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THE ESCORIAL. 


EFORE entering Spain, stop at Bi- | sleepy surf and watch the gayly-robed 
arritz in France and look about you. | bathers as they come and go, singing 
If it is the bathing season when you | merry songs and gesticulating madly. 
arrive, sit down upon the sands near the | You will have come from Bayonne, 
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which is hardly interesting in itself in 
ordinary times. It is only important 
now because it is on the high-road to 
Biarritz, the most fashionable of French 
watering-places. It is true that it gave 
the bayonet its name, and that it exports 
good wines; it has a magnificent prom- 
enade down by the sea, and a consulate 
or two, with consuls who are perpetually 
absent on fishing excursions; but it is 
only moon to sun, compared with Biar- 
ritz. When there is trouble in the Span- 
ish mountain-country, Bayonne is filled 
with refugees— dark, asthmatic-looking 
men in huge cloaks—men who smoke 
cigarettes and drink sugared water all 
day at the cafés, and who generally have 
no money with which to pay their bills. 
All the inns have both Spanish and 
French signs; the diligences which 
climb the hilly route to Biarritz are 
drawn by hardy little mules imported 
from beyond the Pyrenees; and the 
drivers speak the dulcet dialect of old 
Spain more readily than the staccato 
language of France. The old men love 
to tell strangers tales of 1814, and to point 
out the ground fought over by Soult and 
Wellington. In the hotels you will en- 
counter Spanish habits — slovenliness in 
the service, viands cooked in rancid oil, 
and strong black wines, traitorous to An- 
glo-Saxon brains. 

Eugénie made Biarritz what it is. The 
emperor Napoleon would never have 
thought of going so far south to build 
a royal residence; but the Spanish- 
born empress made her “‘ Zodos,"’ as she 
liked to call him, do very much as she 
pleased, and the result was a palace by 
the sea. In the prosperous days of the 
Empire distinguished company thronged 
at Biarritz: the ambitious Bismarck lifted 
the burden of his care while he loitered 
there; the venerable Thiers dipped his 
white head in the whiter salt spray; the 
imperial court graciously bestowed its 
smiles there now and then ; and Spanish 
grandees were innumerable. To-day 


fashion still makes its rendezvous on the 
high cliffs and the pleasant stretches of 
upland with their superb outlook over | 
the waves; but Bismarck and Thiers, 
Napoleon and Eugénie, come no more. 
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Out of Biarritz to Bayonne the road 
winds over high hills, among avenues 
of noble poplars, which throw friendly 
shadows to protect you from the glaring 
sun. Suddenly, O gioja / the beauty of 
the romantic coast of the Bay of Biscay 
bursts upon the view. In mid-October 
all the villas that dot the hills and peer 
from the luxuriant foliage are filled with 
visitors. In the broad avenues of the 
central town you will meet Americans, 
English, Russians, and even Turks, all 
intent upon pleasure. On the beach 
hundreds of lithe Spanish and French 
women are disporting in the water, rush- 
ing out occasionally to roll cigarettes un- 
der their umbrellas after the wetting. 
The Spanish men, who hardly cease 
smoking even when they are asleep, 
go in bathing with their cigars in their 
mouths, and consider it an art never to 
let the highest wave cover their heads. 
A favorite amusement is to drive a 
train of mules loaded with screaming 
and cringing ladies into the most furi- 
ous part of the surf, and to see how long 
the beauties can prevent themselves from 
being washed off by the incoming crests. 
Nowhere is the bathing really dangerous, | 
and the beach extends for miles along 

the base of the steep cliffs. On the dil- 

igences, which arrive every quarter of 

an hour all day from Bayonne and San 

Sebastian, are hosts of merry travelers, 

singing and rallying the pedestrians: the 

private carriages are wonderful in style 

and variety. The railroad does not dis- 

turb the tranquil seclusion of the place. . 
Toward evening a charming silence per- 

vades the town, only to be broken later 

by the rumble of the diligences or the 

conversation of the couples engaged in 

flirtation as they walk along the per- 

fumed avenues. Under the awnings of 

the green-latticed cafés sit dark-eyed 
beauties listening to the liquid accents 
of the Spanish peddler who has trudged 
from Burgos or Valladolid to sell glaring 
blankets, long knives with beautifully- 
carved handles, and scent- bottles from 
Tangiers. At last the moon peers up 
over cliff and thicket; a cool breeze 
blows inland; the semi-tropical trees 


hide the green, delicately-veined insides 


| 
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of their leaves, not to turn them until 
the morrow’s dew invites; the peasants 
gather in groups and sing soft melodies 
in Jatois to guitar music; a band at the 
countess’s ball mingles its notes with the 
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sea’s innumerous sounds; and the va- 
rious echoes seem to merge in and en- 
hance the majesty of 


—the solemn roar 
Of the ocean’s surf returning. 


AN ESTUDIANTINA. 


From Biarritz to San Sebastian is but 
an hour’s ride on the rattling diligence, 
yet in that single hour the traveler feels 
that he has in some unaccountable man- 
ner left Europe behind him. The archi- 


tecture has changed; the costumes of 
the people by the wayside are different ; 
manners, speech, gestures, are no longer 


| thesame. The grave and earnest Basque, 
| ignorant but conscientious and virtuous, 
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salutes one with solemn courtesy as he 
passes. Here and there one touches 
upon a wayside relic of the abortive cam- 
paign of Don Carlos. A priest saunters 
slowly by, smoking a cigarette and lazi- 
ly swinging his umbrella. Glaring white 
walls, low, coarse and generally out of 
repair, are capped by immense sloping 
roofs. The fields have a neglected look, 
except where a Basque farmer has been 
busy. He suffers but little negligence or 
unthrift abaut him. 

. San Sebastian is a delightful little city, 
coquettish, fresh, flooded with brilliant 
sunlight, set down at the base of lofty 
mountains whose summits shine like 
blocks of crystal. It extends from the 
pretty bay of La Concha, at the mouth 
of which is the island of Santa Clara, to 
the mouth of the Urremea River, which 
ripples gently and melodiously among 
green and sloping hills. Seaward, from 
the promontory of Bilbao even to Biar- 
ritz, one sees the waves lapping crags 
and masses of stone whose yellow and 
reddish colors contrast strangely with the 
white foam dashing now and then over 
their summits. The traveler goes to San 
Sebastian to remain one or two days: the 


enchantment, which he would be quite _ 


at a loss to give any definite reason for, 
gdins upon him; and he finds himself 
still there, or at some point on the neigh- 
boring coast, at the end of a fortnight. 
If from time to time he wearies of the 
jocund life of the town, he has only to 
penetrate the mountains half a mile 
away. There he finds valleys full of 
shade and mystery; deep gorges through 
which bridle-paths wind in perplexing 
fashion; pinnacles from which he can 
look up to mightier pinnacles beyond. 
Priests, smugglers, muleteers, peasant- 
girls in red and _ yellow petticoats, gra- 
ciously salute the wanderer with grave 
bows and curtseys. If one stops at a 
wayside inn, he is treated with the ut- 
most honesty and consideration: he may 
leave his purse on the table where he 
took his supper, and the landlord will 
restore it to him—something that cannot 
be said of hosts in many other portions 
of Spain. 

The railway route from San Sebastian 


er than a rustic inn. 
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to Madrid runs through one of the most 
picturesque and impressive countries in 
the universe. The scenery is of the 
wildest description: the road traverses 
yawning valleys, runs along the edges 


of precipices, plunges into sombre and 


deserted plains, winds through passes 
cut out of the solid rock, and pierces the 
very hearts of the mountains sixty-nine 
times before the environs of Madrid are 
reached. All the way to Burgos the ex- 
press train, which moves as slowly as an 
“accommodation” in the United States, 
affords one a panorama of wildness and 
primitive life or of positive desolation. 
The villages are far apart: it is a relief 
to come upon one after a toilsome jour- 
ney across one of the most forbidding 
landscapes in Europe. At the stations 
where the trains pause motley crowds - 
gather and beg, and when the engine 
starts again ragged children run along 
the roadside while they can keep up, 
crying, “O gentle sefior! for the love of 
God! for the love of Christ! one little 
coin! Osefior! O sefiora! O sefiorita! one 
little coin!” If they see that begging is 
useless, they fall back with grieved and 
sullen faces. Sometimes the railway’s 
slender line winds beside an embank- 
ment which allows the traveler a glance 
up one of the tremendous defiles, at the 
end of which blue ranges of mountains 
seem to melt gently into bluer sky: 
through the defiles generally winds a 
wide strip of road, fringed with fantas- 
tic foliage and enlivened by a string of 
mules carrying merchandise to the near- 
est town, and driven by bare-legged peas- 
ants. The ‘“posadas” and “haciendas”’ 
which ambitiously offer rest and refresh- 
ment are of the dirtiest, and bring to 
mind a country stable in America rath- 
The window-sills 
outside are stained with slops thrown 
carelessly from them; the walls are hung 
with tobacco-stalks and flax drying ; and 
the pig reigns supreme in the front door. 
Some of the mountain-sides which are 
cultivated are so steep that the unoffend- 
ing donkey that draws the primitive 
plough has to brace his feet and slide 
down the furrow, dragging the shouting 
peasant after him. Agricultural imple- 
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ments are of the simplest character. A | yellow oxen do all the draught - work: 
plough is in some districts a straight piece | one rarely sees a horse outside any large 
of wood, a beam sharpened at one end, | town. 

and fastened to the rude harness by a In the express trains one meets with 
clumsy contrivance. Donkeys and dwarf ,! dark - haired, dark - visaged gentlemen 


i 
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A SUPPER WITH BRIGANDS. 


who draw their hats down over their | girl, with her lace mantilla draping her 
eyes and puff cigarette smoke continu- | fine neck and shoulders, enters the car- 
ally through their nostrils, who converse | riage. But in the slow trains one gets 


little, and who only unbend from their | even more knowledge of the Spanish 


haughty demeanor when some beautiful | populace than he is desirous of acquir- 
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ing. The Spaniard when he travels ap- 
pears to fancy that he has an inalienable 
right to take with him in the same car 
in which he rides all his household goods 
and farm produce. A stout farmer, clad 
in a blouse, a pair of white corduroys, 
leathern sandals and a broad hat with 
little tassels around its edges, clambers 
into a compartment already overcrowded. 
He hands his nearest neighbor a cage of 
chickens, deposits a small bag of flour 
in a young girl’s lap, pulls his growling 
dog in after him, sets a basket of eggs 
on an old woman's gouty toes, scram- 
bles into a fraction of a seat, smiles, 
makes a hundred apologies, and lights 
a cigarette. Two or three muleteers, 
clad in long striped cloaks, perfume the 
car with garlic. A soldier, with his gun 
slung over his back, pokes the muzzle 
of the dangerous weapon into his neigh- 
bor’s eye occasionally. Every one inter- 
lards his or her conversation with inter- 
jections, and often with oaths shocking 
to ears polite. If the journey is long, 
some clever fellow pulls a guitar out of 
a bag, thrums its strings, hums a ballad 
in which the others join, laughing and 
puffing smoke between the refrains, and 
now and then keeping time by clapping 
their hands and stamping with their feet. 

At a railway station, at Miranda or 
Burgos, when the train stops to allow 
the passengers to refresh themselves, no 
one hurries at all. Suppose twenty min- 
utes to be the time allowed: every one 
seats himself solemnly at the long table 
in the dining-room and slowly eats and 
moderately drinks, smoking between the 
courses. As the twenty minutes’ period 
approaches its end the guard rings a 
bell loudly and calls the se%ores to the 
train. A few persons look around lan- 
guidly, as if astonished at an unusual 
noise, but they do not bestir themselves. 
On the contrary, they settle into their 
chairs and address themselves to the 
dessert. When the train is five minutes 
behind time the guard rings again, with 
no better success. After he has rung a 
third time, and, stalking majestically up 
and down the platform of the station, 
has begun to feign closing the doors of 
the carriages, the travelers rise slowly, 
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wrap their cloaks around them with great 
care, arranging each fold as if they were 
about to be presented to the king, and, 
lighting fresh cigarettes, stroll to the train. 
They stand talking at the doors until the 
guard pushes them into the compart- 
ments, when they glare out at him as if 
he were guilty of a great discourtesy. 

Passing Burgos, he who does not care 
to stop in the old town and note the 
wonders of its streets and the discom- 
forts of its beds, can see from the rail- 
way, by day, the spires of its marvelous 
cathedral. He will wonder at the in- 
comparable richness of the fagade, at the 
walls, on every square inch of which are 
the marks of the chisels of the grand 
sculptors of the thirteenth century, and 
he cannot help moralizing on the curious 
taste which placed this Gothic wonder in 
an arid and dreary country, where it rains 
without benefiting the soil, and where a 
cold wind chills the very marrow. Be- 
yond Burgos the road leads through a 
vast desert. The shepherds, shrouded 
in their coarse cloaks, shiver as they ~ 
watch their flocks in their efforts to wor- 
ry a scanty pasturage out of the rocky 
fields. 

Sometimes a train is invaded by a rol- 
licking estudiantina on its way back to 
the university at Salamanca after a va- 
cation of wandering through villages and 
towns and many arough adventure. The 
students whose parents are poor organize 
musical excursions yearly. A dozen of 
them form a little orchestra, playing upon 
guitars, flutes, violins and Janderillos, 
and clad in the curious costume which 
they wear in the university—a long black 
robe descending almost to the feet, and a 
three-cornered hat, with spoon and fork 
stuck in one of the folds of this last-men- 
tioned article of clothing-——they enter 
some village at nightfall and boldly ser- 
enade the damsels listening from behind 
the blinds upon the balconies. If they 
arrive half famished at an inn in the 
mountains, they order the best dinner 
that is to be had; devour it gayly; then, 
when the moment of reckoning comes, 
they take their instruments from their 
bags and offer to pay in music. The 
host curses the estudiantina, but, while 


oO 


grumbling, yet accepts this form of pay- 
ment. At night they climb upon the 
balconies and serenade the ladies so 
boldly that they occasionally encounter 
rough receptions from husbands or lov- 
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ers. When their vacations are over they 
fly to the nearest railroad, and re-enter 
Salamanca and the university walls as 
gravely as if they had been at prayer 
ever since the close of the last term. 


THE PROCESSION OF GIANTS. 


As one approaches the environs of 
Madrid he is struck with the sinister 
and desolate character of the country. 
He sees pine forests, huge rocks which 
overhang narrow paths along mountain- 


sides; caves in which brigands hide; 
little torrents which leap over precipices 
close by the railway. Here are plains 
filled with rocks which have been shaken 
into the strangest forms by volcanic ac- 
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tion. The high crags shut out the sun- 
light from this plain. 

Shortly before arriving at the Escorial 
the route passes Las Navas, one of the 
vilest and most dangerous little places 
in Spain. The houses are of one story, 
built of coarse stone, rudely carved: 
black swine wander -freely in and out 
of them. Here the people are grossly 
ignorant: dozens could say with truth 
that they have never visited Madrid— 
that they know nothing of politics; and 
as for reading and writing, they are not 
even acquainted with any one who pos- 
sesses those extraordinary accomplish- 
ments. At Las Navas girls, dark-brown 
as Arabs, offer the traveler fresh milk in 
little clay pots such as one sees in Al- 
gerian towns; a hunter strolls up with 
a wolf slung over his shoulder, and pro- 
poses to sell it; a hare may be had for 
ten cents. Life is not difficult in this 
region, yet the people live miserably. 
A blight seems to overhang the whole 
country round about. As I wandered 
through this plain and toward the frown- 
ing Escorial one dark October day, I 
could not help fancying that a curse 
had fallen on the locality where Philip 
II. lived and prayed and sinned against 
God, when he fancied himself zealously 
serving him. 

This impression of blight and curse is 
heightened as one proceeds across the 
rocky and uninviting country between 
the main line of rail to Madrid and the 
monastery of the Escorial. Leaving the 
comfortable first-class carriages of the 
express train to. plod across the waste is 
not very agreeable, but one is well repaid 
by the sights within the monastic walls. 
Shepherds, beggars and priests are the 
only persons one encounters: the shep- 
herds aré dirty and ragged, and handle 
their crooks very much as if they would 
like to knock one on the head with them. 
They answer questions civilly enough, 
nevertheless, and point out the cross 
perched on a high rock which marks 
the spot where Philip II.’s dreadful or- 
ders were carried out—where wretches 
were hanged almost daily. Beneath the 
loose bits of rock the curious tourist may 
sometimes find.pieces of whitened cords 
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which crumble as he endeavors to pick 
them up. The shepherds handle these 
ghastly souvenirs of a horrible past as if 
they still had the taint of heresy upon 
them. 

A winding road between high rocks 
clothed in brown moss leads one to a 
ruined square in which a dismantled 
church rears its forlorn front. A few 
steps up a steep hill beside a thick wall 
bring one to a point whence he can see 
the Escorial, with its immense dome and 
the four gloomy towers rising at the four 
angles. Philip II. built this colossal ed- 
ifice in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to replace the church of San Loren- 
zo, which was knocked over by cannon- 
balls during the siege of San Quentin. 
The cynical imagination of the over- 
religious architects of the period could 
devise no better form for this monster 
monastic palace than that of the grid- 
iron upon which the unhappy Lawrence 
suffered martyrdom. The four towers 
are supposed to represent the feet and 
the royal apartments the handle of the 
frying instrument. Gloomy and unim- 
pressive gardens stretch away on all 
sides to stone walls which border green- 
ish ponds and lakelets. The entrance 
to the edifice is wonderfully impressive. 
A monumental gate leads into the ‘‘ Court 
of the Kings,” and brings one face to face 
with a gigantic portico of severe simplici- 
ty. At the summits of Doric columns are 
six mighty caryatids representing the six 
kings of Judea, supporting a triangular 


capital of immense size. Out of a block | 


of granite a broad staircase is cut. The 
church, decorated with Luca Giordano’s 
daring frescoes, reminds one of the many 
curious freaks of which artists were guilty 
during the decadence of the Italian school. 
Luca’s tranquil colors and strongly - ac- 
cented designs show clearly the struggles 
of a great artist to rise above the follies 
and failings of his epoch. The rich rel- 
iquaries; the delicately -chiseled coffers 
in which repose the bones of saints; the 
massive altar built of jasper and mar- 
ble and surrounded with gilded bronze; 
statues of Charles V., Philip II., queens 
and infantas, kneeling with clasped hands 
and upturned eyes; the stalls in precious 
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woods; the missals filled with Gothic vi- 
gnettes; the heavily- and coarsely-deco- 
rated ceilings,—produce an effect of cold 
and confused magnificence. In a small 


chapel in the rear the eye is consoled by 
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Benvenuto Cellini’s incomparable sculp-* 
ture in white marble of Christ upon the 
cross. In the sacristy are many ad- 
mirable paintings—Grecos and Coellos 


which chill the imagination, but lead one 


THE KINGS. 


to admire the artists. The painting by | perious faces of the Catholic dignitaries 


Claudio Coello, representing the proces- 
sion which received the holy Host sent 
to Philip by the emperor of Germany, is 
astonishingly rich in color: the hard, im- 


surrounding the king strike one unpleas- 

antly: the visitor recoils from them. 
Wandering through a labyrinth of cold 

and gloomy corridors, one at last reaches 
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-a little staircase by which he may climb 
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to the dome of the Escorial and look over 
the vast plain. Far away, out of an in- 
distinct mass of buildings, rise the roofs 
of the royal palace in Madrid. To the 
left one sees a dense forest, with a few 
straggling hamlets on its edge; and at 
the base of the monastic palace’s thick 
and frowning walls nestles a little vil- 
lage, whose precipitous streets are hor- 


_ribly paved with cobble-stones set on 


end. A féw wretched trees struggle for 
existence in a small market-place. Ata 


stone fountain’s basin a bevy of laugh- | 


ing girls are filling water-jars, and some 
dejected-looking donkeys are greedily. 
drinking and cynically whisking their 
tails. 

The Pantheon of the kings, the great 
vault of the Escorial, where lie the mor- 
tal remains of the mighty Charles, of 
Philips II., III. and IV., of Charles II. 
and Charles III., of the queens Isabella, 
Anne, Margaret, and Elizabeth de Bour- 
bon, is an unwholesome cellar, from 
which one is glad to escape into the 
open air. Even the sublime and pa- 
thetic figure of Christ which surmounts 
one of the altars seems to bring no ray 
of tender hope, no blessed consciousness 
of immortality, into this royal charnel- 
house. It is impressive and repulsive 
at once to look from the present into the 
past, as one does in peering into the sar- 
cophagus of one of the greatest of em- 
perors. One may see under the glass 
lid which seals the coffin of Charles V. 
the body of the royal dead man only 
partially covered by its shroud. The 
face is still in an almost perfect state of 
preservation: one nostril and one of the 
eyebrows have crumbled because of con- 
tact with the air, but the profile is still dis- 
tinguishable, and fragments of the red- 
dish beard yet cling to the chin. Perhaps 
it is not wrong to feel annoyed, while in 
this tomb of the sovereigns, that one can- 
not also thus freely contemplate all that 
is left of Philip II., the terrible. But he 
is securely shut in in a black marble sar- 
cophagus denoted only by a plain plate 
bearing his name. One is curious to 
know whether the calm of death gave 


forgiving face of the monk and tyrant 
who scourged Europe in the bitterness 
of his malicious zeal. Ascending to his 
private apartments, which are left much 
as they were when he passed into the 
silences beyond, one almost fears to en- 
counter his spectre walking through the 
narrow chambers or seated in the niche 
which permitted him to hear mass with- 
out entering the chapel, muttering his 
prayers and nursing his gouty limb as 
he supports it upon a velvet cushion. 
One can fancy him seated before his 
little wooden table brooding over the 
papers which contain secrets of the state 
—a blond tyrant, with grayish-blue eyes ; 
with a-thick, protruding under lip; with 
lean and bony cheeks, covered with livid 
skin; with small ears, which catch the 
slightest sound ; with his cruel chin con- 
cealed beneath a symmetrical beard. 
Or one seems to see him musing in his 
quaint old chair, whose back is studded 
with copper nails riveted into leathern 
bands; to watch him as his hands wan- 
der over the bosom of his velvet doublet, 
feeling for the chaplet which so rarely 
quits his person. This terrible mocking 
spectre of Philip the tyrant,, Philip the 
monster, seems to pursue the hapless 
visitor as he roams through the muse- 
um, to which an uncivil monk grudging- 
ly admits him, looking at the paintings 
by Ribera, Giordano, Bosch and Tintoret, 
and does not quit him until he has gain- 


ed the open air and left the village and 


monastery of the Escorial far behind 
him. 

The Spaniards, who are so very fond 
of killing people, pay but small atten- 
tion to the disgusting condition into which 
many of their cemeteries fall through neg- 
lect and the poverty so general in great 
numbers of the small villages. In some 
of the northern sections of Spain the 
most horrible spectacles may often be 
witnessed. The common ditches in which 
the poor are hastily interred are so lightly 
covered that the effluvium from them is 
nauseating to the last degree. The dead 
who have left behind them some little 
wealth are cemented into tombs con- 
structed in immensely thick walls: in 


any sweetriess to the imperious and un- 


most provinces the bodies of the rich are 
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placed in a horizontal position in these 
curious cells, and inscriptions upon mar- 
ble or stone tablets indicate the rank and 
importance of the deceased. Once a 
year, on All Saints’ Day, the cemeteries 
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servants in livery stand before the walls 
in which the representatives of noble 
families are entombed, and hold torches 
which cast a weird light over the burial- 
place. In Madrid the “common ditches” 
are covered with a black cloth, upon 
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are visited by crowds bearing flowers 
and garlands, which are strewn upon 
the walls, and here and there upon the 

trenches in which repose the unhonored | 
remains of the poor. In the evening 


| | 


which the rich carelessly throw a little 
of the money they so scrupulously with- 
held from the unfortunates during their 
lifetime. One corner of these cemeteries 
always remains dark and unvisited amid 
the general illumination: it is that in 
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which those who have suffered upon the 
scaffold are buried. A funeral among 
the poorer classes is a very unceremoni- 
ous affair: the priest and the mourners 
often smoke their cigarettes as they pro- 
ceed to the cemetery. Nothing can be 
more repulsive in the eyes of the more 
decorous Northern nations than the spec- 
tacle of the funeral procession of a little 
child in some of the Spanish towns. The 
diminutive coffin is covered with flowers 
and gaudy decorations, and a host of 
chattering children surround the bier of 
the little one, laughing and disputing 
places with each other. The face of 


the corpse is always exposed, so that - 


every passer-by in the streets can make 


his comment upon it. 


In numerous provinces the insane are 
allowed to wander about the streets and 
public squares, and Spanish law does 
not always require that even those who 
are dangerously crazy shall be shut up in 
asylums. A few years since I encoun- 
tered a madman, crowned with straw 
and armed with a formidable club, in 
a street in Saragossa. This irresponsi- 
ble person fancied himself marshaling 
an army, and motioned to all who ap- 
proached to give him a wide berth, that 
his soldiers might pass. I kept prudent- 
‘y out of reach of his stick, but ragged 
children ran after him, teasing him and 
mocking at the unhappy man, who some- 
times foamed at the mouth with rage. 
Two French travelers were once prom- 
enading in the little village of Las Rosas, 
when they were alarmed by a frightful 
noise behind a low wall. Peering over 
the mass of stones into a small yard, 
they saw a miserable man afflicted with 
the worst symptoms of hydrophobia. 
His lips were white with foam, and he 
snarled at them and showed his teeth. 
While they were planning a retreat the 
alcalde of the village appeared, accom- 
panied by a group of armed peasants. 
Three or four stout fellows lassoed the 
madman, dragged him into a ruined 
cottage near by, and, at the order of the 
alcalde, shot him, leaving the body un- 
buried where it fell. The alcalde, ques- 
tioned by the travelers, informed them 
that ‘the rage was frequent” among the 
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people over whose destinies he presided ; 
and the reason which he gave for it was 
as remarkable as revolting. He said that 
the homeless dogs in the neighborhood 
often disinterred the corpses of the poor 
in the cemetery, and, feeding upon them, 
straightway became mad, and ran to 
communicate their madness to the living 
people whom they encountered. When 
asked why he did not keep the cemetery 
in repair, so that such things could not 
happen, he answered, “ No funds.”’ 

The stories of brigandage in Spain 
have doubtless been greatly exaggerated, 
but there are still brigands enough in the 
country to make a journey in the moun- 
tain-districts somewhat unsafe and adven- 
turous. Now and then bandits upset and 
rob a diligence, and within the past few 
years several railway trains have been 
sacked by daring fellows, who have gen- 
erally escaped capture. In the vicinity 
of Toledo, ancient and romantic city 
filled with architectural wonders, brig- 
ands have many fastnesses into which 
the soldiery never succeed in penetrat- 
ing. The proprietors of the lands upon 
which these bandits take refuge dare not 
inform against them : assassination would 
surely be the result. In this singular 
region of ravines and precipices among 
the rocky cliffs, or the plains through 
which the Tagus winds amid olive-groves 
or past mighty oaks whose broad shade 
is never visited by the sun, the brigand 
makes his home: from it he sallies forth 
when anxious for adventure; to it he 
returns unmolested. Sometimes a joy- 
ous band arrives, flushed with success 
and wine, at the. house of a well-to-do 
farmer but a short distance from the city. 
The brigands post their sentinels at his 
doors, compel him to serve them meat 
and drink, and to carouse with them 
until dawn, when they steal back to their 
haunts among the hills, where wolves 
prowl along their track, where vipers 
hide in the recesses of the rocks, and 
where the hoarse cry of the crows echoes 
from the tops of the tallest trees. 

Once in a while a brigand is taken 
by strategy. One evening five members 
of the civil guard who had been sent in 
quest of a famous leader of banditti en- 
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tered a little hostelry near Toledo, and 

sat down to rest. They unbuckled their 

sword-belts, laid sabre and carbine aside, 

dined judiciously and drank injudicious- 

ly. After they had reached their second 


| 


i 
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score of cigarettes the identical man they 
sought dropped in. He saluted them 
gravely, noticed their condition, cover- 
ed them with his cocked rifle, sat down 
and ordered supper. It was served, the 
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host obeying under compulsion. A stout 
priest happening to enter, the bandit in- 
vited him to sup with him, intimating 
that should he refuse there would be 
one priest less in Spain. The holy man 


accepted, ate and drank freely, mingling 
in his conversation much pious advice to 
the brigand. When supper was over the 
robber, emboldened by wine, called up 
one of the civil guards and demanded 
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his boots. ‘‘ They are newer than mine,” 
he said, ‘‘and I want them.” ‘The trem- 
bling guard, overcome with fear and liq- 
uor, approached. The bandit, thinking 
the priest a harmless fellow, turned his 
back upon him as he stooped to look at 
the guard’s boots. No sooner had he 
done this than the priest sprang upon 
him like a tiger, threw him down, seized 
his rifle, broke the ruffian’s leg with a 
well-directed shot; then, rousing up the 
guards, had the bandit bound upon a 
mule’s back and taken to Toledo to 
suffer justice. The priest was an ex- 
dragoon, and had seen brigands many 
times before. 

At Toledo the Goths, the Moors, the 
Jews and the Spaniards successively 
erected curious and fantastic buildings, 
sumptuous palaces, sombre monasteries 
in brick and wood, profusely decorated ; 
but Nature built in more grotesque fash- 
ion than any of them. Under the bril- 
liant moonlight of a Southern evening 
the old town seems like a vision from 
some enchanted land inhabited by fai- 
ries or sorcerers. he Tagus roars 
through granite passes beside ruined 
Arabic arches, or ripples over dull-col- 
ored sands in the town. The huge ram- 
parts and gates built by Wamba are 
dwarfed by the mighty ranges of the 
Guadalupe which rise serene and mag- 
nificent in the distance. On the seven- 
peaked rock which forms the foundation 
for all the quaint buildings narrow streets 
stretch hither and thither in seemingly 
inextricable confusion. The dwellings 
seem each to be jealous of the other: a 
tall house appears determined to crowd 
a little one into the neighboring abyss ; 


a church has grappled with a warehouse, | 


and is apparently urging the priority of 
its claim to the narrow site. The careful 
observer, wandering at his will from av- 
enue to avenue, is amazed at the riches 
which he sees displayed on every hand. 
Door- posts, columns, gates, ceilings, 
floors, roofs, chimneys are loaded with 
ornamentation of the most varied kind. 
The cathedral is lined with paintings rep- 
resenting the persecution of the Catholics 
by the Moors. In the sacristy, Giordano, 
Goya and Greco have exhausted the re- 
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sources of their art upon the ceiling. 
After contemplating the dazzling trea- 
sures in the vaults of this celebrated 
church, it is painful to come out again 
into the open air and to note the squalor 
and ignorance among the inhabitants 
of the poorer class. Virgins decorated 
with thousands of pearls and diamonds, 
saints in solid silver and in superbly- 
decorated precious woods, objects of art 
whose market value would be hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, are hidden 
away from the gaze of the masses, and 
are only at rare intervals unveiled to the 
prying eyes of the stranger. 

This unique city of Toledo is famous 
for the religious processions which are 
still a prominent feature of Spanish out- 
door life, and which may also still be 
seen in all their pristine glory at Seville 
and Malaga. Many of the most touching 
stories of Holy Scripture are represent- 
ed by persons employed especially for 
the purpose, and the populace enjoys the 
odd spectacle in a decorous and reverent 
manner. Inthe first days of Holy Week, 
Toledo and Seville are crowded with vis- 
itors from all parts of Spain and France. 
In some of the Spanish cities the réles 
to be sustained in the procession are ad- 
judged to those who will agree to fill 
them for the least money. In Seville 
and Malaga he who represents the Sa- 
viour in the procession to the crucifixion 
is often paid as much as two thousand 
reals (about four hundred dollars) ; and 
he richly earns it, for he has to under- 
go a severe flagellation from the begin- 
ning to the end of the route. In Tole- 
do the procession of Los Nazarenos (the 
Nazarenes) is the first spectacle in Holy 
Week. At the head of the line march 
a number of stout fellows clad in black 
velvet costumes of the time of Philip IV., 
wearing on their heads pointed hoods, 
and making dolorous music with trum- 
pets and muffled drums. Behind them 
are ranged in regular order the groups 
of the Passion; and in curious contrast 
to these are men-at-arms in the armor 
of Charles V.’s day. Each group is pre- 
ceded by a master of ceremonies, resplen- 
dent in evening dress partially concealed 
under a light and loosely- fitting cloak. 
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These gentlemen wear on their breasts 
silver medals of the order of Charity, 
and carry in their right hands long staffs 
surmounted by little crosses. Behind the 
“‘Passion"’ comes a rabble of penitents, 
whose faces are concealed by immense 
hoods, and who stagger under the weight 
of across to which is nailed a tawdrily- 
bedizened figure of Christ. Priests and 
acolytes follow; the fume of incense from 
swinging censers loads the air; the sound 
of solemn song drifts up to the balconies 
from which dark-eyed maidens peer at 
the throngs. In the public squares tall, 
robust men, with gayly-colored handker- 
chiefs bound about their heads, and with 
long cloaks draped gracefully around 
their forms, stand motionless as the line 
passes them. Old women prostrate them- 
selves and kiss the ground upon which 
one end of the cross is from time to time 
suffered to rest ; urchins tumble and shout 
on the pavements; and the powerful sun- 
light penetrates into every nook and cor- 
ner, giving the only gayety possible to 
a scene which always calls up remem- 
brance of the ferocious and bigoted 


Spain of the days of the Inquisition. 
The procession of the giants in Bar- 
celona is one of the most remarkable 


sights in Spain. It is a masquerade 
which inevitably mystifies the stranger, 
but throws the native population into 
paroxysms of delight. A dozen enor- 
mously tall figures, representing legend- 
ary men and women dressed in ancient 
costumes, promenade the streets, easily 
looking into the third-story windows. 
They are figures artfully constructed so 
that they can be borne upon the heads 
of stout fellows, who now and then set 
down their burdens and emerge from the 
draperies to breathe. Around these giants 
dance dozens of bronzed-faced men dress- 
ed as women, and behind them march 
troops of children intended to represent 
angels. The child at the head of this 
angelic host is usually the son or the 
daughter of one of the richest merchants 
of the city: the dainty little body has 
wings made of tulle fastened upon card- 
board: sometimes a bevy of children, 
ranged about a placid and beautiful wo- 
man, are intended to represent angels 
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grouped around the Madonna. In their 
wake follow long rows of pupils of re- 
ligious societies; the officials of the city, 
carrying wax tapers in their hands; and 
finally, escorted by military bands and 
surrounded by priests and soldiers, the 
throne of one of the earliest of canon- 
ized Catalanian kings—a golden chair 
richly chased, encrusted with jewels and 
heaped with flowers—is triumphantly 
borne before the eyes of the praying 
thousands. 

The rabble of Madrid occasionally in- 
dulges at Christmas-tide in rather serious 
practical joking which is dignified with 
the name of “The Kings.” A crowd of 
low fellows, playing upon discordant 
horns and thumping drums, surround 
the first simple fellow who happens to 
pass, and throw about his neck a mule 
collar to which dozens of bells are at- 
tached. They then command him to 
carry a tall ladder, to the top of which 
is fastened a basket. He is iriformed 
that he must assist at the ceremony of 
the search for the three kings who came 
from the East to visit the manger in 
which once lay the “‘ heaven-born Child.” 
This always occurs at night, and the vic- 
tim, dazzled by-the glare of the torches 
and alarmed at the imperative manner 
in which he is addressed, obeys all the 
commands given him. After he has 
borne the ladder through many streets 
amid the jeers of the crowd, he is order- 
ed to mount it and to look for the kings. 
He climbs the ladder: no sooner is he at 
the top than those supporting it allow it 
to fall down, and he gets a broken head 
or limb as the reward of his credulity. 

Troops of wandering gypsies swarm 
in Spain. In the vicinity of Grenada, 
Malaga, Valencia, Barcelona and Seville 
their camps are frequently pitched, and 
the vagabonds worry the peasantry of 
the neighborhoods into giving them em- 
ployment. Full well the farmers know 
that unless the king of a gypsy band is 
supplied with the needful rations for his 
tribe he will steal them, and they prefer 
to make work for the company. The 
“king” is usually a robust fellow, tall 
and stately: his olive-colored features 
are grave as those.of the haughtiest 
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hidalgo; his royal garments consist of a 
soiled suit of white linen, and as a scep- 


tre he .wields a long whip, useful when. 


he employs his elegant leisure in the 
classical pursuit of mule-shearing. On 


[Jan. 


his splay feet he wears a pair of straw 
sandals; a sombrero covers his closely- 
clipped hair; a rose-colored shirt with a 
huge collar clothes his breast. He has 


THE BROKEN GUITAR. 


rings upon his fingers and hoops of gold 
in his ears. In his girdle are two or 
three long knives from Albacete, and 
the shears with which he clips the restive 
mules. The queen, his wife, is a savage- 


looking woman of. ungainly form, with 
long skinny hands, black piercing eyes, 
which she persistently rolls in the most 
mysterious and oracular fashion: her 
robe is of many colors, and is also gen- 
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erously adorned with grease from the 
cooking - pot. Around her neck she 
wears a variety of talismans and charms, 
which she can be induced to part with 
only when the maidens of the towns 
near by put gold pieces into her claw 
and beseech her for safeguards against 
evil or for tokens with which to gain 
the love of the caballeros whom they 
fancy. In every camp one finds a saucy 
brood of naked children, who indulge in 
the most astonishing bodily contortions 
as a stranger approaches, in the hope of 
extorting a few small coins, for the pos- 
session of which they fight desperately 
among themselves. The gypsies are hos- 
pitable: the humblest beggar may share 
their shelter and food. They sell baskets 
and necklaces, and pillage only when 
they cannot get enough to eat by chaff- 
ering and fortune-telling and tinkering. 
Sometimes they stain their hands with 
human blood: a corpse is found by the 
wayside, but the camp is gone next day, 
and justice does not pursue the king and 
his tribe very far. 

The fervor and intensity of Southern 
passion in Spain finds one of its most 
adinirable expressions in the serenade. 
There are few Spanish villages in which 
the balcony scene in Romeo and Fuliet 
is not nightly repeated. The lover be- 
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gins the acquaintance with a few notes 
upon his guitar beneath his loved one’s 
window. If the fair one be not abdurate, 
he has won her heart by the tenth ser- 
enade. Often two rivals arrive at the 
same time beneath the window of a 
belle: then there is a tragedy unless 
one ignobly flees. Sometimes a young 
man is encouraged many times in his 
serenading before the adored one vouch- 
safes him a word. In Seville, some years 
since, a youth who had been encouraged 
by one of the fairest of the Andalusian 
maidens arrived under her balcony, and 
began, as he had often begun before, 
a love-ditty. He looked up: no light 
burned in her window; the street lamp 
only, flickering faintly at the house-cor- 
ner, threw a feeble gleam upon the image 
of the Virgin in a niche of the wall. As 
he was wondering at his lack of success 
the great oaken door of ‘the mansion 
creaked on its hinges, and a priest came 
out. ‘Go away, my son,’*he said gen- 
tly: “the good girl within is dead; she 
died but a few moments ago.” The 
Andalusian broke his guitar, knelt for a 
moment before the image of the Visgin, | 
then rushed away into the darkness, and 
the next morning a boatman drew his 
corpse out of the Guadalquivir. 
EDWARD KING. 
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I—OCTOBER MORNING. 
EXQUISITE auroral hour, 
Flushed by the sudden sun! 

Through the autumnal haze a shower 
Of leaves drops one by one. 


Slowly they come: the eye perceives, 
With lazy, following view, 

The oak tree’s copper-colored leaves, 
The maple’s blood-red hue. 


The last, the rustiest of all, 
From the despoiléd branches fall; 
Yet winter is not with us now. 
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A blond light bathes the landscape sere, 
And through the rosy atmosphere 
There seems to fall a golden snow. 


Il.—IGNIS-FATUUS. 
Through stormy night, beneath a dolorous sky, 


The peasant, from sad vigils wending home, 

Near the wet road oft sees the tricksy gnome, 
The ignis-fatuus, steadfast as an eye. 
If he advance, his pride o’ermastering fear, 

The light retreats, and seems twixt leaf and leaf, 

A beacon-flame afar upon a reef, 
Twisted and tortured by the sea-winds drear. 

But if the coward flee and look askance, 

Close, close beside the infernal light doth dance: 
Its piercing evil eye is not withdrawn. 

O old desire! why still pursu’st thou me, 

Since thou didst fly when I gave chase to thee? 
Oh, when shalt thou be quenched? when comes the dawn? 


EMMA LAZARUS.. 


N the blazing chimneys of a blast-fur- 
nace at night we have a very striking 
spectacle, familiar as it is. By day, the 
incandescent gases that form the wav- 
ing red flag of the iron-master are less 
visible, but great volumes of smoke float 
abroad over a blackened country, where 
many forms of vegetation are blighted, 
grass is smothered and the trunks of trees 
don a dingy cloak. It is an artificial vol- 
cano on a small scale, with several cra- 
ters, an attendant desert corresponding 
to that which surrounds Hecla, and a 
steady accumulation on the soil of the 
products of combustion. We approach 
the cupola amid the deafening clank of 
trip-hammers and whir of fly-wheels in 
no feeble mimicry of the groans of the 
Titans under Ossa or Enceladus under 
Etna. The heat grows more and more 


oppressive as we draw toward the cen- 
tre of activity. Presently, an opening is 
formed, and a white-hot torrent of slag, 
or lava, pours slowly forth. This cools 
so rapidly that the gases imprisoned 
within its substance have not time to 
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escape. They thus give the hardened 
mass, generally, a cellular or porous 
structure and a comparatively low spe- 
cific gravity. On the surface a crust 
forms immediately, and you may soon 
walk upon it without prejudice to you 
shoes, as the Vesuvian tourists traverse 
the still-moving lava and light their way 
with torches improvised by thrusting 
their walking- sticks into the crevices. 
Altogether, the rehearsal of the phe- 
nomena of an eruption is, as far as it 
goes, exact. It would be more so were 
a mound of earth and rock heaped up 
around the furnace and its vent, while 
unlimited fuel continued to be supplied 
at the buried base. Dump into the 
chimney a quantity of material like that 
which surrounds it, add some barrels of 
water, and hurry out of the way. A vio- 


lent ejection of lava in a vertical direc- 


tion will take the place of the sluggish 
lateral flow we have witnessed. Cooled 
still more quickly by its more rapid pas- 
sage through the atmosphere, it becomes 
more porous and lighter. It may resem- 
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ble pumice. But there can be no such 
variety of mineral forms as that yielded 
by volcanoes. Lime, iron and clay, as a 
rule, comprise the contents of the fur- 
nace, with but a trifle of the charac- 
teristic element of sulphur, with which 
smelters of iron have as little to do as 
possible. The subterranean laboratory is 
infinite in its resources, and they appear 
in all the combinations heat can produce. 
The crystalline marble of the statuary, 
the granite of the builder, the gold-bear- 
ing quartz that enriches states, and the 
gem that glitters on the brow of beauty 
are but a few of the fruits of the same 
alembic. The lava itself varies greatly 
in the density of its structure, as, to a 
less extent, does its relative of the iron- 
furnace. Its gradations in this respect 
lie between basalt, or the almost equally 
hard paving-stones of Pompeii, and the 
delicate floating fibres scattered by Mau- 
na Loa over the island at its base, and 
termed by the natives the hair of their 


ancient goddess Pelé. The latter sub- | 


air passing sharply across the surface 
of an outpour of lava, and has been re- 
cently reproduced artificially at the great 


iron-works of Essen. It resembles spun 
glass, and may, like it, be used as a tex- 
tile. Pumice, which is lighter than wa- 
ter, and in great eruptions has been known 
to cover square miles of sea, is a more 
familiar form. 

Man has naturally been always curious 
about the chimneys of his spherical dwell- 
ing-place: He is fond of observing them 
from below, and, when he can, from 
above. Vesuvius is one of the stock 
shows of Italy, like the Apollo and the 
Coliseum. Two generations ago “its 
blaze" was “a usual sight to gaping 
tourists from its hackneyed height.” It 
is still more so now, the telegraph en- 
abling lovers of the marvelous to stay at 
home till the last moment, and traverse 
Europe between the last preliminary throe 
and the actual outbreak. After the con- 
struction of a few more railways on the 
west coast of South America we shall, 


stance is the result of a current of cold | on our side of the Atlantic, be able to 
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make pleasure excursions at short notice 
to Sangay, Sorata and Antuco, each of 
which in round numbers exceeds in alti- 
tude by fifty per cent. Vesuvius piled on 
Etna. Or we may at once shorten the 
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trip and encourage home industry in the 
eruptive line by taking Mr. Proctor 
Knott’s railway to Mount St. Helen’s, a 
peak of our own, not quite so lofty as 
its fellow-warders of the opposite end of 


OF VESUVIUS IN 1845. 


the Cordilleras, but nearly up to the uni- 
ted inches of the two European cracks. 

A course of inquiry which began with 
the establishment of the first volcanic 
observatory by Empedocles, and has 
been pursued in our day by such men 
as Spallanzani, De Buch and Humboldt, 
could not fail to have notable results. Let 
us glance at some of them, and at some 
of the labors through which they were 
attained. 

Dissection—in the case of so active a 
subject as a volcano really vivisection— 
was the first thing in hand. The frame 
of the giant, his head and arteries coursed 
by fire, the nervous fluids that made the 
expansion and contraction of his granite 
muscles felt across a continent, his chev- 
elure of flame and smoke that darkened 
kingdoms, and his eructations of ashes 
and melted rock that buried cities, were 
to be probed and analyzed. The task 
was one eminently calculated to bring 
out the heroism of science and add to 
its martyrology. More than one ex- 


plorer has paid for his ardor. with his 
life, and others have lived to show how 
savants can behave under fire — and 
above it. Dismissing the story of Em- 
pedocles and his fireproof sandal, we 
may cite the recent destruction of Count 
Vidua among the volcanoes of Celebes. 

Free from those dangers, seated in a 
region where the fire-mountain and the 
mastodon seem equally extinct, let us 
take a less perilous peep into these fiery 
secrets of the under-world. We have 
the advantage over the jackdaw study- 
ing the hole in the millstone, in that our 
view is not met by utter darkness. We 
climb, for example, with Spallanzani and 
his successors to the top of Stromboli. 
A third of the way down the mountain- 
side, opposite to that by which we as- 
cended, we see the bowl of white-hot 
broth that has been full and bubbling 
without the slightest intermission for at 
least twenty-three centuries. At intervals 
more or less regular it boils over with a 
splutter that shakes the earth and sends 
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a spray of incandescent rocks into the sea, 
which grumbles the while like a black- 
smith’s water-barrel when he cools a bar 
of iron from the anvil. Or, turning our 
backs on this very moderate specimen 
of a volcanic vent, we step to the Sand- 
wich Islands and skirt the six square 
miles of molten lava at Kilauea, the 
lower and secondary crater of Mauna 
Loa. It would melt down two Strom- 


bolis, and the five hundred feet through 
which it rises.and falls would scarce be 
so increased, by the throwing of them 
into the basin, as to cause the overflow 
which has long been looked for in vain. 
Vaster still, though not at present occu- 
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pied by lava, is the cavity of Dasar in 
Java. Standing on its brim, three hun- 
dred feet high, one can scarcely perceive 
a horseman in the middle, and to trav- 
erse its utterly barren expanse, deep with 
cinders, is a fatiguing march. There are, 
moreover, craters within craters, like a 
cup and saucer, the cup reversed and a 
hole in its bottom. This is a common 
form, the interior cone being composed 
of the later ejections, and changing shape 
and dimensions with the fluctuations in 
the activity of the volcano. Etna and 
Vesuvius vary their profile in a course 
of years by the growth and decrease of 
this mound. It sometimes rises several 


SUMMIT OF PICHINCHA. 


hundred feet above the level of the wall 
of the main crater, and its disappearance 
correspondingly reduces the apparent 
height of the mountain. At Pichincha, 
where the scale is grander, Humboldt 
saw, twelve or fifteen hundred feet be- 
neath him, what he describes as the 
‘summits of several mountains.” They 
stood in a circular trough three miles in 
diameter, the bottom of which went down, 
he had no doubt, to the level of the city 
of Quito. His feet pressed eternal snow. 

The size of the crater does not bear 
any fixed relation to that of the volcano 
to which it belongs. The diameter of 
the summit-basin of Volcano, one of the 
Lipari Islands, which has the honor of 


having contributed the generic name, 
is, for instance, three thousand feet, the 
mountain rising but twelve hundred feet 
above the sea; while Etna, with an ele- 
vation of nearly eleven thousand feet, 
has a crater but half as large. Etna, in 
turn, excels in this feature the Peak of 
Teneriffe, which is fourteen hundred feet 
higher, and has emitted from its narrow 
mouth the substance of the whole island 
upon which in one sense it stands and 
which in another it composes. 

Some mountains have a plurality of 
craters. Colima, in Mexico, projects 
smoke and lava simultaneously from 
two; the volcano of the Isle de Bourbon 
has three, erected upon cones of consid- 
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erable magnitude; and the Gunung Sa- 
lam of Java is provided with six. 

Again, not only do mountains which 
possess craters, or even a relay of them, 
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frequently neglect to use them in their 
moments of frenzy, and branch off, like 
some human spouters, into side-issues, 
but there are volcanoes devoid of ter- 


STROMBOLI. 


minal craters altogether. Among those 
is Antisana, nineteen thousand feet high. 
Nor can Ararat be said to possess one. 
This famous hill, 17,210 feet above the 
sea and 14,000 above the surrounding 
plain, only took its place in the ranks of 
active volcanoes in 1840, after.a silence 
running back beyond the event which 
gives it celebrity. The eruption of that 
year is unfortunately less minutely chron- 
icled than the voyage of the ark, but it 
appears to have proceeded from an open- 
ing in the flank of the mountain. An 
internal accumulation of water from the 
snows which perpetually whiten the in- 
accessible summit is supposed to have 
been brought in contact with the subter- 
ranean fires. The superficial drainage is 
very imperfect, only two springs showing 
themselves. The neighborhood has al- 
ways been subject to earthquakes, and 
there are traces of volcanic action at 
some unknown period of the past. 

As water is so important an agent in 
the production of volcanic throes, it is 


looked to by those who have an imme- 
diate and fearful interest in the matter to 
give warning of an approaching convul- 


sion. The wells, they say, sink and the 
springs disappear, as the departure of the 
savages from the vicinity of the settle- 
ments used to betoken to our frontiers- 
men an Indian war. The element, so 
powerful as a. friend and an enemy, be- 
gins its attack by drawing in its pickets. 
The time for preparation may be a few 
hours or it may be some days, but when 
the wells change level it has come. So 
it was at Naples in 1779, 1806 and 1822. 
At the same‘time, the sign is not infal- 
lible, nor does it always manifest itself 
when an eruption is at hand. A cause 
for the frequent occurrence of the phe- 
nomenon is easy to suggest. The expul- 
sion of an enormous volume of matter, 
solid or gaseous, must produce a vacuum, 
and any surface fluid within reach will 
be absorbed to fill it. An infusion of the 
water with clay, scoriz or other matter by 
the direct action of the expulsive force, 
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changing its color to white, red or black, 
admits of as ready an explanation. When 
such portents are followed closely by a 
preliminary growl from the awakening 
monster, the crisis cannot be far off. 
The movements of the imprisoned gases 
which thus make themselves felt may or 
my not be attended by marked tremors 


pressions which follow the removal of the 
obstruction. In the language of Etna, 
when well at work, a sharp and clear 
clangor is sometimes detected that goes 
to account for the ancient myth of Vul- 
can’s having there located his smithy. 
The reverberation, among the dura ila 
of the mountain, of loosened rocks and 


WALLS OF THE CRATER OF KILAUEA. 


of the surface. Generally, they are com- 
paratively slight, and are confined to the 
immediate neighborhood. Of the excep- 
tions we shall speak farther on. The 
sound is said to be distinct from those 
which attend the actual eruption, as the 
indistinct and muffled mutterings of a 


‘ gagged mouth are different from the ex- 


blasts of vapor jostling each other in the 
rush for the outlet, suggests volition. 
The sympathy of ocean is sometimes 
as early in showing itself. Earthquakes 
are commonly accompanied by an agita- 
tion of the sea, but it sometimes occurs 
at the moment of an eruption. This 
happened at the destruction of Hercula- 
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neum, and at the outbreak of the same 
mountain in 1775. A few hours before 
the latter eruption, with no perceptible 
movement of the land the waves fled 
from the Neapolitan coast so suddenly 
and so far that the inhabitants thought 


land, Kamtschatka and the Andes are 
especially subject to this disaster. In 
1742, Bouguer and Condamine were qui- 
etly measuring an arc of the meridian 
under the shadow of Cotopaxi when the 
summit-snow melted and swept away six 
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the bottom of the sea had fallen through 
at some remote point. . 

The revival of a volcano rising beyond 
the limit of perpetual snow is marked by 
a thaw which often spreads devastation 
over the subjacent slopes and plain. Ice- 
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hundred houses and eight hundred hu- 
man beings. Sixty-one years later the 
same proud and shapely cone grew rest- 
ive under a scorching cross-examination 
at the hands of Humboldt. For fifteen 
years it had been still and silent, smoke- 
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less, white and beautiful. At sunrise one 
morning the mass of glittering snow, spot- 
less the evening before, had disappeared, 
and in its place stood a stern black mass 
of rock. Tolima, on the 
Isthmus of Panama, had 
for a century after its 
discovery by Europeans 
manifested no symptoms 
of restlessness. Its white 
cap had never been doff- 
ed to the heralds of civ- 
ilization. They expected 
such an event as little 
as ‘‘a thaw in Zembla.” 
March 12, 1595, its head 
was abruptly bared, and 
it paid its new lords an un- 
welcome homage in the 
shape of fire and water. 
The dwellers in vol- 
canic lands do not al- 
ways wait for any of 
these warnings. Obser- 
vation and experience 
seem. to have provided 
them with a special sense 
they cannot define, and 
not possessed by stran- 
gers. In 1835, for ex- 
ample, Vesuvius gave @@ 
forth none of the recog- 
nized notes of danger, 
yet those who had spent 
their lives at its base were 
conscious of an approach- 
ing crisis. The air, they said, was heavy 
and oppressive—very calm, though not 
warmer than usual. May this sensation, 
frequently noted on like occasions else- 
where, be due to a discharge of carbonic 
acid gas, rolling down the sides of the 
mountain, and mingling with the atmo- 
sphere before it separates and sinks? 
This gas, combined with sulphurous 
and hydrochloric gas, and with steam, 
exists abundantly in the vertical jet of 
smoke and cinders thrown out at the mo- 
ment of eruption — Pliny’s “pine tree.” 
This column, the vanguard of the Plutonic 
invasion, is driven through the before un- 
broken crust of the crater with immense 
force. Comparatively light as it is, it 
rises to a height of hundreds, and even 
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thousands, of yards before dispersirg 
horizontally. Far above it rise the more 
solid matters of ejection, especially the 
hollow globes of incandescent and viscous 


SMOKE-COLUMN. 


lava, which, as they cool, derive a spheri- 
cal form from rotation. A sheaf of these 
balls of fire was seen one hundred and 
eighty miles at sea when. the eruption of 
Kotlugaia occurred in 1860—an angle im- 
plying an elevation of twenty - four thou- 
sand feet, or nearly five miles. They 
were heard to burst at a distance of a 
hundred miles. We can have no dif- 
ficulty in realizing this when we consider 
the tremendous force with which expul- 
sion is effected. The pressure at the 
crater of Etna is estimated at three 
hundred atmospheres, and at that of 
Antisana fifteen hundred, or twenty-one 
thousand pounds, to the square inch! 
The utmost working power of a locomo- 
tive or other high-pressure engine does 
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not exceed one hundred and forty pounds 
to the inch. 

The column of smoke by day becomes, 
like that of Moses, one of fire by night. 
This is due to the reflection from the 
molten lava which boils beneath and is 
hurled aloft in fragments. Lightning is 
also produced, visible by day, when a 
high electrical tension is reached ; and 
thunder from above mingles with that 
below. The emission of actual flame 
from the crater has been a disputed point. 


LAVA-JET, MAUNA LOA. 


Spallanzani, Gay-Lussac, Poulett-Scrope, 
Brongniart and Waltershausen, after ob- 
servation during long periods of volca- 
noes in every part of the world, united 
in declaring that they never detected it. 
They denied the presence of hydrogen 


or other inflammable gas. Bunzen and 
Fouque, however, detected hydrogen in 
eruptions on the islands of Iceland, San- 
torin and Lanzerote. Sir H. Davy, Elie 
de Beaumont and Pilla avow that they 
distinctly saw flames issue from Vesuvius 
and Etna; and the later observations of 


[Jan. 


Abich seem to establish the existence of 
flame. It is, however, not conspicuous 
enough to be notable among the lumi- 
nous effects of eruptions. Practically, as 
applied to volcanoes, the word remains 
a fagon de parler. 

The eight yards of ashes and rapilli 
enveloping Pompeii cease to surprise in 
face of more modern illustrations of the 
mass of these substances sometimes eject- 
ed. That thrown out by Hecla in 1766 
covered a breadth of a hundred and fifty 
miles. The cinders from Timboro, half 
a century later, were carried nearly nine 
hundred miles. Instances of this kind, 
in which the actual depth of the deposit 


' at any one point was inconsiderable, are 


numerous and familiar. More in point is 
the thickness—four hundred feet—of the 
layer of ashes spread by Sangay upon the 
surface of the adjacent country. 

The cinders, when they fall, are rarely 
dry, although incandescent at the time 
of discharge. They absorb water from 
the volumes of steam which pass out si- 
multaneously. We have here an expla- 
nation of the casts of the human form 
found at Pompeii and perpetuated by 
means of plaster. The victims were 
enveloped in a paste which hardened 
ere decomposition set in, and attained, 
under pressure, a consistency capable of 
resisting the force of the gases resulting 
from that process. 

In chemical composition volcanic ashes 
vary. Vauquelin’s analysis of some from 
Etna shows, in large proportion, silica, 
sulphate of lime, sulphuret of iron and 
alumina; and, in smaller, magnesia, car- 
bon, copper and sulphur. Volcanic soils 
are, as a rule, noted for their fertility. 
Gypsum and potash abound in them. 
The latter is a chief ingredient in gran- 
ite, which is lava cooled under pressure. 

All grades of projectiles are used by 
the subterranean artillery. The sand 
and rapilli discharged with the ashes 
correspond to drop-shot. The bombs, 
already mentioned, are of dimensions as 
various as those employed by military 
engineers. They are alleged to differ 
in size according to the elevation of the 
mountains from which they are fired. A 
howitzer like Stromboli carries shells of 
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a few inches in diameter, while such 
Rodman monsters as Cotopaxi bombard 
heaven and earth with hollow shot of two 
or three yards calibre. They leave the 
crater with about the same velocity im- 
parted by gunpowder—from twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet per second. 

Most of the ejected solids fall back 
into the crater, where they are remelted 
and again ejected, keeping up this alter- 


nation of liquid and solid, of repose and 
movement, as long as the eruption lasts. 
The lava which rejects and receives them 
varies much in fluidity. In some cases 
stones cast upon its white-hot surface 
give back a ring as if from a hard sub- 
stance, and in others they are instantly 
swallowed up and liquefied. A fluctua- 
tion of consistency between that of water 
and that of thick gas-tar of course gives 


LAVA-FIELD, HECLA. 


rise to marked differences in the speed 
of the escaping torrent when it overflows, 
and in its aspect when cooled. The ve- 
locity of the stream, sometimes barely 
perceptible to the eye, and again—as at 
Mauna Loa in 1840—reaching the rate 
of nine miles an hour, is checked by 
the refrigeration of the surface, which 
encloses the glowing mass in an elastic 
sac. When this crust is so strained as 
to give way, the jet results in knobs and 
stalagmites of botyroidal form, as in the 
examples we engrave from Hecla and 
Hawaii. A more common appearance 
is that of scoriz or scales formed by the 
contraction of the surface in cooling, like 
those from heated iron. On Etna, in 
1820, a stream of lava which had com- 
menced its exit more than a year before 
was still in motion at the rate of a yard 
an hour. It resembled a mass of cin- 
ders which rolled upon each other with 


a metallic rattle. The enclosed core of 


lava glowed at night with a dull red, and 
quantities of steam escaped constantly 
from the crevices. A similar degree of | 
viscosity has left, at Mauna Loa, indu- 
rated bubbles or mamelon-shaped hills 
a hundred feet high, and at Bourbon the 
pasty slag is slowly ejected in ropy coils 
like those of a cable. 

Experiments made by Ste. Claire De- 
ville indicate seven hundred degrees of 
heat in lava outside of the crater. The 
rapid cooling of the surface aids in re- 
taining the internal heat; so that we 
cease to be surprised at its continuing to 
be perceptible, in large masses, for half 
a century, the crust varying little, if at 
all, in temperature from the surround- 
ing soil. This fact seems to militate 
against the theory that the tropical cli- 
mate which fossil forms indicate to have 
prevailed in the high latitudes during 
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some of the geologic epochs was due to 
the interior heat of the globe. A crust 
but a few inches thick enables us to walk 
and breathe comfortably over lava as 
hot as melted iron; and the spherical, 
and, so to speak, finished, form already 
assumed by the earth at the periods in 
question prove that its shell must have 
attained a very considerable thickness, 
perhaps closely approaching that which 
it now possesses. No good evidence ex- 
ists, we believe, that volcanic activity has 
much decreased since the first appearance 
of animal life. The giant ferns and club- 
mosses of the northern coal - measures 
grew and died as tranquilly as their min- 
iature descendants, and the sedimentary 
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strata in which their remains are imbed- 
ded prove ages of rarely and but locally 
broken repose over the breadth of con- 
tinents. Fora solution of this question 
we must look up, and not down—to the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
not to the central fire of our planet. Os- 
cillations of the earth's axis relatively to 
the ecliptic will probably furnish it. 

A curious fact has been noted in con- 
nection with the formation of lava. Many 
of the minerals composing it give no evi- 
dence of having undergone complete fu- 
sion. Crystals of augite are expelled by 
Stromboli; and in the lavas of other vol- 
canoes occur other crystalline substances 


easily fusible, and yet unchanged by their 


SS 


incandescent matrix. The large crystals 
of feldspar found in porphyritic granite, 
with the sharp mechanical separation of 
the other constituents of that rock, are 
additional illustrations. Dolomieu un- 
dertakes to explain this by supposing 
that the volcanic heat insinuates itself 
between the molecules of crystals like 
water among the particles of the salts 
which it dissolves, the one like the other 
leaving the original forms intact when it 
disappears. The same philosopher takes 
sulphur to be the flux that imparts fluid- 
ity to granite. Others maintain that sul- 
phur is by no means an invariable com- 
ponent, and that another flux must be 
sought. This they conceive to be found 


LAVA-BED, MOUNT: BOURBON. 


in water, abundant in all lava when 


erupted, escaping in the shape of steam 
when it cools freely in the open air, and 
absorbed by crystallization when the cool- 
ing occurs quickly or under pressure. 
The most remarkable and conspicuous 
effect in the latter case is the formation 
of basalt. Of this rock we shall have 
more to say in noticing pre-historic vol- 
canoes, for it is so rarely associated with 
recent eruptions that its igneous origin 
was, down to the present century, warm- 
ly disputed. It exists, however, at the base 
of Etna, and in excavations made through 
the lavas upon its side. A prismatic for- 
mation of the same character is found 
in the crater of Vulcano. The prisms, 
usually hexagonal, but exhibiting many 
other polygons, are erected perpendicu- 
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larly to the plane of refrigeration. They 
are therefore inclined at every angle. 
They are, according to the thickness of 
the bed, of all lengths, from an inch to 
nearly four hundred feet. The two illus- 
trations (pp. 37 and 39) we present, taken 
from the harbor of Catania, display the 
columns in every position. : 


We must here refer to some odd results © 


of the contrast between the internal and 
the superficial temperature of lava. Trees 


which lie in its way are often only car- 


in 1669, two centuries ago, by a current 
from Etna which overtopped, without 
prostrating or destroying, the city wall. 

Even in the prevailing character of 
their volcanic ejections the Old and New 
Worlds differ. Lava, the chief product 
in the former, is comparatively rare in 
the latter; while eruptions of mud, little 
known in Europe, are frequent among 
the Cordilleras. These are not to be 
confounded with the turbid floods sent 
dewn by the melting of snows under a 
sudden access of heat from the interior. 


bonized on the outside, instead of being 
at once overthrown and reduced to ashes. 
The sap protects the wood, produces a 
hard and comparatively cool film on the 
invading liquid, and so far saves the tree. 
This repellent power of steam is not dif- 
ficult for any one to apprehend who ever 
ran a rifle-ball in a damp mould and had 
the lead driven into hiseye, Much dry- 
er subjects than green trees have over- 
come the volcanic ardor. The traveler 


is shown at Catania the arcade formed 


They are veritalle outpours of clay and 
water, mixed often with fish caught up 
from the subterranean retreats where they 
spawn. Cotopaxi, Sangay, Tunguragua 
and Carguairazo.are in the habit of scat- 
tering fish and mud in highly objection- 


-able quantities—so profuse as in more 


than one instance to have caused pesti- 
lence from the effluvium. The far East 
shares this distinction with America. The 
Japanese volcano Miyiyama in 1793 is 
said to have buried fifty thousand of the 
inhabitants under a torrent of water, rocks 
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and clay. Java was similarly ravaged in 
1822. The regularly-grooved cone of one 
of the volcanoes, the Sumbing, shows an 
exceptional effect of such flows upon the 
shape of theirsource. Emissions of clay, 


like those of lava, proceed from crevices 
on the slope or at the base of the moun- 
tain, as well as from the crater. The in- 
frequency of an outpour of lava from the 
summits of the volcanoes of the Cordil- 


POPOCATEPETL. 


leras is due to their immense height, and 
the consequent weight of the column of 
melted matter. The surface-water, for 
the same reason, has farther to sink be- 
fore reaching fire, and is apt to be ex- 
pelled in company with the earth, cin- 
ders and other comparatively light ma- 
terials through which it passes. 

Volcanoes, like all other classes of 
natural objects, have their individual 
characters. Let us glance at some of 
these idiosyncrasies—themes of contem- 
plative inquiry to us, but obtrusive enough 
to those who have direct practical expe- 
rience of them. 

Chili is exceptionally rich—if such a 
term can be applied to so unpleasant 
a kind of wealth—in volcanoes. Her 
limits include the loftiest in the world. 
Aconcagua and Tupungato rise to the 


heights respectively of 23,100 and 22,000 
feet. The former rears its central cone 
in the midst of twelve others, the baker's 
dozen playing together with perfect unan- 
imity, and not by turns, as usually hap- 
pens with neighboring vents. Antuco, 
of nearly the same height, has been more 
thoroughly explored, owing to its greater 
accessibility. Farexceeding Cotopaxi, and 
still more Teneriffe, in elevation, it joins 
them in the exceptional sharpness of its 
apex among the volcanoes of the globe. 
It rises by three stages or stories. The 
lowest is composed of the prevailing 
rocks of the Andes, and swells from the 
foot-hills of the coast with a compara- 
tively moderate slope, which increases to 
a grade of fifteen or twenty degrees on 
the main cone. The upper portion of 
this, for twelve hundred feet, is white. 
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with perpetual snow, and is terminated 
by a circular platform or ledge around 
the base of the smaller cone, which as- 
cends with the still sharper inclination 
of thirty to thirty-five degrees, thus giv- 
ing a beautifully-curved profile to the 
whole mountain. The crater is ellipti- 
cal in form, not more than two hundred 
yards in its longest dimension. It never 
sends out lava, that substance finding 
egress from crevices a long way below, 
but-is-in the habit of projecting heavy 
stones to a height so great that they have 
been known to fall among passing cara- 
vans twelve leagues off. Such is the 
statement of M. Péppig, based upon local 
accounts. A steady column of smoke 
rises from two thousand to three thou- 
sand feet above the summit. White 
steam blends sometimes with the smoke, 
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and, rising to a vast height, separates 
itself and floats off in a broad cloud. 
Before this has been absorbed by the at- 
mosphere or the distance, another and 
another will take shape and follow in its 
wake, all visible at once. Slowly they 
drift together and coalesce, and a rain- 
cloud gladdens the green valleys far 
below. 
Antuco has the additional trait of wind- 
ing up each of its actual eruptions with a 
jet of cold water. This, the explorer 
was convinced, came from the crater, 
but whether it entered from the snows 
or from a fathomless lake which adorns 
the western side of the mountain and 
bears its name, remained a question. 
A phenomenon wholly peculiar to the 
Chilian volcanoes has been noted by a 
number of scientific voyagers. This is 


THE FRIAR’S PEAK. 


a glow, like broad flashes of lightning, 
which in the nights of summer crowns 
the summits and brightens the whole 
sky. It is neither preceded nor follow- 
ed by storms, and its electric nature is 
doubted. Perhaps the extreme rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere at a height so far 


above the other volcanoes of the globe 
Vout. XIX.—3 


permits the inflamed gases to traverse a 
wider space before extinction, and to be 
more distinctly visible. The Peruvian 
craters, however, nearly as high, differ 
only in being nearer the equator and in 
a warmer zone. Whatever the as yet 
unascertained cause, the spectacle lends 
a rare charm to the Chilian nights. 
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' Beautiful names are a heritage of Cis- 
atlantic volcanoes. However mischiev- 
ous in other respects may have been the 
amalgamation of Castilian and Indian, 
it has certainly produced a musical no- 
menclature. The long penultimate vowel 
makes a chant of each name, and of none 
more than Popdéca-tépetl, that word so 
barbarized by our school-boys young and 
old. The reader will recall the versi- 
cles of John Quincy Adams, one of the 
men “whose foible was omniscience,”’ in 


hy 


only a little smoke placing them on the 
active list. They are interesting as show- 
ing nearly their whole height above the 
plain which borders the Gulf, and pre- 
senting to the eye in a single picture all 
the vegetable zones. Orizaba offers the 
interior wall of its crater invitingly to 
the spectator at Vera Cruz, but rarely 
indeed is the challenge accepted. The 
circumference of the abyss is about five 
miles, in a long ellipse, which declines 
with the southern slope of the mountain, 
and is literally a conic section. The out- 
line of Popocatepetl is equally striking, 
being broken, above the snow-line, by a 
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paraphrase of Horace’s “ Integer vite,” 
etc.: 
In bog and quagmire, deep and dank, 
His foot shall never settle: ~ 
He mounts the summit of Mont Blanc, 
Or Popocatepetl ! 
This mountain, and its mate of almost 
identical stature, of eighteen thousand 
feet—Orizaba—are our next-door vol- 
canic neighbofs, and were once for some 
months American territory. Very quiet _ 
neighbors of their kind they are, too; 


ORIZABA. 


rock called the Pico del Fraile, answer- 
ing as a landmark to the Grands Mulets 
of Mont Blanc. The crater, nearly a 
thousand feet deep and four thousand 
by five thousand in horizontal extent, is 
actually inhabited, the exhausted giant 
having yielded his crest to the yoke of 
commerce. 
Halfway down 

Hangs one who gathers su/phur. Dreadful trade! 

That irreducible flux, most volatile yet 
most persistent of elements, is gathered 
from beds and efflorescence. Sulphurous — 
vapor constantly exudes from many crev- 
ices. The nearly perpendicular walls de- 
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spar. Hand in hand with science and 
commerce, history climbs this dreary 
height. Cortés drew from the white 


rive from it a prevailing tint of yellowish- 
white, yet they are remarkable for strata 
of porphyritic lava with crystals of feld- 


peak, looked up to by the Aztecs for un- 
known centuries with. superstitious rev- 
erence, the means of their enslavement. 
It is a moot-point still whether the sul- 
phur he used for replenishing his ammu- 
nition- boxes was drawn from openings 
on the mountain-side or from the crater ; 
but as it is known that his followers as- 
tonished the-Indians by ascending Oriza- 
ba, the presumption is that they reached 
also the summit of its mate. 

Hecla, if placed. by the side of one of 
the Mexican mountains just mentioned, 
would hardly play the part of a cinder- 
bank, its height being under five thou- 
sand feet. Yet it is the boss of a lava- 
shie.d that covers the bosom of the North 
Atlantic for a space of forty thousand 
square miles. The whole island may 
be pronounced one volcano. Among its 
matters of eruption figures common salt, 
derived either from the deposits of rock- 
salt frequently associated with volcanic 
regions, or, as some think, directly from 
_the sea. The force which brought the 
island into being devoted itself with 
steadiness and perseverance to its deso- 
lation until, in 1763, the work seemed tol- 
erably complete. Hecla then rested for 
eighty years. In 1845 it suddenly re- 


vived, and the vault of lava which form- 
ed its top fell in with a fearful crash. ‘The 
other chimneys of this roof of Hades 
meanwhile were not idle. The lava from 
Skaptar -Jékul in 1783 flowed in oppo- 
site directions till it formed a continuous 
line of ninety miles—the distance. be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia—with 
a depth of from one hundred to six hun- 
dred feet. Lava in beds comparable in 
extent to this is familiar in other regions 
of eruption. In Iceland the climate adds 
at once lightning and ice to the machi- 
nery of destruction. Twelve ponies and 
a man were killed by a single flash from 
Kablegia-Jékul. The glaciers are pro- 
jected both in fragments and in melted 
torrents. Summer snows, hail large and 
thick enough to destroy the smaller an- 
imals, and rains of tropical volume, if 
not wholly superinduced by volcanic ac- 
tion, at least accompany and are aggra- 
vated by it. They do not prevail else- 
where in that latitude. 

The simile ‘kindling fire through ice 
like Hecla’s flame” loses its point when 
we recall the buried deposits of ice found 
on Etna and many other volcanoes. An 
overlay of loose and porous rocks—bad 
conductors of heat as volcanic rocks gen- 
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erally are—produces these natural, or un- 
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natural, refrigerators. We have already 
had occasion to note the singular alterna- 
tion of alliance and antagonism between 
fire and water, resulting in the most vio- 
lent repulsion and the most intimate com- 
bination. Nowhere is the association 
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more striking or multiform than in ie 
land. There, the two 
elements have separate 
sets of craters. The 
Geysers have ceased 
to be unique since the 
discovery of fountains 
resembling them in 
California, in New Zea- 
land and on the head- 
waters of the Missouri, 
but for magnitude and 
beauty they remain un- 
rivaled. In their struc- 
ture and methods of ac- 
tion we see something 
regular, finished and 
artistic. They rank 
with the symmetrical 
crystal, the calyx of a 
flower and the perfect 
level of the sea among 
the workmanlike, as 3 
opposed to the acci- 4 
dental and amorphous, 
shapes of creation. 
The funnel of a vol- 
cano, when inactive, 
cannot be probed by 
the eye. Heaps of 
scoriz or indurated 
lava conceal the open- 
ing, and we can only 
speculate as to whether 
itis capped with a vault- 
ed coverlid or corked 
with a long core that penetrates to the in- 
ternal fires. At the Great Geyser, on the 
contrary, you stand upon aregularly-form- 
ed mound some eighty feet across and of 
slight elevation. At your feet opens a cir- 
cular basin of half that diameter and eight 
or ten feet deep, coated with silicious con- 
cretions like moss encrusted with silver. 
In the centre of this cavity you see, when 
the perfectly-transparent water is at rest, 
a cylindrical canal, ten feet across at its 


mouth and gradually narrowing as its 
enameled tube sinks out of sight. The 


water, when in repose, fills the basin to 
the brim, and the fiercest and loftiest jets 
cause but little of it to flow down the 
sides of the mound. These explosions 
are preceded by sounds like distant can- 
non. Large bubbles rise to the surface, 


THE STROCKR. 


which grows convex, and the boiling col- 
umn shoots to a height of from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty feet. 

The Strockr (Churn) has formed no 
mound, but rises from a slight depres- 
sion in the plain. Its water, of a yel- 
lowish tint though perfectly clear, some- 
times sinks twenty or thirty feet below 
the orifice. This is five feet in diameter. 
The tube, perfectly round, dwindles as it 


descends. Its jets attain even a greater 
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height than those of its neighbor, and 


are longer sustained. Henderson re-- 


ports having seen one rise for three- 
quarters of an hour continuously to an 
elevation at some moments of two hun- 
dred feet. Ohlsen saw the column main- 
tained at a fourth less than that height 
for a period more than twice as long. — 
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These spasms occur, like those of the 
Great Geyser, at measured intervals. 
Tourists have learned, however, that 
they need not wait upon the good plea- 
sure of the Strockr. A contribution of 
stones is speedily responded to by an 
outbreak. The ebullition constantly go- 
ing on at the bottom becomes feebler 


| 


FORMATION OF A GEYSER. 


and more feeble till all is silent. The 
elastic reservoir of steam which supplies 
the motive- power momentarily recedes 
before the lowered temperature, as the 
gauge of an engine flies back when the 
furnace-door is opened and fuel thrown 
in. Soon the recoil comes. Ebullition 
is again heard, faintly at first, but grow- 
ing louder, until at the end of a few min- 
utes the water is seen to rise to the mouth 
and spring seven or eight feet above it. 
The column, solid as a tree-trunk, gains 
by successive leaps its normal elevation 
of over a hundred feet, only a few drops 
falling without the margin, so that the 
aggressive inquirer may stand close by, 
fearless of the vengeance of the irritated 
giant. Retaliation is related to have be- 
fallen an innocent horse. The animal 
slipped into the Churn, and was return- 
ed in a few minutes thoroughly cooked. 

The Strockr .is modern, having been 
an inconsiderable hot spring eighty years 
ago, when the third and oldest of the 
stormy trinity, the Old Geyser, was si- 
lenced. A convulsion of the soil swept 
off thirty or forty feet of the low hill on 


which it rose. The canals which fed the 
fountain were thus brought to light. The 
Geyser of history dwindled to a couple 
of basins, the larger perhaps fifteen feet 
across. The water stands at the same 
level in both. At the bottom two chan- 
nels are seen to pass into a sort of cave, 
clouds of steam from which reveal the 
boiler that fed the ancient fountain. 
An idea of the Geyser apparatus may 
be gathered from the accompanying cut. 
The jets are due to a reciprocation of 
pressure between water and steam in an 
underground reservoir. Heat is supplied 
by volcanic fires far above the boiling- 
point. When the steam reathes a suf-' 
ficient pressure, its expansion drives out 
the water; the weight of which, in re- 
turning at a reduced temperature, com- 
bines with the lowered heat to compress 
the steam until it can muster strength for 
a new effort. Water in the liquid and 
water in the vaporized state have by 
turns the mastery. The vertical pipes 
are never empty, so that the pressure of 
the water is constant, and the steam can 
gain only temporary and partial relief. 
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A number of other hot springs are 
scattered over the plain or basin of six | 
square miles in which-the Geysers . 7 
are found. They keep the air full 2am 
of steam, but their surface never § 
rises into jets. At Rotomohama, 
in New Zealand, a similar depres- am 
sion is occupied by a hot lake, the 3 
edges fringed with boiling fountains 
and the terraces above seamed with 
boiling cascades. In the production 
of these jets the siphon would ap- 
pear to play a more prominent part 
than in Iceland. 

In the crevices which exhale hy- 
drogen, carbonic acid gas, sulphuric 
vapors, naphtha, and mud impreg- 
nated with different salts we have 
other secondary forms of volcanic 
action. These often occur at points ; 
remote from living craters, and far- - 
ther inland than we usually see the 
latter. Inflammable gas emerges 
at Barigazzo, Pietramala and other 
points in Central Italy; near Gre- 
noble in France, six hundred miles 
from any active volcano; in Persia 
and in China, as well as in the vol- 
canic region of Central America. = 
The fires of Bakou, kept alive by 2 
the Parsees for some thousands @ 
of years, supply a familiar example. 2 
Equally well known are the springs @ 
of naphtha—not to be confounded @ 
with the petroleum-wells of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia—existing in 
the same region and in one or two 
of the West India Islands. The salsas or 
mud-springs of Java and the Apennines 
emit a strong bituminous odor. Neither 
of these localities possesses coal, so that 
the fossil vegetable or animal matter 
which furnishes the bitumen has not 
yet been traced. It is probably dissemi- 
nated through strata of bituminous lime- 
stone, of. which the Seyssel mastic, used 
for asphaltum pavements, is an example. 

The solfataras, illustrated by that of 
Pozzuoli near Naples, have a closer con- 
nection with existing volcanoes. They 
represent an earlier stage on the road to 
extinction marked out by the other classes 
of foci we have just named. That of 


Pozzuoli, like everything else on the | 
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shores of the marvelous bay, has been 
exhaustively studied. Geologists are a 


= 
TERMINAL CRATER OF MAUNA LOA. 


unit in pronouncing it a half-dead volca- 
no. Themonster’s rocky ribs have almost 
ceased to heave, his bronchial tubes are 
clogged, and his parting sighs are dense 
with sulphur. The sympathizing sages 
who watch his last moments detect from 


year to year his failing strength. But he 


is very likely to outlive them. The pro- 
cess of dissolution with so vast a body is 
slow. It may be preceded by intervals 
of coma covering four or five centuries, 
and the vital fires may then again flicker 
up into convulsions. The Titans meas- 
ure their threescore and ten not by years, 
but by zons, and their dying hours by 
ages. EDWARD C. BRUCE. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


HIS was the final evening of the 

Merediths’ stay in Saintford, and 
Frank Layton was to give a small din- 
ner- party, succeeded by a general re- 
ception and ball. Thus, when Maurice 
descended from his room at six o'clock, 
he found that the house was decorated 
with flowers and that the ladies wore 
their diamonds. ‘You are all very 
magnificent,” said-he. “I had quite 
forgotten it was a party-night.— Luigi, 
will you go to my room and bring me 
a pair of gloves?” 

“That is Maurice to the life, Mrs. Mer- 
edith,” remarked Rosamond. “I may 
tell him every day for two weeks that I 
wish him to remember a certain engage- 
ment: then finally am rewarded when 
the time arrives by the discovery that he 
is shut up for the night in some odious 
committee-room.” 

“Rosamond dear,” returned Maurice 
blandly, “under the circumstances I re- 
ally think it ought to be proper for you to 
have two husbands, one of whom should 
have nothing to do save to remember 
dinner-parties and receptions, and make 
himself generally agreeable.” 

“What have you been doing all day, 
Maurice ?—Mrs. Meredith—will you be- 
lieve it?—this is actually the first time I 
have seen him since yesterday.” 

“That is not my fault, Rosamond, for 
I came down at one o'clock for the ex- 
press purpose of asking you to drive with 
me, and you had gone out yachting with 
Violet and Wilmot.” 

“T have a letter from papa,” said Ro- 
samond, “and you may as well read it 
yourself, for it is filled with messages for 
you.” 

Maurice eagerly seized the letter, and 
advancing down the long flower-decked 
parlors, met his brother entering. He 
was in full evening-dress, with a tuberose 
in his button-hole, and was drawing on 
his gloves; but although there was noth- 
ing picturesque or disheveled about him, 
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but quite the reverse, Maurice stared at 


him in dismay, for he perceived some- 


thing unusual and chilling in his ap- 
pearance. 

“How are you, Frank ?” said he, arrest- 
ing him. ‘What have you been doing 
all day ?” 

“TI have been in my room,” returned 
the other. “To tell the truth, I am not 
quite well.” 

“T should think not,” exclaimed Mau- 
rice earnestly. ‘What is it? You look 
wretchedly.” He put his arm within his 
brother’s and led him into the study. 

Frank closed the door quietly behind 
them as they entered. “I am ashamed 
that Iam such a boy as to carry a signal 
of distress at my masthead,” he remark- 
ed coolly, with a faint smile flickering 
across his face. ‘Since you have found 
me out, I may as well tell you at once 
that Miss Clairmont has accepted Clif- 
ford.” 

“What infernal nonsense, Frank! 
Who dared say such a thing?” 

“"Tis no hearsay,” rejoined Frank, 
with entire calmness. “I went to call 
on her at noon, and walked in without 
ringing, as I am in the habit of doing 
when I hear voices inside. Jack was— 
Never mind. It is their secret, but there 
was no mistaking the position of affairs. 
It seems to me a hurried courtship, yet 
she liked him from the first. Not once 
since he came with me from Newport has 
her manner been what it was before. I 
think it highly improbable that so sudden 
an engagement should be announced at 
present, but I can only be thankful that 
accident has given me the key to the 
problem which was torturing me.” 

Maurice groaned heavily as if in mor- 
tal pain, and sinking into a chair leaned 
his elbows on the table and buried his 
face in his hands. 

“At three o'clock,” continued Frank 
in the same cold, trained voice, ‘Clifford 
came to my room and asked if he could 
take my chestnut to ride to Bridgeford— 
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the other horses were all in use. He ex- 
plained that he wanted to get Miss Clair- 
mont a bouquet. I told him of course to 
ride Max, but that he could find no such 
flowers as Powers could pick for him and 
arrange under his direction. ‘ Thank you, 
old fellow!’ said he laughing oddly, ‘ but 
under the circumstances I should prefer 
to-day not to present your flowers to Miss 
Clairmont, for in so many other ways I 
am indebted to my enemy for aid and 
comfort, I am shamefaced at accepting 
any further favors.’ I assure you there 
was no mistaking either his words or his 
flushed, excited manner.” 

Maurice had kept silence, but he look- 
ed up now: the veins in his forehead 
were knotted and swollen, and he show- 
ed signs of some powerful emotion. 

Frank smoothed out the broad high 
brow with a touch as gentle as a wo- 
man’s. ‘Dear Maurice,” said he, “I 
love you for taking my misfortune so to 
heart, but you must not. I find myself 
stronger than I had thought: the first 
horror of it is over, and now, ‘being 
gone, I am a man again.’" 

Still, Maurice did not speak. Luigi 
came to the door and announced the ar- 
rival of guests, and, making a supreme 
effort, he wrenched himself from his 
chair and stood up. ‘Go into the par- 
lor, Frank,” he said in his usual voice. 
“T must read this letter, but will follow 
you in three minutes.” ~ 

Frank walked away slowly, while Mau- 
rice mechanically opened the sheet and 
read the four pages without mentally 
taking in a single word written there. 

Rosamond came in to look for him 
before he had finished. “I was not cer- 
tain,” she exclaimed, laughing, ‘‘ but that 
you had forgotten all about the dinner 
again. Everybody has come, and all 
are down except Jack. What a man he 
is for being behindhand! Papa always 
says he was born just half an hour too 
late ever to amount to anything.” 

Maurice burst out laughing. ‘I think 
not,” said he—“I think not.” 

“What are you laughing at?” demand- 
ed Rosamond, unaware that she had said 
anything droll. ‘I wish you could have 
seen Frank greet Miss Clairmont. What 
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manners he has! -Charles Lamb would 
have written an essay about them.” 
They were entering the parlors, and 
Maurice left Miss Clifford and went about 
speaking to the guests. -Felise was sit- 
ting in the bay-window on the crimson 
sofa, and the rich color threw out the 
white and azure of her dress in such vivid 
contrast that he seemed to see nothing 
else, and his eyes felt dazzled as he walk- 
ed the length of the rooms toward her. 
He only bowed before her in his grand- 
est manner—he was too furiously angry 
with her to speak—and in return for her 
uplifted, deprecating glance he gave her 
a look which made her spirit quail with- 
in her: then took his stand by one of the 
pillars and watched her closely. Jack 
entered almost at the same moment that 
Maurice walked away, and sat down be- © 
side her with his most successful air, and 
the deep blush and downcast eyes which 
greeted him were quite enough to vindi- 
cate Frank’s theory, unless one knew 
that the aching heart of this little girl 
was wildly questioning sense and mem- 
ory to discover the meaning of the angry 
gleam in Maurice’s eyes. Frank had 
himself arranged the seats of the guests 
at table, and Jack carried off Felise with 
a great flourish. 
Dinners at the cottage were always ju- 
diciously ordered and exquisitely served, 
and no one could find any fault to-night 
in either menu or service ; but still some- 
thing was lacking, and almost every one 
was conscious of the tedium of the long 
courses. Frank was never a great talk- 
er, but usually he had the art of putting 
his guests at their best and promoting 
conversation: to-night he exerted him- 
self more than usual, but his manner 
was grave and chilling. As for Maurice, 
he spoke not a word unless he was point- 
edly addressed, but looked straight be- 
fore him, as completely indifferent as if 
he had been a painted portrait. It hap- 
pened that in Secretary Clifford's letter 
there had been some items of political 
news displeasing to his party, and Rosa- 
mond remarked to some one that Mr. 
Layton was quite put out about the nom- 
inations: accordingly, no one wondered 
at his gloom, and he was allowed to gaze 
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undisturbed into the pyramid of flowers 
which formed the central table-ornament. 
’ But a band was playing in the hall and 
covered the silences with music, and most 
of the party gossiped and prattled, buzz- 
ing airy flirtation and gay talk around 
the table. Jack Clifford was in the high- 
est spirits, although there could be no 
sensible reason for such elation, as the 
real truth of the situation was that he 
was a young man violently in love with 
a charming girl who was indifferent to 
him. Still, although to-morrow he ex- 
pected to be the most wretched of men, 
there was meanwhile a present which 
seemed to him half like success, since 
this buoyant-hearted young gentleman 
saw plainly that the two Laytons at least 
believed him to be engaged to Miss Clair- 
mont. Frank might carry off all the 
honors to-morrow, but he could at least 
make a glorious parade of them to-night ; 
so he forgot the immaterial fact of his 
sore defeat, and wholly exasperated every 
man at table by his wit and good-humor. 
When the ladies left the table both 
Maurice and Clifford sprang up to open 
the door for them. Jack returned to his 
seat, but the other, with a nod toward 
Frank, left the room by another door 
and entered the study, where he threw 
himself into a large arm-chair. The 
room was not lighted, for it was never 
open to company, and night had come 
in and covered it with a darkness and 
gloom which at first seemed to Maurice 
a pleasant repose to his fatigued spirit. 
For a time he remained immovable: his 
mood was both bitter and hopeless, and 
it was a comfort to be free to look his 
anger in the face. But suddenly some 
thought smote him, and he sprang 
up aroused for action. Frank’s little 
King Charles, Ton-Ton, had crept into 
his lap. Maurice thrust his hand into 
an inner pocket and drew out a little 
pearl- colored glove—who knows with 
what wild folly kissed and cherished ?— 
and held it out to the spaniel. “Go find 
her, Ton-Ton,”’ said he—“ go find her.” 
The dog sniffed the glove, then bark- 
ed to be let into the passage. Maurice 
opened the door and followed him down 


the hall—not toward the drawing-room, | 
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but into a little alcove-parlor under the 
staircase. It was generally used by Luigi 
as his retiring-room, but to-night had 
been fitted up as a boudoir and hung 
with rose-colored chintzes and lighted by 
globe lights, now burning dimly. Maurice 
had tested the spaniel’s sagacity before, 
and followed him unhesitatingly into this 
pretty out-of-the-way nook. Ton-Ton 
was right: Miss Clairmont had chosen 
this place for her retirement until the 
ball opened. 

She looked up at Maurice timidly as 
he entered, then bending down caressed 
the dog, without finding courage to utter 
a single word. He looked at her stead- 
fastly, and she was by far too beautiful 
to-night to be regarded coldly. “Child! 
child said he, have you done 
this thing?” 

She lifted her face with a frightened 
air. ‘Violet went up stairs to direct her 
packing,” she ‘returned with an air of 
deprecation, “and I pretended to go with 
her, but came here instead ; for indeed, 
Mr. Layton, I feel miserably tired.” 

He waved his hand imperiously, then 
sat down close beside her and spoke in 
the lowest voice close to her ear. His 
face worked with strong emotion: “ Did 
I give you up for this? Did I go through 
that terrible struggle for this? I thought 
I was sacrificing my own longing for you 
that you might have a better fate than I 
could give you. You cost me a terrible 
price, but for Frank’s sake I was able to 
pay it. Now you throw his happiness 
away. I could hate you for it!” 

She had turned to a deathly paleness, 
and stared at him dumbly with distend- 
ed eyes. 

“How dared you?” he asked, looking 
at her with a face which grew every mo- 
ment sterner and more rigid. “Did you 
wish to punish me? Have you thought 
it so cruel that I lingered in your neigh- 
borhood that you wished to torture me 
thus? Do you believe that I would have 
remained here a moment after that morn- 
ing unless I had been bound by the pres- 
ence of another to spend this weary in- 
terval in Saintford? Had I had my own 
will, I should have gone long since far, 
far away, where I might have found 
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some chance of forgetting every scrap, 
every shred, of my: memories of you.” 

“T cannot understand you,” she fal- 
tered. 

“You have accepted Clifford,” return- 
ed Maurice with a glance of anger and 
scorn. 

.“Oh no,” she returned hurriedly : “how 
could you believe it? I could not think 
of such a folly.” 

“Thank God! thank God!” cried Mau- 
rice, falling on his knees and clasping his 
arms about her. “ Darling child, I loved 
you so—loved you so, it killed me to 
think you had given yourself to anybody 
else.” 

He had Strained Felise to his breast, 
and her face was hidden from him. He 
leaned his head over her, and his lips 
touched her curls again and again. 
Great shivers ran through him and tears 
started to his eyes. If he felt happiness 
in this mad avowal, it was an agony of 
happiness. 
tell me you love me, child,”’ he murmur- 
ed. ‘Ah, how my arms ached to clasp 
you that morning! Oh, Felise, what 
have I not suffered these two weeks! 
You don’t know— your little innocent 
heart could not guess— what imperish- 
able feelings you put into my heart. I 
could not rest. Time and time again I 
have written all through the night to 
keep you out of my mind. But now we 
will be happy—we will be happy: come 
what may, we will be happy—won’t we, 
dear ?” 

She moved uneasily within his arms. 

“What is it, my darling ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Layton, this is so wrong! 
Oh, let me go.” 

He unfastened his strong clasp upon 
her, and she withdrew hastily from him, 
but their eyes met and could not part. 

“You love me,” said he with a smile 
that thrilled her. “ You need not deny it 
—you love me! There is but one heaven 
on earth for you, and that is in my arms."’ 
The blood surged to her face and her 
eyes drooped. “Look up at me again,” 
he added, and she obeyed him. His face 
glowed with ardor and pleasure: there 
was such entire command in his glance 
that until he spoke again she experienced 


“T don’t need to have you 
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the bliss of joyful irresponsibility: she 
did not analyze this state of semi-con- 
scious, languid happiness, but no magic . 
potion could have made her more com- 
pletely the slave of his will. “You are 
mine,” said he again, but very gravely 
now. “You are mine. But close your 
eyes, Felise: they rob me of my senses,” 
he added with a trace of struggle in his 
voice. “ Will you let me kiss you? Think 
before you answer, child; for, remember, 
once let me kiss you and I shall give you 
no power to recede. I dare not kiss you, 
then let you go again. Decide our des- 
tiny once for all, for once my lips on 
yours, you shall be my wife, though it 
costs us both our salvation.” 

Her color faded. “You are engaged 
to marry another woman,” she murmur- 
ed with a convulsive effort. ‘We can be 
nothing to each other—never—never— 
never ‘ 

He restrained himself only by a vio- 
lent effort. She little knew what a reck- 
less, desperate soul looked at her hun- 
grily from his gleaming eyes. Primitive- 
and lawless instincts almost controlled 
him, let him govern himself with a strong 
hand as he might. ‘Let me tell you ex- 
actly how we stand,” he answered her in 
a voice full of pain he could not control. 
“It does seem to me that man was never 
bound as I am bound, but at one word 
from you I am ready to break my bonds 
and be free. Frank loves you tenderly, 
but that is not all: the worst is that he - 
has confided to me his sacredest inner- 
most feelings regarding you, I listening 
all the time to him with this traitor’s 
heart. To betray him, to win you away 
from him, would be the deed of a das- 
tard. But if you loved me, dear— I 
told him-—it was last night I told him— 
that he was sure to win you at last—that 
I hoped to see you his wife. What those 
words cost me! You see, child,”” he went 
on in an agitated whisper, bending close 
over the form he dared not touch, “I 
loved you from the very first, but I told 
myself it was but reading a charming 
page, but listening to an exquisite tune, 
until I found out that you loved me as 
well.” She shuddered and moved away 
from him. “Until then,” he pursued ve- 
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hemently, “I had not once thought of 
wronging Frank; but that knowledge 
_woke up the demon within me. I could 
give up the woman I loved, but oh—my 
. God!—how could I resign the woman 
who loved me?” 

He was silent for a moment, then con- 
tinued: “Besides Frank, thére is Rosa- 
mond. She is worthy of any man’s wor- 
ship, but we were not made for each oth- 
er. To renounce her would be to re- 
nounce my public life. But that is noth- 
ing, less than nothing, tome now. Have 
we not our own lives to live? Let us 
lose the world: it can but give us the 
chance to love each other the more. I 
cannot, like Frank, offer you a fortune. 
In truth, I am a poor man, for I have re- 
signed my profession: my political pros- 
pects will be hazarded, for my most pow- 
erful friends will be estranged, and I must 
go to work anew. But J am Certain you 
will not feel unhappy in bearing for a 
time comparative poverty and obscurity 
with me. Do not be afraid of any trou- 
ble and confusion for yourself in engag- 
ing yourself to me. You shall know 
nothing of any annoyance. Just put 
your hand in mine, give me your lips 
once, and we will part for one month. 
Then I will return to claim you. There 
is my hand, Felise, waiting for yours.” 

She clenched her hands together in 
her lap: her face was buried among the 
sofa-pillows. 

“Are you afraid of poverty with me?” 
he asked. 

“No, no.” 

“T could make you so happy! You 
know little of the heart and soul in me 
which love for you has aroused. When 
I am once unshackled you will begin to 
have some idea of the Maurice Layton 
who loves you. I could make your life 
pass like a dream of enchantment, Fe- 
lise.” 

“Do not tempt me,” she cried despair- 
ingly : “do not dare to tempt me!” 

“God forbid that I should tempt you ! 
Have I tempted you? Ask your heart 
if Iam not losing my own cause because 
I want to do nothing, to compel you to 
nothing, which your own reason does not 
approve. I will let you take no step blind- 
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ly, else you could have refused me noth- 
ing, Felise. But now that I have set all 
the circumstances of my position before 
you, I ask you to think of me. You can 
bless me—reflect how your love can bless 
me. I am lonely, bitterly lonely, with- 
out you. I love no one else in the wide 
_world ; so I give you all my world for a 

plaything to throw away. Come to me 
—make me a new heaven and a new 
earth.” 

She sat up, but her face was so cover- 
ed with tears that she was blind. The 
pure, girlish face, so true and tender, 
yet so suffering, stabbed him with re- 
morse. His soul was an utter chaos: hon- 
or, truth, duty, all seemed to him fantas- 
tical-restraints of weak, cold natures, for 
he was so smitten by this tragic passion 
of desire that there was but one Right 
for ‘him in the world—to snatch to his 
own heart this precious flower of love. 
He was contemptuous of the risks he 
ran in gaining it: not to have this girl’s 
love would precipitate him into the mis- 
ery of a lifelong routine of every-day dis- 
appointments, with darker climaxes of 
deadly pain when remembering what 
he had almost gained, then lost. He 
tried to take her hand, but she repulsed 
him. 

“You are torturing me,” said he 
hoarsely. 

She clasped her hands as children 
clasp them in prayer at their mother’s 
knee, and shaking away her tears she 
looked into his face with the touching 
faith and dependence of a little child. 

“I could not help loving you,” she 
whispered, unable to command an au- 
dible voice, “ but I can help ruining your 
life and—others’ lives.” 

“You will ruin my life only by not giv- 
ing yourself to me. Say once, ‘I love ~ 
you, Maurice—I will be your wife.’” 

“No, Mr. Layton: I shall not say it.” 

“You confess you love me. Does the 
man you love deserve this treatment of 
you?” 

“No,” she answered timidly, fearful 
of arousing either his anger orf his ten- 
derness. ‘I have been very foolish, very 
wrong. You may blame me for all.” 


“Blame you, child! What do you 
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wish me to do?’ He looked at her with - 
an ironical smile. ; 

“Act as if you had never seen me,” 
she answered, shrinking from his gaze 
and speaking in a hopeless voice. 

“Ah, how easy! You have the tutor- 
ed mind of a woman, not the wild, fiery 
heart of aman. Act as if I had never 
seen you, Felise! Knowing you has 
cost me dear: ah, it has cost me all I 
once regarded with satisfaction—my self- 
respect, my love of my work, my con- 
viction of what I must make my life. 
You have put into my experience im- 
perishable desires which glow at fierce 
red heat, yet you bid me dismiss these 
raging wolves and go back unscarred to 
my old tranquillity of mind!” 

He turned sharply on his heel and 
paced the room, moved by sudden wrath 
against her. She knew little of his strug- 
gle, or she must have felt a crueler pang, 
adeeper dismay. He was torn by strong 
passions, yet at the same time his mood 
verged on cynicism, and produced this 
discord of rage with his tenderness. This 
was, then, the way a woman loved—lurea 
man to the point of forgetting every land- 
mark of duty and honor, then entrench 
herself safe within pious proprieties and 
bid him forget his longing for her !— 
draw away his heart and put a thorn in 
its place, but tell him to feel contented 
and happy!. But when he turned and 
looked at her again his mood softened : 
his love made him at once too tender 
and too hard. ‘Don’t condemn me to 
loneliness,” he said recklessly, “ or, worse 
still, to acareless marriage, unsanctified 
by one sacred hope. Forget conven- 
tional ideas for a moment: what you 
and I must do is to seize upon realities. 
Look me in the face.” She obeyed him. 
“Don’t you want to make me happy r’ 
he asked with tenderness. 

“Oh,” cried poor Felise, stricken with 
bitter sorrow, “if it were only right I 
should so love to make you happy!” 

He took her hands in his and crushed 
them to his heart. ‘“‘ Then love me,” said 
he in an agonized voice—“ love me, love 
me! Be my wife.” 

She drew them away from him slowly. 
“If you really love me,” she murmured, 
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trembling from head to foot, “ you will do 
what I ask you.” 

He nodded impatiently. 

“Control yourself and me. You: are 
a strong man, while I—oh, I am so mis- 
erably weak! It seems to me my heart 
will break. I cannot consent to what 
you ask. I appeal to your honor and 
generosity not to urge me any further.” 

The band, which had been for a while 
silent, now began to play again. Mau- 
rice had started abruptly at her words 
and turned away: then he came back 
and threw himself on his knees before 
her. Her words and manner had moved 
his better self. “I love you,” he said 
fervently, “and you love me, and I can 
think of nothing else. I, know but one 
wish—to have you for my wife. Every- 
thing besides seems too remote for me to 
care for it.”” 

Their full glances met. It was a sol- 
emn moment. She was so very young: 
life without this love seemed so horribly 
desolate. It was hard to put away this 
happiness of which her longing heart had 
caught a glimpse. “ We will do our duty,” 
she said with a sob. 

“Duty? Duty, Felise, tells me to see 
you no more.” 

She rose as pale as death. “It will 
not always be so hard,” said she with 
‘angel tenderness toward the man whose 
misery showed so plainly in his face. “I 
have heard that time does everything: 
perhaps you will forget me.” 

“Perhaps so, child—when I am dead. 
I am not sure if even a wild love like 
mine goes intothe grave. But, by Heav- 
en! things between us are not ending in 
this way.” 

“Hush: sit down. Ah, do not let any 
one see— I think Mr. Clifford is look- 
ing for me.” 

And it was indeed Clifford who peeped 
in at the doorway with a fresh rose in his 
buttonhole. Miss Clairmont,’’ he 
cried, ‘they said you were up stairs, but 
my instinct led me safely to your feet. 

Do you hear that divine waltz of Strauss, 
and does it remind you of a promise ?”’ 

Felise rose. ‘I remember,” she said 
in almost her ordinary manner, “that | 
was to dance the first Strauss waltz with 
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you.” She turned to Maurice with a lit- 
tle timid questioning look. 

He too had risen, and now stood be- 
side her. 

don’t mind Maurice,” remarked 
Clifford, offering his arm. “I dare say 
he has been boring you abominably : let 
him go read his blue-books.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII.. 


It was an hour later when Maurice 
entered the parlors. When Felise left 
him he had gone blindly out of doors 
and stood silently and fixedly among the 
shadows like a man in too much pain 
either of body or mind to know where 
he was. A pair of lovers penetrated his 
retreat at last, and he mechanically re- 
traced his steps tothe house. Rosamond 
met him in the hall and took his arm. 
“You are cold,” she said to him with ten- 
der concern. ‘ You have been out in the 
dew and damp, and are chilled through.” 

Yet the only sign of the struggle through 
which he had passed was a loss of color 
in his face, the swollen veins about his 
temples and two haggard lines around 
his firmly-cut lips. He answered Rosa- 
mond with a peculiar deference which 
pleased her, but which might have borne 
a painful significance if she had guessed: 
the self-condemnation which inspired it, 
and they went arm in arm into the crowd 
of people that filled the parlors. Rosa- 
mond thrilled anew with the pride of 
being thus first with Maurice. She had 
never felt more happy and secure in his 
affections than to-night. 

It was a gay party: in fact, no pains 
had been spared by either host or guests 
to have this final festivity of the summer 
a brilliant affair. Plenty of lights illu- 
mined the scene, and long mirrors gave 
back the fair festal picture of beautiful 
women in galu-dress. ‘To Maurice there 
was as much reality in the scene as if he 
were looking at a flight of painted air- 
bubbles, half asleep the while. When 
he was addressed he replied in a cour- 
teous manner, and found no lack of 
words: once he was thrown by mere 
chance and against his will into prox- 
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imity with Felise, and when Rosamond 
spoke to her and drew him into the con- 
versation, he even discovered that he 
could discuss ordinary subjects with her 
under Miss Clifford’s auspices. 

Mrs. Meredith stood at the head of 
the rooms, where she had received her 
nephew’s guests, and was enjoying her- 
self thoroughly, for something constantly 
occurred to impress her well-trained Eng- 
lish eyes and ears with a sense of the droll- 
ness of Americans and their manners, un- 
til one middle-aged gentleman, hat in 
hand and with a deprecating glance of 
inquiry over the rim of his eye-glasses, 
remarked to her, “I have been in Eng- 
land. It is a fine country.” 

“Yes ?” returned Mrs. Meredith. 

“But the damp atmosphere and per- 
petual fogs are detestable.”’ 

“Ah!” 

“T admire your government. The 
queen is a cipher, but you have excel- 
lent statesmen.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Nothing but their adroit state-craft 
could have saved the aristocracy so long ; 
but it is doomed. It is already rotten to 
the core, and tolerated merely bécause 
as a whole the nation is conservative if 
wisely governed, and prefers to wait pa- 
tiently for reform rather than to precipi- 
tate a revolution. There is no longer 
any working principle among the nobil- 
ity on account of their birth: they hold 
their own only by dint of good, steady, 
arduous work like common men.” 

“How well you understand us!” said 
Mrs. Meredith in a sarcastic voice. 

He smiled: “Americans, madam, 
understand all nationalities, all govern- 
ments, on the principle that the greater 
must include the less.” 

Mrs. Meredith fanned herself violently, 
but not thinking of the best thing to say, 
rebuffed the next comer instead, an as- 
piring young man who considered every- 
thing English strictly good form. 

“Aw, Mrs. Meredith,” said he, stretch- 
ing his legs and looking at them admir- 
ingly —“Aw! you are very gay in the 
season—aw ! quite bewildering festivities, 


and all that sort of thing.” 
“T do not go out a great deal.” 
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“Aw! I was there last year, you know. 
Awfully jolly times everywhere! How 
fond you are of racing in England!” 

Mrs. Meredith drew her small figure 
to its fullest height. “Sir,” she returned 
freezingly, “you mistake: I am not fond 
of racing in England.” 

“Come, come, Aunt Agnes!” said 
Maurice, going up to her as the young 
man retired, “don’t extinguish people in 
that way. Go and amuse yourself. You 
have done enough in receiving them: 
don’t make them the victims of your 
wrath.” 

“Oh, I am civil enough. The people 
are mostly dreadful, but I will do my 
duty by them, as Frank asked me to.”’ 

Violet was quiet to-night. Leslie Wil- 
mot had left Saintford for New York this 
very evening, for he was to sail the fol- 
lowing morning at ten o'clock. Their 
parting had been assured enough: in 
six weeks’ time Violet was to become his 
wife, and he had been eager to get home 
and conclude his arrangements, that*he 
might be ready to receive her. Morton 


had been waiting for days impatiently for 
the departure of his rival, and to-night 


felt that the time had finally come to 
learn what feelings for him lurked be- 
neath the imperious glances and chilling 
smiles which Violet had yielded him of 
late. He had hung about her for an hour 
before he finally went up and addressed 
her. She spoke very little in answer to 
his remarks, but twice an almost imper- 
ceptible smile played about her lips, then 
died away into a look which was almost 
repellent; but her large dark eyes were 
fixed upon him with interest: 

“To-morrow morning I bid you good- 
bye,” she said to him finally. ‘Years 
may pass before we meet again.” 

He started violently. “That must not 
be,” he exclaimed vehemently, although 
under his breath. “I want to speak to 
you. Come out —the night is lovely — 
come out for half an hour: there is so 
much to be settled before you go away 
to-morrow.” 

She smiled again with a mysterious air, 
rose and walked beside him, not touch- 
ing his arm, but following him through 
the parlors, across the hall, over the pi- 
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azza and down the steps to the terrace. 
She was richly dressed, but her silken 
skirts trailed carelessly across grass and 
gravel until they reached the summer- 
house. They had frequently been there 
before, and Morton felt that for her to 
consent to come with him to-night was 
the happiest augury for all his hopes. 

The night was serene, but not over 
warm. Myriads of stars shone brilliant- 
ly, but there was no moon, and the dusk 
seemed almost oppressive here. In other 
parts of the ground hung Chinese lan- 
terns: this spot was quite unbrighten- 
ed, and seemed silent and deserted — 
the more so that occasionally a strain of 
music, louder than the rest, would come 
to their ears fraught with wild and melan- 
choly inspiration, then sink away again 
into utter silence. 

“The summer is over, Violet,’ said 
Morton. ‘Do you remember what you 
once promised me here when these weeks 
should have passed ?” 

“No,” she answered in a clear voice, 
“I remember nothing. What did I 
promise ?”’ 

“When I told you the sole condition 
on which I dared remain in Saintford, 
you listened and yet bade me stay. Af- 
terward—here, Violet— The memory 
of it belongs to my life-blood: surely you 
have not forgotten.” 

“Mr. Morton,” she said in a sarcastic 
voice, “I have no memory for anything 
which took place before your proposal of 
marriage to Miss Clairmont.” 

“T have long since explained that piece 
of folly to you,” he answered impatiently. 
“TI was angry, maddened, desperate, at 
that time. Don’t continue to blame me 
for what was, after all, the highest trib- 


‘ute I could pay to your power over me. 


I plunged into that love-affair as I might 
have plunged into the ocean, to drown the 
care which pursued me.” 

“IT remember a pretty simile of Shake- 
speare’s,”” retorted Violet, laughing, 
“about love as deep and boundless as 
the sea. But I am not so deluded as to 
accept a suicide of that particular degree 
as any especial tribute to my power over 
you. If she had accepted you, what then? 
A happy drowning, indeed!” 
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“She would never have accepted me,” 
struck in Morton with anger. ‘Oh, Vio- 
let, it is cruel of you to question my love 


for you after these twelve years. Just. 


for one moment let your mind revert to 
those old times at the Grange, when you 
used to steal out to me in the garden 
at night and give me your warm, sweet 
kisses. You loved me then: I loved 
you—not so well as I do now, but I 
loved you better than I did my life.” 

“I remember those evenings,” said 
she in acruel voice. “The emotion of 
those days seems far off and vague— 
like something, in fact, that took place 
before the Deluge: still, I remember it 
all. Many times since I have paused in 
the garden or the shrubberies and said 
to myself, ‘This was the place where 
Harry told me so-and-so.’ You remem- 
ber the seat in the summer-house, and 
the railing where we leaned and you 
carved my name? Oncé after an ab- 
sence of a year or two, when I went 
back and found the woodwork all fresh- 
ened and restored, I felt absolutely pa- 
thetic over such desecration. I often 
sicken with weariness at the narrow- 
ness of my mental estate, yet give me, 
at least, the credit of making the most 
of the poor little shreds and patches of 
feeling, hope and romance gathered in 
my early youth.” 

“Your tone hurts me, Violet.” 

“I am a profoundly-experienced wo- 
man: don’t expect me to talk like the 
school-girl I was once.” 

“Were you glad to meet me again this 
summer ?”’ he demanded. 

“Yes, I was glad. I had so often heard 
of you: I had often told myself that I 
should like to revive my recollections of 
my old friend, my tutor.” 

“Your lover—did you not call me your 
lover when you remembered me ?” 

“You have no idea of women’s tenaci- 
ty of remembrance when you ask that. 
Why not be candid? This is the last 
talk we shall have in all our lives. I 
have consoled myself at times for the 
disappointments, the humiliations, of my 
life by the thought that once I was young 
enough, good enough, true enough, to 
love and be wildly loved. At that time 
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I used to tell you every thought of my 
heart, and there was not one to blush at. 
And what a heart I had! The magic 
and beauty of the world had taken pos- 
session of me. I loved God; I wanted 
to be worthy of heaven; my heart sang 
psalms as I looked up to the stars when 
they shone pure and bright, just as they 
shine to-night. I used to tell you every- 
thing, and you too felt the charm of puri- 
ty and faith and hope. Although we were 
so young, we were very serious. Perhaps 

youth always has holier dreams than ma- 

turity. When I think of the castles we 

used to build—” 

He caught her hand. “They may all 
come true now,” said he warmly. “Let 
us go back to the old hearts, the old 
wishes, the old loves. I am a trifle 
wiser: I do not think I am worse, or, 
if that early faith is a little clouded, in 
loving you, in living beside you, I could 
regain it all.” 

Violet raised her head. Her pale face, 
eatnest and agitated, was clear before 
him now even in the dusky, mysterious. 
gloom of the arbor. She left her hands. 
in his and looked at him steadfastly. 
“How little you know me!”, she ex- 
claimed in a curious tone. ‘‘Do you re- 
member,” she went on in a low hurried 
voice, “the evening before we went to 
Saratoga ?” 

“T remember it well. I dined with 
you, and after you had gone into the 
parlor something occurred—just a few 
words from your cousin—to disgust me 
with myself. I have never blamed him : 
under the same circumstances I should 
have spoken as he did. The state of 
mind which I endured until I saw you 
again was the key to whatever was mys- 
terious in my conduct.” 

She did not seem to listen to him. 
“That night,” she went on the moment. 
he paused, “all my wishes were to see 
you. Something seemed shattered with- 
in me: I longed to be assured of a love: 
tender and true which I could at once 
accept and lean on tothe end. In my 
thoughts that night, and indeed until I 
met you on my return, I had settled my 
whole future, After all—so I told my- 
self—no one could love me like you. 
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Perhaps, too, I felt the meaning of that 
old couplet— 
Nous revenons, nous revenons toujours 
nos premiers amours. 

I thought of you kindly enough at that 
time, Harry. I was ready to say good- 
bye to my past life—to give up my fam- 
ily. I even planned the existence two 
people could lead who loved each other, 
and found the world well lost for love. 
Indeed, my fancies for those few days 
had all the delirium of young, inexpe- 
rienced, absurdly-hopeful hearts. I felt 
such a longing for rest—for something 
settled beyond any caprice of my own 
to change or unfix! But why too clear- 
ly expose my own weakness to the man 
who, even in the hours when I was think- 
ing of him, was offering his love to an- 
other ?” 

She had continued to look him fixedly 
in the face, with her hands clasped in 
his, until her final words, when she rose, 
suddenly flinging his hands from her with 
a gesture of contemptuous scorn. 

His heart for a few moments had been 
full of intense and almost .unexpected 
happiness: his misgivings had vanished. 
At this sudden reverse he could not re- 
frain from uttering a cry. ; 

“T should expect that from you,” she 
said —“‘a nerveless, inarticulate moan 
like a woman’s. You do not deserve tu 
be a man, weak, cowardly as you are. At 
the first word from Maurice you gave me 
up. Had you loved me, you would have 
dared him or any other to claim one iota 
of power to separate you from me. No, 
not'a word,” she went on vehemently, 
still standing apart from him. “I have 
listened to enough of your pleadings, your 
extenuations, your confessions, these past 
weeks. I had thought you in the past a 
man on whom I could rely—stronger, 
harder, more absolute in serene and 
steadfast will, than myself. I had been 
almost untrue to a heart that was at least 
single and unchangeable in its devotion 
to me. I was punished as I deserved. 
At another woman’s first smile you left 
me. The moment you made that shame- 
ful confession you settled my fate in life 
for me.” 


He had recovered from his first hu- 
Vout. XIX.—4 
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miliation, and had advanced toward her, 
and now looked her steadily in the face. 
“Perhaps,” said he slowly, “I am weak. 
I have wondered of late about my state 
of mind: perhaps it is that I am weak. 
Certain it is that you have made me what 
Iam. Tell me, if you will, what is your 
fate in life to be?” 

“Tam to marry Leslie Wilmot before 
the end of October,” she replied calmly. 

“An excellent marriage!" remarked 
Morton. “After that announcement any- 
thing that I could say would be in bad 
taste. I will no longer cause you to stig- 
matize as weakness any cries from my 
heart. Let us go in. All my words, it 
seems, were too tardy: you might have 
been dancing all this time. Let us go 
in.” 

In truth, her keen words, supplement- 
ed by her announcement of her speedy 
marriage, had not so deeply wounded 
Morton, after all, but that he could re- 
assert his pride and his self-control. 

The looks they exchanged were strange. 

“After all,” Violet exclaimed involun- 
tarily, “you have not loved me, then ?” 

Morton shuddered. “Yes,” said he 
with some effort, “I have loved you. I 
have not yet thought of that. It only oc-. 
curs to me that I have long subsisted on 
illusions. Twelve years is a long time to 
waste on one thought, and that the hope 
of winning a woman.” 

“Good-bye!” observed Violet after a 
moment’s pause. “I dare say we shall 
meet again. Nothing is finished until we 
die, and most lives are mere kaleido- 
scopes where the same characters are 
endlessly reproduced under new combi- 
nations. Good-bye!” 

Morton bowed in silence, and stood 
watching her as she walked down the 
garden-path toward the house, her tall 
slender figure sharply defined against 
the lights that illuminated terrace and 
lawn. 

When she vanished he raised his hands 
above his head. ‘O Heaven!” he cried 
with a weary air, then swung his arms 
and rubbed his forehead as if half para- 
lyzed by a heavy sleep from which he 
could not arouse himself. ‘Let me go 


back,” said he to himself after a time: 
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“let me see if I have an interest in life.” 
And he too left the summer-house and 
took the path which Violet had lately 
trodden. 

He met Maurice on the terrace. “Oh, 
‘Morton,’ exclaimed the latter, ‘I wished 
to speak to you. You remember a cer- 
tain conversation when I addressed you 
with more freedom than is my wont. I 
ask your pardon for assuming to dictate 
to you: it must have seemed that I pre- 
tended to regard both your motives and 
actions from a height you had not at- 
tained to.” 

“TI never questioned your authority, 
Mr. Layton,” Morton returned in a dull, 
stupefied manner. “I was, I presume, 
acting the part of a fool. I really do ‘not 
remember.” 

“What I wished to gain was your 
forgiveness,” said Maurice with a short 
laugh. ‘My words have often returned 
upon my mind of late. What right had 
I to judge others severely ?”” 

“Oh, I forgive you willingly enough,” 
rejoined Morton. ‘You too are leaving 
Saintford to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I take Miss Clifford back to New- 
port. And what becomes of you? Shall 
you stay on here?” 

“I don’t kgow,” answered Morton, and 
passed on, but in another moment some 
one else asked him the same question. 
It was Mrs. Dury, the mother of the lit- 
tle girl whom he had taken a strong fan- 
cy to of late. “Are you going to leave 
Saintford, Mr. Morton ?” she asked him 
as he passed her. 

“Not yet,” he replied, and paused by 
her side. It was as well to talk to her as 
to another, he told himself; and Violet 
Meredith saw him come in and attach 
himself to the widow with a half-mock- 
ing smile on her face. 

Frank Layton had not spoken to Fe- 
lise since her first arrival before dinner. 
but he had looked at her frequently, and 
again and again she had caught his deep, 
attentive, inquiring look. His love was 
too tender to allow of his regrets being 
those only of the disappointment of a 
wild, impetuous, impotent longing. He 
told himself again and again that if she 
were happy he could bear his own trou- 
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bles ; but she did not seem to him happy 
to-night. Even when she was dancing 
he observed her increasing pallor, the 
lustreless look of her eyes, the fixed, im- 
mobile expression of her lips; and when 
the evening was but half over he went. 
up to her. “Are you not too tired to 
dance any more?” he asked her. ‘You 
have as yet paid me no attention. Come 
and sit down in a corner with me.” 

He met her eyes, and smiled reassur- 
ingly into her face. His heart throbbed 
with pity and with love for her. 

“Tam very tired,” she confessed, and 
her eyes drooped, but not until he had 
caught sight of sudden tears. 

Her mood was quite enigmatical to 
him. He looked about for Clifford, and 
saw him talking to his cousin Rosamond, 
“Would you like to have Clifford come?” 
Frank asked with the kindest voice: ‘I 
won't keep him away.” 

“Oh,” cried Felise, do not care. I 
am so very tired. If you don’t mind, 
Mr. Layton, will you take me some- 
where and sit down and talk to me a 
little while?” 

He led her into the library and sat down 
by her side, but he did not talk much. 
Now and then he alluded to the journey 
on which they were to set out on the 
morrow. To be sure, these three weeks 
of pleasant travel, looked forward to so 
long, seemed now to Frank a needless 
cruelty of fate—one of those ironic ex- 
periences which come to us all when the 
object of our ceaseless desire is granted 
under conditions which make it hateful. 
Yet, while he sat by her he was telling 
himself—no matter what words he was 
uttering—that, after all, he was learning 
something of Felise that Jack with all his 
good-fortune was not to know: he must 
comfort himself, then, with the wisdom 
which comes from pain and loss — the 
high belief in the goodness and sweet- 
ness of this little girl, which was to be 
his sole possession in her. 

She looked up and saw his strong, 
clear gaze upon her. “Oh, you are so 
good to me!” she exclaimed with a half 
sob, and raised his hand and kissed it. 

“IT want to be good to you, dear child,” 
said he, “and it is generous in you to pity 
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me. But there is Jack: I will resign my 
place to him. Poor fellow! he has got a 
long, lonely journey before him.” 

“A long, lonely journey!” cried Clif- 
ford, overhearing Frank’s words as he 
started up suddenly from the side of Miss 
Clairmont. ‘Where to, my good fellow ?” 

“To the White Mountains, I suppose,” 
rejoined Frank. “It seems a pity, since 
we are breaking up, that we must all go 
different ways. But I dare say you will 
overtake us at Lake George.” 

The partings came next morning. Mau- 
rice had not slept, but had watched the 
last stars fade out of the paling sky, and 
seen the rose-blushed horizon in the west 
answer the first streaks of gold in the 
east. His parting words to Felise were, 
“And shall I then see you no more?” 

She looked up at him and answered 
calmly, “After a time.” 

“One would think,’’ observed Miss 
Clifford, ‘“‘that there was really some- 
thing particular about this parting, when 
you know, Maurice, that I have invited 
Miss Clairmont to spend Christmas at 
Oaklands.” 

“But these breakings-up are painful,” 
said Jack: “we shall never all come to- 
gether again, and have the same happy 
times over. Some of us will be married, 
some will be suffering from the very 
sweetness of these same joyous days 
in Saintford: all of us will be older, and 
that means that instead of accepting the 
present we shall be embittering our hearts 
with recollections of the past.” 

Jack was a little sorrowful to-day, and 
his dejection caused him to yield more 


meekly than was his wont to the claims | 


of general society upon him. He even 
suffered himself to be made useful by 
Mrs. Meredith, who encumbered him with 
all her light luggage, which consisted of 
a variety of wraps of every degree of 
thickness to suit the caprice of a mer- 
cury supposed capable of ranging be- 
tween zero and summer-heat, a camp- 
stool, a cushion, half a dozen novels, all 
the magazines and an opera-glass. “In 
fact,"’ Jack whispered to Felise, “I have 
all the miseries of a married man to en- 
dure, without any of the alleviations of 
the position.” 
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Luigi and a maid were also in attend- 
ance, but they were heavily burdened 
with dressing-cases, leather bags and 
traveling-rugs. In truth, Frank Layton 
in setting out did not expect much from 
his journey except an opportunity to per- 
fect himself in certain traits which are 
supposed to have been invented that tor- 
ture here may be rewarded by bliss here- 
after. He had had no conversation with 
his brother since their talk before dinner 
on the day previous. Maurice had not 
been quite strong enough to correct his 
brother’s error. ‘After all,” he said to 
himself at the sight of Frank’s pale face, 
“he might bear a few more hours of dis- 
comfort now, since the promised land is 
before him.” 

The evening in New York passed 
heavily enough to the travelers: the la- 
dies found excuses for seeking their rooms 
at an early hour, and Frank and Clifford 
were left to amuse themselves as best they 
might until bedtime. 

“Let’s go out,” said Jack: “no one 
can sleep to-night, it is so infernally hot ;” 
and they left the hotel, and walking along 
the upper side of Union Square, turned 
presently into Broadway. The thorough- 
fare was almost deserted, and a late moon 
was shining faintly in the east: now and 
then the voice of a street-singer broke 
the silence, but otherwise the great city 
was in outward repose. 

Frank was smoking, and Jack, per- 
haps requiring consolation to-night, was 
also puffing away atacigar. Neither of 
them spoke for a time. , 

“How dull we are!’ remarked Jack. 

“Silence is not dull necessarily : silence 
under the stars and with music in our 
ears is most brilliant. That air is Ros- 
sini’s. I sometimes believe that no one 
else has put such lovely pure thoughts 


-into sound. Who is your favorite com- 


poser, Jack ?” 

“T haven't an idea so long as he is an 
Italian. I have small fondness for Ger- 
man music.” 

“Tt is melody you like, then—not har- 
mony. I love both German and Italian 
music, but I try to do battle for neither, 
for I will not be a partisan, and love one 
at the other’s expense. It is difficult, 
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almost impossible, to make empirical 
rules for perception in art, but at times 
it seems to me that art is merely an out- 
let for our instincts. As a child nothing 
exalted and inspired me like church 
music: we had an organ at home, and I 
used to grope after certain chords which 
filled me with a sort of ecstatic terror to 
hear, and 1 looked about me fearfully, 
thinking that they must bring the angels 
down. Then as a youth, until I was 
long past your age, I was hungry for a 
certain overflowing of passionate individ- 
ual feeling in music, such as Rossini, Bel- 
lini and Verdi seemed to me masters of; 
but now, if I desire to be soothed, I de- 
mand something wider in its sympathies, 
and love that sea of infinite harmonies 
where all humanity can enter, and of 
which Mozart and Beethoven are cre- 
ators.” 

“T wish,” said Jack with a comic ges- 
ture of despair—‘I wish I could make 
some esthetic or critical remarks in re- 
turn. But the truth is, that although I 
regard the art as divine, I can think of 
nothing to say about it to-night, for my 
mind is on lesser things. I want to tell 
you something that may possibly interest 
you.” 

Frank cyrsed his mishap in being 
abroad with Clifford and a victim to his 
confidence: he had been talking for the 
sole purpose of taking up the time and 
preventing personal remarks. “It can’t 
be,” he groaned mentally, “that this in- 
effable coxcomb is to pour his raptures 
into my ears!’ But aloud he said, bland- 
ly, “ Excuse me for boring you, and let 
me hear your story at once; but allow 
me to say that I think I can predict it 
beforehand.” 

“Can you, indeed ?” laughed Clifford. 
“Let us go in here and get some claret- 
and-soda.” And entering a restaurant 
they took their places in a quiet corner. 
“So you really think you can predict 
what I am going to tell you? You fan- 
cy, Frank, that I have the honor to be 
engaged to Miss Clairmont?” 

“I have no doubt of it,” returned 
Frank, very gravely, but without win- 
cing. 

“It is not the case,” said Jack, drop- 
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ping his eyes. “I could not resist the 
pleasure of being envied by you for a 
few hours, but the truth is that she cares 
nothing for me, and that I am at present 
enduring a heartache without any chance 
of visiting a similar one on her.” 

Frank found it more difficult to bear 
his joy in silence than his pain, but he 
merely nodded and said nothing. “I 
know,” pursued Jack, “that I have taken 
a weight off your soul. While you went 
on talking like a book, I had a great mind 
to let you proceed on your journey with- 
out setting you right in your calculations, 
just to see how long you would believe 
in my good luck; but, on my word, I felt 
sorry for the ladies under your charge, 
and knowing what it has been that has 
prevented you from making yourself in 
the least degree pleasant for the past 
twenty-four hours, I have sacrificed my- 
self for everybody’s good. Be assured 
of one thing, old fellow !—it is not my 
fault if I do not deserve your jealousy.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt of that. 
Were I not so confoundedly happy at 
discovering my stupid mistake, I have it 
in my heart to pity you for being so much 
less well off than I gave you credit for 
being. Not but what I wondered at her 
choice, though !” 

“Confound your impudence!” exclaim- 
ed Jack. “On my word, I long to fight a 
duel with you. I wonder,” he continued 
sentimentally, for he was still of the age 
when emotions were interesting phenom- 
ena to him—‘“I wonder how long these 
regrets will haunt me? I am afraid she 
is not one of those whom men forget 
easily, for there is something about her 
tones, about her little French tricks of 
manner, that keep me awake at night. 
She is like a jasmine flower in my mem- 
ory.” Hemet Frank’s eyes, where there 
lurked a glimmer of amusement. ‘Look 
here!” pursued Jack in a different tone, 
‘you must be quiet: subdue that triumph 
in your mien. I dare say that by a week 
from now you will be in my plight.” 

“Very likely,” remarked that quiet 
gentleman, who did not care to discuss 
his chances. 

“The women must look to their hearts 
for the next six months,” went on Jack, 
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“for a thousand victories will but half 
atone for this defeat. After all, where is 
the use of marrying? Wherever I go 
I always have a good time, and here 
and there about the world are dear little 
hearts throbbing kindly for me under the 
laces. I. have had a good many loves: 
I have enjoyed a playtime with them, 
and parted from them without regret. I 
love pretty, wicked, little glancing feet, 
soft white hands, wet, red lips with kisses 
on them. Flirting with a pretty woman 
is like a bee’s sipping honey from a flow- 
er: I get the sweetness—what do I care 
for the flower? And if one cannot get 
the sweetness, a kiss refrained from is 
dearer to the heart than a kiss bestow- 
ed: nothing so perfect as unrealized 
bliss.” 

Frank took out his watch. “Quarter 
to twelve!” said he. ‘How much more 


claret-and-soda are you going to drink, 
Clifford? You will drown your pretty 
sentiments.” 

“Sentiments!” retorted Jack with dis- 
“Much you know about my feel- 


dain. 
ings!” 

“Are you so hard hit, then ?” 

“T am not altogether the feather-head- 
ed fool you think me,” said Clifford, and 
buried his face in his hands. It was a 
rather awkward position for Frank, who 
could not, as men are constituted, feel 
either sympathetic or consolatory just 
then, but he placed his hand on Jack’s 
shoulder, and took it kindly when it was 
shaken off. The young fellow put his 
weakness behind him presently, and the 
two rose, paid their reckoning and pass- 
ed out. 

“I wish,” observed Jack, his good spir- 
its reasserting themselves, “that I could 
talk about Rossini, etc. Oh, shouldn't I 
love to bore you!”” 

After that the two were excellent com- 
’ pany all the way back to the hotel. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Now that Felise had left Saintford be- 
hind her, one resolution governed her 
heart and mind, and taught her not to 
venture to exaggerate the sweetness and 
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worth of those vanished summer days. 
She said to herself very often, “ Mr. Lay- 
ton has gone back to his old life, which 
is better for him than anything I could 
have given him in its place. I havedone 
harm enough: let me undo it if I can.” 
For his love—for that. supreme emotion 
he had from her first meeting with him 
aroused in her heart, which might have 
imparted a sublime meaning to the faint- 
est stirring of her soul’s needs, exalting 
commonplace existence into rapture — 
she must have made him pay too heavy 
a price to allow their mutual happiness 
to become, even to themselves, an un- 
mixed good. She was capable of some 
self-sacrifice, and had turned her back 
upon what seemed to her longing spirit 
heaven, to tread a dark, chilly road alone. 
Yet what matter, she thought, if she suf- 
fered, since he could go on nobly per- 
forming his life’s work, faithful to the high 
demands he was on all sides pledged to 
fulfill ? Not even the highest love is love’s 
justification if gained at any expense of 
honor, truth, right and a lofty strength 
which results only from courage, obedi- 
ence and self-control. 

Felise loved Maurice too dearly not to 
reject any sullied bliss for him. She told 
herself now-a-days, too, that she was to 
marry Frank. She had not said it yet 
in words to him, nor answered his impe- 
rious questionings ; but he had not for- 
gotten the pressure of her timid lips upon 
his hand. He knew that she was half 
ill, that she needed a long interval of 
rest; and her wants were sacred to him 
because they were her wants. He did 
not ask why she was so weary, nor 
whence that brooding melancholy came 
that looked at him from her eyes. 

But one night, when she was with him 
on Lake George watching the sunlight 
vanish from the hills and the shades 
creep over the dreaming forests, she sud- 
denly granted an end to all his long tor- 
turing doubts, his enigmatical dilemmas. 
He had put his hand over hers as it lay 
on the edge of the boat. What he had 
said was nothing but what she had long 
known. He did not expect an answer 
then, yet while he looked at her, her 
hand beneath his stirred gently and 
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turned upward for him to clasp it. For 
a moment he did not even then believe 
in his own happiness, and gazed wonder- 
ingly into her suddenly downcast face. 
Each of them heard distinctly the late 
note of a bird break abruptly into song 
from the thickets on the bank: then their 
glances met with the tremulous joy of two 
children who have strayed far away, yet 
at last come upon each other in the wil- 
derness. Frank understood all his rap- 
ture then, but whe shall tell just how he 
began to understand it ? 

They drifted about in the rapidly-in- 
creasing dusk until the moon came up, 
and it was not until Felise shivered and 
begged him to find her shawl that he 
realized how late it had grown. What 
a pleasant thing it was to be engaged! 
he told himself as with a demure silence 
between them he rowed back to the shore. 
A wonderful experience, indeed! How 
full of indefinable pleasures !—momen- 
tary meetings of finger-tips ; half glances ; 
unfinished phrases more eloquent than 
rounded periods; timid efforts to make 
it seem easy and natural to endure an 
entirely new state of affairs; one’s Chris- 
tian name spoken softly with rising 
blushes ; wondering, beautiful smiles at 
his ecstasy of gratitude; exquisite shy- 
ness after a long sweet caress, which 
reminded him of his boyhood when he 
had once tamed a fawn—so timid a crea- 
ture that the wind in the trees, the flicker 
of light and shadow in the wood, fright- 
ened it, and when at times, with cunning 
devices, he would entice his pet to him 
and put his arm about it, he was conscious 
of a sort of cruelty, for its heart beat 
painfully—with the same startled throbs 
as this dear heart just now upon his 
breast—and its large, pathetic eyes were 
full of terror. 

When Frank led Felise back to the 
house and into the presence of his aunt 
and cousin, although they greeted the 
young girl warmly as Frank’s future wife, 
they betrayed little surprise—they had 
expected it so long, they affirmed: they 
had been so certain of this result that it 
was a little like the last chapter in a 


novel, which, although essential tothe | 


coherence of the story, is at best a trifle 


tedious, since one has predicted it all 
along. 

“Although, Frank,” observed Violet, 
“sometimes you have looked miserable 
enough. You have had plenty of ad- 
versity to make the gods watch your 
struggles with some admiration.” 

“How have I looked when I was mis- 
erable—under the Clifford régime, for in- 
stance ?”’ asked Frank. 

“As if you had on a pair of tight boots,” 
returned Violet. 

“By the by, Felise,” said Frank, cross- 
ing over and sitting down beside her, “I 
must telegraph to Jack.” 

“Telegraph to Mr. Clifford? What 
for?” 

‘Oh, I promised to let him hear our 
news: besides, I am impatient to be con- 
gratulated. In fact, I cannot realize but 
that the whole world has experienced a 
sort of joyful earthquake to-night, and 
that my friends will all understand it.” 

In fact, Frank was happy enough. Al- 
though he was not over-young, this new 
world of thought and sensation had re- 
newed for him something better than the 
happiness of youth: fewer of his powers 
were latent than at twenty-five, and per- 
fected happiness was on a basis of wider 
insight and fuller conditions. As for Fe- 
lise, she felt very humble, very grateful 
to Frank, and very glad to be at rest, for 
she did feel perfectly at rest. She had 
dreaded at first to yield herself to this 
lover whom she knew to be, even though 
so infinitely tender, as strong and master- 
ful in asserting his rights over her future 
as he was gentle in claiming them. It 
had been pain and terror to grant him 
that first caress, but that was over now: 
a woman’s fate is fixed not by the love 
she gives, but by the love she accepts. 
When he had once taken her in his arms 
and kissed her, she realized absolutely 
that a great gulf divided her from her 
past—that she must not once look back. 
It was better so. She wished in her fool- 
ish girlish heart—and whispered to Frank 
too— that he were not so rich, not so 
capable of opening a dazzling vista of 
prosperity and brightness before her— 
that fate had granted her the inestimable 
boon of making some sacrifices in order 
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to deserve the priceless blessing of a love 
like his. Frank had found no fault with 
her romantic wishes, but was a trifle wiser 
than the tremulous, wet-eyed, flushed lit- 
tle girl who clung to him so timidly and 
humbly. 

“Tell me, Felise,”” demanded Mrs. 
Meredith, “are you going to be a good 
wife to Frank ?’. She had been watch- 
ing the young girl as her nephew leaned 
down toward her over the back of her 
chair. 

Felise started at the question, and look- 
ed at her lover, who laughed slightly, with 
the air of a man who had long since mas- 
tered the subject. “I will try,” returned 
Felise gravely. 

“Frank deserves a good wife,” re- 
marked Mrs. Meredith, with a scruti- 
nizing glance at the young rose-flushed 
face. 

“T think,” answered Felise, putting her 
hands to her face, ‘‘ that nobody in all the 
wide, wide world knows how good he is 
as well as I do. I will study how to de- 
serve him.” 

Frank patted her bent head, and ob- 
served gayly that he wanted her to grow 
no better, since in that case he must sit 
up o’ nights studying how to qualify 
himself for her; and then he asked for 
his letters, which ought to have come in 
while he was on the Jake. “None from 
Maurice ?”’ said he, looking over the mail 
which Luigi brought him. “What ails 
the fellow? He has not written since 
we broke up at Saintford. But here is 
an envelope in Morton’s handwriting : 
aren’t you a little curious to hear what 
he is doing without you, Violet ?” 

“Making love to Mrs. Dury,” predict- 
ed Violet ; and Frank, reading his letter, 
shouted with laughter at the accuracy of 
her prophecy. The letter covered but a 
half page, which, after perusal, he passed 
to Felise. “Great news!” said he: “ Mor- 
ton is engaged, and I think, so far as un- 
expectedness is concerned, his announce- 
ment dwarfs mine into insignificance.” 

“You surely do not mean—” 

“That Harry Morton is engaged to 
Mrs. Dury? I do.” Frank laughed 
again, then grew serious: “Poor fellow! 
But I am glad he has done it. She hon- 
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estly liked him from the outset, and her 
little girl is an angel. And I fancy he 
needed an angel of consolation, Violet.” 

“He seems,” returned Miss Meredith, 
with a dulled voice and a haughty look, 
“to have rested his claims of salvation 
on loving much and—many.” 

“His hopes were extravagant,” return- 
ed Frank, “and we may pity him for an 
equal extravagance of disappointment. 
He is caught at the rebound, and in ev- 
ery rebound there is a large proportion 
of the original impulse.—I wonder, Fe- 
lise, if he will stay in Saintford, so that 
we may have his happiness before our 
eyes ?” 

“It is all very droll,” remarked Mrs. 
Meredith. “But one thing is certain: 
he will take life in a different way now 
from what he used to do. He will find 
it a pleasant sort of place to eat, sleep 
and lounge in. He will write no more 
poetry, and I doubt too if he will publish 
any more novels.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ONE evening late in September, Miss 
Clifford entered the drawing-room dress- 
‘ed for dinner, and found her engaged 
husband, Maurice Layton, whom she 
had supposed to be in the study with 
her father, pacing restlessly to and fro 
with a haggard face. He put a chair for 
her before the open fire, then resumed 
his walk, staring abstractedly from each 
window as he neared it, as if he expect- 
ed to catch a glimpse of something lost 
in the thickening twilight, or was weary 
of the slow-dropping rain which blurred 
what still remained of the darkened land- 
scape. 

“What is the matter ?”” demanded Ro- 
samond. “Maurice, you make me ner- 
vous. Pray come and sit down.” 

He approached and took a seat be- 
side her, gazing moodily into the leap- 
ing flames of the wood-fire. 

“There!” exclaimed Rosamond, “the 
same old way! You behave horribly 
of late. What can be the matter with 
you?” 

“My dear Rosamond, I am a rough- 
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hewn man. I have the manners of a 
bear.” 


“Nonsense, Maurice! I am only anx- 


ious about your health.” 

“Dear friend, my health is perfect: I 
was never better in all my life.” 

“But you seem so gloomy, so preoccu- 
pied!” 

Maurice sprang up with a gesture of 
impatience. ‘When we are married,” 
said he with a short laugh, laying both 
hands on Miss Clifford’s shoulders — 
“when we are married I shall allow you 
absolute freedom, and reserve but one 
privilege for myself; and that is that I 
may grin like a clown, sigh like Hamlet 
or frown like Jove without your making 
any comments upon my personal eccen- 
tricities. I am sorry I do not please you.” 

Rosamond leaned her cheek upon his 
hand with a mute caress, which was with 
her an unwonted demonstration of fond- 
ness. “But, dear Maurice,” she returned 
softly, “you don’t seem happy. I want 
you to feel satisfied with your life. What 
fails you? It appears to me that you have 
everything a man’s heart can desire. Tell 
me what you were thinking about when 
I came into the room.” And she looked 
up into his face with a smiling but keen 
glance. 

He answered her smile, yet his heart 
was bitter. As he paced those long 
rooms his mind had been alive with 
memories, and, despite all his trained 
self-control, stirred with feverish re- 
grets, unequaled both in sweetness and 
in pain, for that last cup of promise in 
which had sparkled for him all the rap- 
ture of youth. He had remembered the 
summer days in Saintford, and then, his 
present staring him in the fate-in dull 
contrast, he had realized afresh how ir- 
remediable was his loss—how in resign- 
ing Felise he had given up all his youth. 
Sometimes since they had parted, only 
four weeks before, he had remembered 
her without this imperious but impotent 
passion of regret. To-night her voice 
seemed to have addressed him once 
more from across the river which sepa- 
rated them so widely, and those last faint 
tones of renunciation had smote afresh 
all the chords of his heart, making his 
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sorrow almost too painful and crushing 
to be borne. 

“T was thinking,” he said calmly, an- 
swering Rosamond’s question, “of many 
things. I have had a letter from Frank: 
he is again in Saintford. I can tell you 
plenty of news. Aunt Agnes and Violet 
sailed last Saturday for Liverpool: the 
wedding is fixed for the twentieth of 
October.” 

“ But I knew all that before.” 

“One never knows anything for certain 
where Violet Meredith is concerned, but 
in this case it does seem probable that 
affairs will develop favorably, and that 
in three weeks’ time she will become 
Mrs. Leslie Wilmot. There is another 
piece of gossip, which, read between 
the lines, makes it belong properly to 
the announcement concerning my cou- 
sin, rather than a spontaneous and self- 
existing fact by itself.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“Morton is to marry Mrs. Dury.” 

“How very odd!” 

“Odd? Not at all. If you draw a 
pendulum as far as you can to the right, 
when it swings back it will go the same 
distance to the left. Violet had so com- 
pletely upset the poor fellow, I should 
have been_ surprised only at hearing 


that he had without a struggle subsided . 


into an ignoble existence. Still, looked 
at with certain of the summer reminis- 
cences fresh in my mind, his engage- 
ment is, as Aunt Agnes would say, ‘ very 
droll.’” 

“But then an engagement is always 
rather ridiculous,” observed Rosamond 
comfortably. “I really cannot see that 
it is any more ridiculous for Mr. Morton 
to be engaged to the widow than for—” 

“You to be engaged to me, for in- 
stance,” struck in Maurice. “ You know 
very well I regard our position as very 
ridiculous, and advise you to end it as 
soon as possible. But I have not yet 
exhausted my budget.”” He looked into 
her face and smiled. “ Frank is engaged 
to Miss Clairmont,” said he in a low voice. 
“Ts not that good news ?” 

Rosamond flushed ever so slightly. 
“When did it happen?” she asked with 
some visible constraint in her manner, 
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“Two weeks ago,” Maurice returned 
with a tranquil smile and an easy air. 
“They kept their .news until Felise was 
at home again.” 

Rosamond’s face had cleared, and she 
put her hand in Maurice’s. “I am glad 
to hear it,”” she said kindly. “You have 
been anxious that Frank should be hap- 
py: I congratulate you sincerely.” 

He was silent a moment, and when 
he spoke again had mastered a certain 
weakness. Disappointments had not, 
after all, unnerved his spirit: perhaps in 
measuring himself against the demands 
of life he had gained something in the 
place of that which he had lost. With 
noble minds loss means retrieval. 


“Frank writes me unrestrainedly,” he ) 


observed at length. “If aman were ever 
more happy than he is at present, he nev- 
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er came within my experience. His is 


- no useless love, which must burn itself 


out or seek fresh excitements with an 
ever-hungry heart : his life is not broken 
up into meaningless fragments ; his pow- 
ers have been latent, but have been de- 
veloping nevertheless. I fancy this for- 
tunate marriage will find them their long- 
waited opportunity.” 

Rosamond had not followed Maurice's 
rambling speech :. her mind had sudden- 
ly become calm. Let us not conceal the 
truth. Without any positive knowledge, 
the thought of Felise had caused her 
some suffering, but as Frank’s wife the 
young girl was quite disarmed. 

Maurice sighed a little now and then 
through the evening, but did not let dis- 
quietude again lay hold of him. 

ELLEN W. OLNEY. 


PHIDIAS AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


T= long unbroken chain of artistic 
tradition comes to us from the 
Greeks, but Greek art itself was deriv- 


ative. Nobody pretends that Hellenic 
sculpture sprang from the ground, with 
nothing for its basis but direct imitation 
of Nature. To trace the chain of influ- 
ence is a pleasant and profitable task, 
which covers by far the greater number 
of systems of art known to us; yet there 
are periods of production, of which we 
have the remains, which, so far as we 
can see, were positive, and not deriva- 
tive; which reached a degree of excel- 
lence simply from the instinct of man to 
copy the forms he sees; which flickered 
and went out without having the luck 
to fire a train; which, in fine, never had 
the honor of teaching the Greeks any- 
thing (for that, so far as we can judge, 
was what the early discoveries were 
meant for). There are a few develop- 
ments of art up and down in the pri- 
meval world which correspond with those 
of our own soil—the poetic bas-reliefs of 


Central America and the spirited pot- 
teries of Peru. American native art 
flashed in the pan and went out: it nev- 
er influenced a later and more intellect- 
ual school—the fine possibilities included 
in it have never been developed. ‘Other 
important systems have waited for thou- 
sands of years before enjoying that in- 
fluence and leverage on a more enlight- 
ened period which is the right of prim- 
itive genius, and have then become fe- 
cundating. Such are the decorative the- 
ories of China and Japan. For long 
ages they bloomed in their strange per- 
fection for themselves alone: the old 
Egyptians, and perhaps the Romans, 
and the Italians of Marco Polo’s time, 
and then the Dutch, and then the Eng- 
lish, looked at them, but were in no sense 
fructified by them, until in our own era 
their pollen falls upon a Western flower 
prepared for it, and we find the most 
vital influence generated by the art of 
Japan in the art of Europe. 

Far back in the heaviest fog of time 
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the cave-dwellers struck out motives of 
decoration which etchers of our own day 
regard with amused approval. In that 
unknowable period, whenever it was— 
when the games of chance at our Euro- 
pean watering- places were games be- 
tween mammoths and men for the sur- 
vival of the fittest—the ladies of the 
lake, watching on their ladder-like scaf- 
folds for their mates to come home on 
rafts or in canoes from fishing, beguiled 
the time by sketching on ivory plates or 
horn tablets the animals of the epoch— 
the giant bog-elk that swam across the 
arm of the lake at sunset, or the ele- 
phant, with tusks like the letter J and 
long sweeping fur, that trampled down 
the bulrushes in coming to drink by the 
cabin-side; or the cave- dweller, in the 
refuge which he had bought from the 
bear at the price of the latter's life, 
amused his noble ennui by carving on 
his weapons sketches of his horses or his 
reindeer-team. The outlines that have 
come down to us are admirable. The 
Rosa Bonheur of the Stone Age drew her 
animals in spirited action, turning their 
heads to gaze intently behind them, or 
lifting the leg to chase a fly —all with 
a vivacity and promptness that would 
scarcely disgrace her successor. You 
think this is mere exaggeration? Then 
you have not seen the works of these 
primitive engravers. Landseer’s first 
sketches for his Highland deer are 
hardly essentially better than those 
made when the reindeer browsed in 
the South of Europe. But the animalist 
of the Stone Age stretched his bones 
beside the bones he had etched so cun- 
ningly, and some new wave of popula- 
tion supervened, and his academy per- 
ished without fruits. 

It is beside the purpose of this paper 
to trace the rise of Scandinavian and 
Gothic art, whose progress cannot be 
satisfactorily studied, because its relics 
are not continuous nor illustrated by a 
literature, but which, without ever en- 
tirely dying, prowled through the North- 
ern wildwood, alongside the dazzling 
development of Greek beauty; and 
which, when Greece was conquered, 
presently rushed into life in the form of 
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gigantic cathedrals that are usually un- 
finished yet. But when we come to con- 
sider the grand cloudy empires of the 
past that are so dear to us through con- 
siderations of literature—Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, Media, Phoenicia, India 
—we see an inventive faculty pointing 
straight to a result, and this result is 
Greece. The creative spirit of these na- 
tions spent itself in strange experiment 
on every side of esthetic perfection. 
Egypt was too rigid that Greece might 
be graceful; Persia too reticent that 
Greece might be expressive; India too 
confused that Greece might be orderly ; 
Assyria too energetic that Greece might 
be calm; Anatolia too effeminate that 
Greece might be virile. The intellect 
of each of the ancient empires impinged 
upon that of Greece, and, after bearing 
the heat and burden of experiment, 
finally flowed into Hellenic perfection. 
It was the privilege of Greece to trade 
with all nations, and to eat the perfect 
fruit in her own market. She was placed 
between Africa and Asia. The art of 
Africa obtained impressiveness by an ex- 
cess of simplicity and mass, discarding 
a hundred truths of Nature to express a 
broad result, and weighing upon the earth 
with the corpulent majesty of its Mem- 
nons and temples. On the other side, 
the art of Asia was confused with the ef- 
fort to express a greater number of sym- 
bols than art can carry, and the result 
was bombast, flutter, confusion and over- 
rich expression. Greece, with her ex- 
quisite sense, adopted the majesty of 
Egypt without its heaviness, and the 
luxury of Asia without its extravagance, 
and in this condition of mind with a few 
beats of her wing arrived at Nature and 
surprised its secret. 

By far the most direct of these influ- 
ences was Egypt’s. But modern re- 
search here develops a very curious 
fact. It was from the decline of plastic 
genius in Egypt that Greece worked up, 
not from its day of flashing originality. 
The Egyptian art known to Greece wa 
hieratic art—a condition of rection. 
symbolism from which the artist's lively 
curiosity about Nature was excluded. 
The deities which the shaven priests 
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of Egypt displayed to those who sought 
their mysteries were rigid hagiological 
expressions, literary in their nature rath- 
er than artistic. Were these serene, 
grave figures, so all-sufficient in their 
symbolism, the development of an in- 
ferior previous art or the drying up of 
a better one? Within a few years we 
have learned that the latter was the 
case. Whole clusters of centuries be- 
fore a race of Egyptian portraitists had 
appeared, whose patrons were the early 
kings, queens, grandees and clergy. 
They had struck out an art which was 
to know no rival until the immediate 
predecessors of Phidias. It was daring, 
analytic, individual. The specimens I 
have seen from the museum at Boulak 
are worthy of Diirer and Holbein, and 
differ enormously from the more com- 
monly-accepted type of Egyptian like- 
nesses. I refer, of course, to the por- 
trait-figures from the ancient dynasty, 
excavated within a few years by Mr. Au- 
guste Mariette for the khedive. They 
are believed to surpass in antiquity any 
relics heretofore found, and their inscrip- 
tions tend to confirm the most extrava- 
gant of all the claimants for the antiqui- 
ty of Egypt, the ancient historian-priest 
Manetho. Statue after statue is shown, 
dug up from between the Pyramids and 
Sakkarah, all considerably earlier in date 
than the Hebrew Abraham, and consti- 
tuting for us the first authentic portrait- 
gallery. I shall not soon forget my sur- 
prise in examining, in the collection of 
M. Mariette, the statues in limestone of 
King Chefren, of Prince Ra-hotep, of 
Noum-hotep, of Ra-nefer, of Ra-our 
(which means chief of. the household), 
and especially the wooden statuettes of 
commanders of the same period. The 
eyes of these figures were sometimes so 
ingeniously yet daringly contrived that 
nothing but actual inspection would 
prove how true and vivid was their 
pictorial effect, how safe an artistic ex- 
periment, and how well adapted to look 
lifelike in the gloom of an Egyptian pal- 
ace. The eyelashes, of dark bronze, re- 
sembled Eastern eyes painted with black 
cosmetic. Inside these the cornea was 
of opaque white quartz, in which the iris 
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was represented by rock-crystal placed 
in front of a sparkling gem of many 
facets. This elaborate device was in 
perfect keeping with the close realism 
of the flesh, the features and the hair: 
beside it the staring enamel eyes of the 
Pompeii bronzes at Naples would seem 
but puerile, clumsy and vulgar. The 
obvious fidelity of the faces; the dif- 
ference in temperament and proportion 
among the statues themselves ; the half- 
satiric truth to Nature in representing 
some lazy, lymphatic African at once 
with thick, flabby pectorals and spare 
and wiry legs; the anatomic sincerity of 
those legs, and the marking of knee-pan 
and muscle in greater perfection than on 
any Assyrian carving,—these character- 
istics gave the strangest idea of human 
advancement six thousand years ago, at 
the time the second pyramid was build- 
ing. But this vivacious school of art 
apparently sank completely out of sight, 
and fecundated nothing. It perished 
without an heir, as the art of the Aztecs 
has done. The hieratic art which suc- 
ceeded it in Egypt was another matter, 
and this was what taught the Greeks. 
Realistic portraiture retired out of the 
ken of the world, so far as appears, for 
about three thousand six hundred years 
—a long eclipse. Then it reappeared 
among the court-artists of Philip the 
Macedonian—a fresh avatar. 

There was then an early period of Egyp- 
tian art when the sculptors were stimu- 
lated by a patronage like that of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici: exerting their freshest individ- 
uality, they recorded Nature as they saw 
it. But another order of things follows 
when a priesthood chooses to avail itself 
of the fine arts, first patronizing them, and 
then controlling them for the benefit of 
the Church. The clergy of Egypt soon 
became its embodied intellect, and archi- 
tecture, sculpture; painting and literature 
were all put into strait-jackets. There 
resulted a national art admirably expres- 
sive of a grand religious mythology, but 
almost completely separated from the 
pursuit of pure esthetics. Whenever 
the Church clasps art in this close em- 
brace, it is a death-embrace for art. 
When the monastery absorbs Fra An- 
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gelico, it makes him paint on his knees, 
but the picture is lacking in the essen- 
tials of art: it may express a moral rap- 
ture that is a better thing than any art, 
but the grammar, the rhetoric, of paint- 
ing is not there. Egypt taught the lesson 
the first of all the nations, but it has been 
often repeated since. Our own time sees 
this process going on in its perfection in 
the altar-pieces prepared for the Russian 
faith: the Italy of the Eastern Church is 
at Mount Athos, where there are twenty 
monasteries of painting monks. The out- 
lines and proportions of every figure are 
predetermined. ‘The artist,” says Mr. 
Didron, who describes Mount Athos, “‘is 
as subservient to tradition as the animal 
is to instinct: he makes a figure in the 
same way that the swallow makes a nest 
or the bee a cell.” Théophile Gautier 
saw this Byzantine style of painting in 
the convent of Troitza, near Moscow. 
The monk who was depicting the Ma- 
donna elaborated as carefully the por- 
tions which were to be concealed by 
the metallic plating as the rest. “He 
reminded me,” says Gautier, “of Saint 
Luke painting the Madonna.” 

The sculptors and painters of Egypt 
were in such a docile state during all the 
historic period of their country. And this 
introduces the subject of Greek art’s re- 
lations with religion, which are of great 
interest. The Greek was possessed by 
an overmastering sense of the decorous 
appearance of things, which, without 
making him skeptical or indocile, made 
it simply impossible for him to violate 
his innate conviction. When an Assyr- 
ian god was to be represented as a fish 
with legs and hands, an Assyrian artist 
was on hand obediently to do it; when 
a Persian deity was to be endowed with 
four extravagant wings, an artist was 
ready to delineate it, as we find on 
many a seal; when an Egyptian stork’s 
neck was to be mounted on human 
shoulders, the sculptor did it, dissimu- 
lating the discrepancy as well as he could 
in an enormous wig. Greek mythology 
yielded plenty of opportunities for this 
sort of deformity, but Greek art never 
appeared aware of the invitation : it pass- 
ed lightly and innocently over all such 


demands, a spirit unconscious of artistic 
sin. It made, indeed, the Centaur and 
the Sphinx—beings hardiy revolting in 
an age not intensely enamored of palz- 
ontological dissection—but make any- 
thing ungraceful it could not. The 
early Catholic painters were less eman- 
cipated. Even Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment contains thoughts and asso- 
ciations from which Phidias would have 
recoiled in pure artistic incapability. 

The most interesting query in this con- 
nection is, Did the grand period of Greek 
art represent its religious convictions ac- 
curately in its works? 

In the time of Pisistratus, when art in 
Greece was in its rudimentary state, the 
poems of Homer were collected and dis- 
seminated among the people, whose ideas 
of literature were principally religious, de- 
rived from the moral writings of Hesiod 
and the intense seriousness of the early 
lyric poets. It is curious how promptly 
the Homeric books, with their childlike 
and partial code of morals—more fit for 
the chieftains’ camps where they were 
originally sung than for the vulgar—were 
adopted as a religious history. A volume 
full of gods, a story so overpoweringly 
brilliant, must, it was thought, be in the 
nature of a Bible, and for many a long 
year after the Roman conquest of Greece 
it was still regarded assuch. But mean- 
while all the educated people of the coun- 
try were being taught a higher morality at 
the celebrated “mysteries.” We do not 
know as much about these mysteries as we 
should like, but one of the most certain 
items of their instruction was the doctrine 
of future retribution and a happy immor- 
tality, doubtless ranging from delight to de- 
light in the progress of the metempsycho- 
sis. Toward the Periclean period began 
the extraordinarily free investigations into 
moral subjects of Anaxagoras and Soc- 
rates: some of the select wisdom of the 
new school leaked out in the streets, and 
Socrates’ death was the consequence. 
The secrets of the mysteries were partly 
conveyed to the people by the odes of 
Pindar and the tragedies of Aschylus. 
Now, are we to believe that the superb 
ivory Minerva, clothed in gold, which 
Phidias dedicated in the Parthenon, and 
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which was the glory of Athens for ages, 
was an expression of that same skepticism 
which led Socrates to his death? The 
novel philosophy of the day was much 
addicted to sublimating matter, so as to 
confound it with spirit, and considering 
thought as “the purest and most subtile 
of substances’’ —an infinite ether bur- 
dened with the laws, influences and mes- 
sages which kept up the movement of 
the universe. Now, thought made sub- 
stance was what Phidias had to represent 
in the statue of Minerva. We must ob- 
serve that, according to the text of An- 
axagoras, the teachings of that philos- 
opher had been heard by Phidias in the 
palace of Pericles. Close by the Parthe- 
non was the old Palladium in the Erech- 
theum, the image that had fallen from 
heaven, and whose ungainly figure was 
dear to the popular heart. Pious artists 
had imitated it for every home and ev- 
ery traveler. Phidias, in the maturity of 
his skill, in the vast intellectual expan- 
sion that came with his ripe age (for he 
was old and bald when he placed his 
portrait on the shield of his completed 
figure), suddenly broke loose from every 
tradition, gave full sway to his art-sense, 
and established a new ideal of intellect- 
ual beauty. We know that the people 
did not like the innovation —that they 
menaced the artist with all those small 
objections by which the mob beat around 
the main burden of their thoughts: they 
set on his workman Menon to accuse him 
of stealing the gold from the robe of the 
statue, and they raved about the impiety 
of introducing Pericles’ likeness and his 
own. The real trouble was the novel type 
—a work of beauty instead of a work of 
religion had been made. Phidias’s statue 
was not a figure of Minerva, but of phi- 
losophy. The audacity was as great as 
when Raphael set the wide bright eyes 
and round cheeks of the Fornarina in 
the canvas of the Madonna San Sisto. 
A recent ingenious book, Mr. Mahaffy’s 
Social Life in Greece, gives support to 
this theory by speaking of ‘‘a small set 
of advanced thinkers, such as Pericles, 
Anaxagoras, Damon, and probably Phid- 
ias, who led in politics, in art and in lite- 
rature, but were obliged to conceal their 
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advanced thinking in religion, and could 
not lead their contemporaries here also. 
They were probably indifferent on this 
point, and thought, as many skeptics do, 
that faith was a good thing for the crowd.” 

Phidias is said to have been driven 
from Athens on the completion of the 
temple and its statue, and to have re- 
tired to Olympia, there constructing the 
famous Jupiter in the same precious ma- 
terials of gold and ivory. In the next 
century, Apelles, painting his goddesses 
as portraits of Campaspe and Phryne, 
emancipated himself with still more ef- 
frontery from the good old pieties of the 
Greeks. But if Phidias was initiated in 
the theories of a philosophical and skep- 
tical élite, if Apelles was initiated in the 
mysteries of Eleusis, shall we deny a 
similar freemasonry to another great art- 
ist, whose name rang through Greece in 
the lifetime of Phidias as sublimely as his 
own? Polygnotus, somewhat older than 
Phidias, was a friend of Cymon, the rival 
whom Pericles displaced, and probably 
learned in a still wealthier and more aris- 
tocratic circle the inquiring philosophy 
of the time. No figure of the past is 
more interesting than that of Polygnotus, 
a thinker and a man of ideas, who, thor- 
oughly comprehending the primitive pol- 
icy that the people’s books are the storied 
walls of the churches, occupied himself 
with strewing through the porticoes and 
temples of the land his sublime con- 
ceptions of history and morals. A blue- 
stocking of the day became enamored of 
him—Elpinice, the brilliant sister of Cy- 
mon himself: this unscrupulous, strong- 
minded beauty, who held a court of wit 
and intellect before Aspasia’s, allowed 
Polygnotus to paint her portrait on the 
grand portico of Athens in the character 
of Laodice, that daughter of Priam who 
threw herself from a tower when Troy 
was taken. (This portrait, by the bye, 
was executed ages before the German 
critics will allow portraiture to have been 
practiced in Greece.) Elpinice remain- 
ed behind in Athens to compare her 
blooming likeness with the relics of her 
faded beauty, to mourn the banishment 
of her brother Cymon, and to annoy 
the successful Apelles with an incessant 
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storm of epigrams and satires, to which 
he replied, as he best could on the spur 
of the moment, with ungallant allusions 
to her dilapidation and gray hairs. At 
Athens, too, was kept that fine subject 
by Polygnotus, Achilles discovered by 
Ulysses at Skyros, of which we may 
possibly have a copy in the well-known 
Naples picture, outlined in all the works 
on Pompeii. An exquisite composition, 
worthy of the finest bas-relief, shows 
Achilles darting to seize the sword which 
Ulysses has concealed among the ped- 
dler’s wares intended for the maidens. 
Lycomedes, surrounded by guards, sits 
under a portico, and Deidamia, engaged 
in trying on the ornaments brought by 
the sly Ulysses, flies in amazement at the 
public discovery of Achilles’ sex. 

This subject, accessible to all, may give 
a more living interest to the person of the 
presumed originator, whose more elab- 
orate works are now to be considered. 
Withdrawing from Athens at the over- 
throw of his patron Cymon, Polygnotus 
retired to Delphos, and after having de- 
picted on many a wall the noblest legends 
of Homer, he there essayed a page more 
philosophic, more profound than all—the 
descent of Ulysses into Hades to consult 
Tiresias. In this there was a voluntary, 
determined didactic intention. When 
we think of the pilgrims at Delphos, fresh 
from the dreaded utterances of the ora- 
cle, repairing to the resting-saloon of the 
Lesche and there encountering this ter- 
rible page, we can compare the lesson to 
nothing but Orcagna’s 7riumph of Death 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa. It was mo- 
rality instructing the people through pic- 
tures. Pausanias, the tape-line and note- 
book traveler of the time of Marcus Au- 
relius, occupies seven books in describing 
these frescoes of the Lesche, beginning 
at one end and plodding through the 
catalogue of figures as their names were 
written beside them. He has hardly 
anything to say about the principal per- 
sonage, Ulysses, or about Tiresias, but 
we gather that the living intruder was 
kneeling among the ghosts on the bor- 
ders of Acheron, amid the black rams 
destined for the sacrifice, and that Tire- 
sias was approaching him. But all along 


[Jan. 


the wall were depicted the miserable 
ghosts, such as Homer describes them 
—the brave Hector clasping his knee, 
Thersites, Ajax stained with sea-foam, 
and Achilles near Patroclus. A touch 
of live satire occurred in the representa- 
tion of Ocnus, engaged in weaving a rope 
of grass which his she-ass devoured as 
fast as it progressed, in allusion to the 
extravagant wife who eats up her hus- 
band’s fortune as quickly as it accrues. 
But this melancholy jest, intended for 
the populace and placed on the borders 
of Acheron, did not enliven a series so 
full of weariness and discouragement. 
The whole composition taught that les- 
son of utter frustration which accompa- 
nies death in the /éad and Odyssey. 
From it all the spectators gathered the 
sense of that miserable speech of the 
Homeric hero, who declares that he had 
rather be the meanest laborer on earth 
than the king of the shades below. Now, 
suppose the painter Polygnotus to be as 
far in the advance-guard of the age as his. 
successors Phidias and Apelles, since his 
opportunities were scarcely inferior—sup- 
pose him fully acquainted with the les- 
sons of the mysteries, and convinced in 
private that the souls of the good shall 
go on progressing through a glorious 
series of changes and rewards — how 
strange and striking that he should rep- 
resent futurity, in the ignorant Homeric 
style, as a scene of frustration, emptiness 
and gloom! Was this intellectual art- 
ist, this self-constituted moralist, playing 
fast and loose with the multitude, and 
flinging them the coarse food of popular 
morality which his own palate perhaps 
rejected? Was he treating them as cav- 
alierly as Phidias did when he flung them 
art and skepticism, or Apelles when he 
showed them the likeness of the near- 
est beauty as a goddess? The fact seems 
to be that the artistic soul that is strong 
enough to lead its age always dwells in 
a state of independence, where art only 
is law, and all creeds are subordinate. 
Raphael and Phidias both obeyed a clas- 
sical ideal within them, rather than the 
religions they respectively served with 
the furniture demanded. Long after 
Phidias made Minerva a form of beau- 
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ty, the awkward archaic Pallas, with her 
absurd owl, continued to be stamped on 
the Athenian coins and to be adored in 
the hearts of the people. Long after Soc- 
rates died for free-thinking, Xenophon 
put speeches of the old piety into the 
mouths of his characters; Demosthenes 
and Aéschines filled their orations with 
the popular morality, for lawyers always 
address the average sense of a jury; the 
vases for tombs were still enwreathed 
with the beloved, rigid, archaic figures. 
Nay, so precipitate had been the burst 
of artistic glory under Phidias that his 
predecessors of the old school lived on 
into the dazzling world of his succes- 
sors, and even Agelidas, who had form- 
ed Polycletus, Phidias and Myron, sur- 
vived, it is said, to carve new statues 
of the old rigid formalism after Phidias’s 
death. 

Have we anything left by the actual 
hand of Phidias? It is most unlikely, 
for he seldom wrought in marble. The 
grand head of Jupiter found at Otrocoli, 
and deposited in the Vatican Rotunda, 
of which the casts are so abundant, is 
probably a reminiscence of the tremen- 
dous Jupiter of Olympia, which is said 
to have nodded in recognition éf the 
work, The head is an illustration of 
that passage in Homer in which Olym- 
pus is said to have shaken when the king 
of gods bent his brows and stirred his 
shadowy hair: the text is a most poetical 
rendering of the physical phenomena of 
the firmament, of which Phidias perfect- 
ly knew that Jupiter was the impersona- 
tion. In the golden tressés of his deity 
he meant ambitiously to make the most 
imaginative representation of the thun- 
dercloud of which his art was capable; 
but when his admirers asked him for the 
origin of his novel conception of Jupiter, 
he simply replied that he had been read- 
ing the verses of Homer. 

A fragment of the head of Minerva from 
the pediment of the Parthenon, now in 
the British Museum, may possibly be 
from the very hand of Phidias. The 
grammarian - poet Tzetzes of Constanti- 
nople recites in the twelfth century that 
Phidias and his disciple Alcamenes had 
each made a statue of Pallas for the pedi- 
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ment. The works were exhibited in com- 
petition. That of Alcamenes, more del- 
icate and finished, was preferred by the 
people, who indignantly rejected the fig- 
ure by Phidias: he had given his god- 
dess dilated eyes, a strongly - marked 


_mouth and open nostrils, because he had 


calculated for the effects of perspective. 
But when elevated to its destination, at 
the height of forty-five feet, the work of 
Alcamenes appeared mean and unem- 
phatic, whereas that of Phidias, raised 
to the projected situation, appeared in all 
its beauty. This story gives to the broken 
forehead of the British Museum the pos- 
sible interest of an autograph. Included 
beneath it are the hollow eye-sockets 
which were filled with shining lambent 
gems, in proper harmony with the mar- 
ble. The chryselephantine statue with- 
in the temple had also eyes of precious 
stones; and the Egyptian prototype from 
Sakkarah proves how effective this treat- 
ment may be in the hands of an artist. 
But the figures from the pediment and 
the friezes must have partaken also of 
the originality, the unapproached inven- 
tion, of Phidias. The proof of this seems 
to be, that when the same pupils who had 
executed this work a little afterward left 
their master and labored upon the friezes 
of the Phigalian temple, the exquisite 
sense of dignity and repose was lost, and 
we see traces of extravagance and dis- 
orderly imagination. Of Phidias’s pupils, 
from whose hands came the astonishing 
works known as the Elgin Marbles, we 
know the names of Alcamenes, Critias, 
Nestocles, Agoracritus his beloved, and 
the traitor-workman Menon who tried to 
ruin him. The marbles, after having 
been brought to England by Lord Elgin, 
were finally purchased by the govern- 
ment in 1816. An opposition was made 
in Parliament by a dilettante named 
Payne Knight, who fixed a low valuation 
on the relics, and declared that they were 
mostly Roman works set up by Hadrian 
in restoring Athenian architecture. This 
opinion he borrowed from a Frenchman, 
Jacques Carrey, a pupil of Le Brun, who 
accompanied the marquis de Nointel to 
Greece two hundred years ago, and pub- 
lished drawings of the statues under the 
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title of works of the Hadrian period. 
But the painter Haydon, who saw the 
works in 1808 on their arrival, and went 
half mad with admiration, combated Mr. 
Knight in the newspapers, and deserves 
a part of the credit of securing them to 
the British nation. The king of Bavaria, 
at that time creating the great Medicean 
period of art-patronage in Munich, had 
the money in bank in London to buy 
them as soon as the English government 
refused. 

The passionate enthusiasm of Haydon 
is charming. When Wilkie called to take 
him to inspect Lord Elgin’s marbles, 
Haydon had no idea of what he was 
going to see, nor how the sight would 
reward him, At the first glance he saw 
in these Greek marbles that combination 
of Nature and Idea he had in vain sought 
among existing antiques. ‘The first 
thing I fixed my eyes on,” he writes, 
“was the wrist of a figure in one of the 
female groups, in which was visible the 
radius and the ulna. I was astonished, 
for I had never seen them hinted at in 
any female wrist in the antique. I dart- 
ed my eye to the elbow, and saw the 
outer condyle visibly affecting the shape, 
as in Nature. I saw that the arm was in 
repose, and the soft parts in relaxation, 
as in Nature. My heartbeat! If I had 
seen nothing else, I had seen enough to 
keep me to Nature for the rest of my life. 
But when I turned to the Theseus, and 
saw that every form was altered by ac- 
tion or repose; when I saw the two sides 
of his back varied—one side, stretched 
from the shoulder-blade, being pulled 
forward, and the other side, compressed 
from the shoulder-blade, being pushed 
close to the spine, as he rested on his.el- 
bow—and when I turned to the Ilyssus 
and to the fighting Metope and saw the 
most heroic style of art combined with 
all the essential detail of actual life, the 
thing was done at once and for ever.” 
He walked hurriedly home, and, looking 
at his figure of Dentatus with disgust, 
“dashed out the abominable mass!” 
Then, with the leave of Lord Elgin, 
Haydon put himself again at school, and 
for three months spent his days, from 
morn to midnight, drawing, alone, from 


these marbles. Ten years later he wrote 
to Olenin, president of the St. Petersburg 
Academy, to whom he sent casts, as he 


‘had sent drawings to Goethe: “In the 


Neptune’s breast you will observe a most 
astonishing instance of the union of a 
simple fact of Nature with the highest 
abstracted form. Under the left armpit 
you will see a wrinkle of skin, which 
must be so in consequence of the arm 
being down; and thus the space to con- 
tain the same quantity of skin not being 
so great as when the arm is up, the skin 
of course mus¢ wrinkle. In the other 
arm, which is elevated, the space from the 
side to the arm being greater, the skin 
of course must be stretched, and there 
is no wrinkle. In the fragment of the 
negro’s chest which I sent you, under 
the left armpit you will see the wrinkle 
of skin. It is for this reason I cast the 
negro, because in the movement of his 
body he developed the principles of the 
Elgin Marbles. On the sides of the ribs 
of the same fragment you will also find 


the veins marked, which Winckelmann _ 


and other theorists have ever considered 
as incompatible with the form of a divin- 
ity. . . . Now, sir, you will find none of 
these effects of action or repose on the 
skin of the Apollo, or on any other an- 
tique figure that we have hitherto ad- 
mired." To W. Hamilton, Lord Elgin’s 
secretary, Canova said, referring to the 
Elgin Marbles: “Oh that I were a young 
man and had to begin again! I should 
work on totally different principles from 
what J have done, and form, I hope, an 
entirely new school.” 

In the large figures from the Parthenon 
we have decidedly the greatest boon that 
art has conferred on mankind. They 
not only gratify our observation of truth 
in the most refined particular, but they 
exceed the utmost perfection that our 
imagination, untrained by them, could 
conceive. As they train our imagina- 
tion, they consolidate our belief in beau- 
ty, convincing us that perfection is not a 
myth, and feeding us with the substance 
of things hoped for. ‘They are the only 
flawless works of human genius. In the 
standard of perfection they raise, noth- 
ing else satisfies: the great artists pur- 
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chase their humanity with imperfections : 
Shakespeare is too effusive, Homer. tends 
to occasional stagnation, Dante has the 
learned folly of the Schoolmen: /hese 
objects have Homer’s spontaneous no- 
bility, Shakespeare's energy and the 
meditative sharpness of Dante and Mil- 
ton. The Theseus looks upon the world 
like a setting sun. The Ilyssus has the 
flexibility and self-possession of Shake- 
speare’s Mercutio, the silken elegance 
of Watteau’s gentlemen. The Fates 
have a divine fatigue like the over- 
weighted intelligence of the nineteenth 
century, modifying the dewy freshness 
of Homer’s Nausicaa. ‘These figures 
resume the art of all periods. They 
have the antique simplicity, just ready 
to merge into the savory, colored qual- 
ity of the Renaissance in Venice. And 
they have our own time’s one poor con- 
tribution to art, the way of putting a sto- 
ry, the anecdote with its relish: the Ilys- 
sus would actually comprehend one of 
the sly, intriguing, speaking figures of 
Hogarth. fi 

They hint to the sculptor how to make 
his figures sit, listen and recline, with the 
general large movement carried into all 
the extremities at one cast of the body. 
But they are full of instruction to paint- 
ers too. Phidias before being a sculptor 
was a painter, and his life’s long effort 
was to marry the effects of color to statu- 
ary. In directing the harmonies of these 
figures he aimed for a rich, fully-nourish- 


ed pictorial impasto, and he obtained it 


by throwing his figures in doubles, or by 
building out their planes with drapery, 
or by the rocks and seats which support 
them: he thus made them pictures as 
well as statues. They all avoid the geo- 
metrical - theorem \ook which strikes us a 
little when we come upon a row of antique 
statues after having the eye filled with 
clothed groups in paintings: these deities, 
by their draperies and accompaniments, 
are shaded, toned off, with the most in- 
genious impastos, broad where breadth 
is best, patterned and cut up where in- 
cident is best. As fixed upon the tym- 


panum, with its broad stones and only | 


nine joints, they made pictorial saliencies, 
learned half-tints and vital radiations of 
Vou. XI1X.—5 
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lines. What the Laocoén rather fails in, 
a united grouping of principal forms with 
subordinate forms, the double and even 
single colossi of the Parthenon hit to 
perfection. To find again even an ink- 
ling of their success we must come to 
Michael Angelo’s Pieta and bas-reliefs, 
where the draperies shade off the figures 
in the same fainting manner, or to mod- 
erns like Carpeaux, who have made the 
chiaroscuro of bas-reliefs a specialty. 

Stand before the two Fates. The elbow 
of one figure leans upon the lap of the oth- 
er in a place that would be wrong without 
the massive support of the lap-drapery. 
Yet the lines from the elbow could not 
spring happily an inch to the right or 
an inch to the left. The drapery saves 
the composition, as in a painting. And 
what drapery! All other antique drapery 
seems like paper in comparison. Look- 
ing at these women, we think a fully- 
draped figure the finest thing possible in 
plastic art, as in looking at the Ilyssus 
we are sure the finest thing is the liv- 
ing silk of human skin. The shoulders 
of the reclining Fate are bent toward 
each other in front, causing the beautiful 
indentation at the base of the throat and 
down the chest. The chlamys is hitched 
on one shoulder and unhitched from the 
other: where it is hitched, it spreads over 
the bosom in a radiation of the loveliest, 
sharpest, most piquant lines in the world. 
The shape and firmness of the underly- 
ing flesh are defined to perfection: you 
feel that this bosom is soft, and that the 
knees of the other figure are hard. The 
general arrangement of the drapery has 
an inventive, varied, intense grace that 
strikes a drapery-painter with a sort of 
awe. Ifawoman should move about in 
the breeze in flying drapery for a whole 
day, and be instantaneously photograph- 
ed every minute, she would hardly fur- 
nish all these motives of folds, each one 
seemingly probable, each one defining 
and decorating the form, and all togeth- 
er making the most graceful cast of folds 
that it ever entered the mind of artist to 
conceive. 

Stand before Theseus. The paw of 
the lion skin falls conspicuously just un- 
der the head, and gives emphasis to it: 
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this is the trick of repetition, with a prin- 
cipal form and a minor, which Turner 
employed ad nauseam. The principal 
folds of the hide continue the under line 
of the thigh, making a graceful cradle, 
which supports and frames the whole fig- 
ure: the same line also embraces the 
side, giving additional breadth to the 
profound chest, so appropriate in a son 
of Neptune, supposing the figure to be 
a Theseus. I observe that in an enter- 
taining book on the Age of Pericles Mr. 
Watkyss Lloyd christens this figure a 
Bacchus, and the river-god Cephisus. 
There is an objection to calling it a Bac- 
chus, though the attitude is perfectly the 
antique one of Bacchus fondling the 
panther. But it is against every tradi- 
tion to make a Bacchus so clean-muscled 
and athletic as this: whether of an early 
or iate period, he is rather androgynous 
in type. The vigorous hollowing of the 
abdomen, to expel a deep breath, is mas- 
sive and serious in its impression: the 
hero “seems to breathe in a momentous 
way, like a cavern whose stony ribs are 
passed and repassed twice a day by the 
tide. 

But the Ilyssus, or Cephisus, what 
words can describe him? He is the 
music of running water. All his sweet 
substance, his flesh made of divine am- 
brosia, is flowing over his skeleton in 
ripples of fluid life. The hip and knee 
and thigh-bone are ready to break through 
the eddies of melting flesh. Yet this flesh 
is strong, but, as in the movement of 
water, the strength is that of impulse, 
not of substance. The abdomen forms 
a delicate festoon as he leans, and the 
skin of his breast drags up to the shoul- 


der like a pulled drapery. His body rolls 
forward in the most delicious abandon- 


ment of control: his veins feel the prim- ~ 


itive champagne of the bubbling spring. 
Perhaps he leans his head forward to 
look over, Narcissus-like.. The perfec- 
tion of flesh-painting which Rubens ar- 
rived at, the tension of warm, wrinkling, 
pitted, palpitating skin with which Puget 
filmed his marble over, are invented for 
them in this old stone, which they never 
saw. 

Finally, as if to point the boon with 
all the foils of contrast, fate gives us an- 
other antique in the same attitude, the 
so-called Dying Gladiator, where the 
skin is unnaturally thickened by the hab- 
its of a barbarian who never was clothed, 
and falls over the tough muscles of this 
ignorant pachyderm like a suit of leath- 
er. From the gladiator, sullen, tragical, 
with his reticent skin that hides his pain 
and will hardly bleed, up to the river- 
god, in whom the same posture is chased 
over and over with a ripple and quiver 
of bounding flesh, is the difference be- 
tween the trampled mire and the plumed 
fountain. 

Beside these masterpieces even the 
Torso Belvedere, with its knobby and 
veinless legs, seems melodramatic and 
bombastic. The Theseus is more like a 
god, but he does not lack veins, which 
start in a vigorous branching from within 
his lifted elbow. The Mode is compara- 
tively archaic, and lacks the nourishing, 
teeming Venetian quality ofthe Parthenon 
Fates, and all the throng of Venuses, 
Apollos and Mercuries are touched ev- 
erywhere with the plain signature of in- 
feriority. E. S. 
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HERE is no reason why we should 
not give the name of St. Jerome to 

an island city upon our south-western- 
most seaboard, but we mention St. Je- 
rome at all merely because Commodore 
Grandheur lived there: let that be dis- 
tinctly understood. Island and city lay so 
level with the ocean that when you step- 
ped ashore from the steamship you al- 
most expected the ground to dip under 
your weight. However long you lived 
there, you always felt as if you were 
aboard of but a larger sort of craft than 
that which brought you thither—a craft as 
much driven of the incessant winds as it 
was washed by the unceasing seas. Cer- 
tainly, Commodore Grandheur felt so—in 
this sense at least, that he trod the streets 
of St. Jerome as if they were but the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war under his 
command. Next to Commodore Grand- 
heur, the thing which struck you most in 
the island was its vividness. It may have 
been due in part to the singular trans- 
parency of the atmosphere, but there was 
an intensity in the light such as you had 
never known before; and not merely in 
the brilliant day: like a bride, the night 
was still more beautiful by very reason 
of a veiling which softened but could not 
subdue. There was something more than 
tropical vividness in the sevenfold colors 
into which light broke itself there. Noth- 
ing could be of so deep a blue as the sea, 
and yet it dashed itself on the instant into 
a still more intense white when it struck 
the sands, themselves like drifted snow. 
The sky had its own decided distinction 
of azure, changing at sunrise or sunset 
into such creations of crimson and gold, 
or, at the coming on of a storm, into such 
a quality of blackness, as you never 
knew before. So it was of everything. 
The venetian blinds of the houses, as 
well as the verdure of grass and shrub- 
bery, were of a green which rested your 
eyes as green had never before done. 
You had not supposed before that lemons 
and oranges were quite so yellow —ole- 


anders, hydrangeas and pomegranates 
so red. But the people were the most 
striking examples of this. An amazing 
variety there was of them, yet every one 
seemed to have a marked personality 
of his or her own: it was impossible for 
them to circulate through your hands like 
well-worn coin, as people do elsewhere. 
It would be, for instance, a something 
past the power of your memory to for- 
get Commodore Grandheur, however 
long and hard it might try to do so. 
No, sir! Nor could you forget Miss 
Aurelia Jones. To these two we will 
try to confine ourselves. 

Commodore Grandheur rose early one 
morning in a strangely restless frame of 
mind. He was a retired officer of the 
navy, a bachelor and rich, and lived in 
one of the handsomest as well as largest 
mansions in St. Jerome, as near the sea 
as possible. Although the commodore 
occupied but one of the smallest rooms, 
the house was furnished handsomely 
from top to bottom. This morning, af- 
ter shaving and dressing and breakfast- 
ing with rigorous reference to the clock, 
the old naval officer locked himself into 
his study, as was also his invariable rule, 
for exactly one hour of reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. That accomplished, 
he stood for some time looking at his 
well-stocked library. On retiring from 
the navy, and when furnishing his house 
abundantly in every other respect, he had 
obtained also as complete a supply of 
books as any man could desire, Dr. Bur- 
rows, his former pastor, aiding him there- 
in ; and it had been his full purpose to find 
in reading a large part of his new and long 
looked-for happiness; yet, somehow, he 
had hardly ever opened a book, the very 
quantity of the supply seeming to dis- 
may his appetite. On this occasion, as 
so often before, he turned away from his 
library, and tried to amuse himself in a 
weary way for a while with a very large 
and handsome globe, revolving it this 
way and that, his compasses in hand, 
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for the purpose of getting, for the thou- 
sandth time, certain distances thereup- 
on. But this also was wearisome, and he 
made a visit to his room devoted to curi- 
osities. It was a collection which would 
have enraptured almost any stranger, but 
the trouble was that its owner was famil- 
iar with it to a measure of disgust. It 
was almost with loathing that he glanced 
over the seashells and marine monsters 
of all varieties, stuffed or in jars. The 
models of his favorite ships, too, he had 
studied so very often. What did he care 
for the weapons and dresses, the feathers 
and pipes, there displayed from many 
an island of savages? No engineer 
could have desired a handsomer assort- 
ment of model torpedoes, to say noth- 
ing of certain improvements in cannon 
and capstans of the commodore’s own 
devising ; yet these merely aroused in 
him afresh the old anger at the stupid- 
ity of the War Department in refusing to 
adopt certain suggestions which even a 
fool could have seen would revolutionize 
matters. There was one case particular- 
ly dear to him, and he turned to it asa 
last resort; but there was not a particle 
of pleasure for him to-day in the ginger- 
bread decorations and orders therein dis- 
played, and which Congress had allowed 
him to accept from certain foreign poten- 
tates, great and small. There was not a 
spark of satisfaction even in the medals 
granted him by Congress for heroic 
deeds; they might have been hard-tack, 
instead of gold and silver, so dry and in- 
nutritious to-day were their disks to his 
hunger. And the gallant old soul was 
hungry this morning—restlessly, despe- 
rately, almost despairingly hungry—for 
something, he knew not what. His 
parlors were absolutely offensive to him 
when he threw open all the blinds and 
took a good survey of carpets and mir- 
rors, marbles and pictures. The com- 
modore was the leading man, by a good 
deal, of the church he attended—the su- 
perintendent, decidedly so, of the Sun- 
day-school. Now, except when he had 
the Sunday-school teachers to tea, what 
did he want with all that furniture? and 
when he did have the teachers to tea, 
some one of them was so certain to dif- 


fer with him—Miss. Aurelia Jones in par- 


ticular—that it always destroyed for the 
hour his very ownership in the house. 
There was nothing left but to take a 
round of the garden and lawn, but he 
could make nothing on earth of it all 
but trees and grass. His blooded cows 
might get good out of it, but he could 
not. Twice a year he turned his Sun- 
day-school loose upon his grounds, with 
plenty of dinner and swings thrown in, 
but the rapturous children were not here 
to-day, and they were as indispensable 
to his enjoyment of his property as 
spoons and knives and forks are to a 
feast. His acres were the envy of the 
city, but had they been painted as a 
landscape upon the bottom of his to- 
bacco- box, they would have afforded 
him as much pleasure, and as little. 

There was but one last resort—his ob- 
servatory on the top of his house. 

“If I was sick,” the commodore said 
to himself as he climbed up stairs, “I 
could take salts; but I never was quite 
so well in my life. If there was any- 
thing I could eat or drink or wear that I 
wanted now! but I can’t imagine any- 
thing, to save my life. One cannot com- 
pel his Sunday-school to meet except on 
Sunday. So far as people are concerned, 
what good is there in talking to them in the 
streets or in their houses? Either they 
have nothing worth hearing to say, or 
they are eternally airing some absurd 
ideas of their own. That Miss Aurelia 
Jones, for instance. I can see her this 
moment with her black eyes and her 
ringlets. She knows that she is the 
only woman living that ventures to dif- 


‘fer with me. She has nothing else on 


earth to do, and half the pleasure of 
Sunday-school to her is in disputing and 
defying. It is as necessary to a woman 
of her temperament as mustard is to 
beef. Well, what is there to see here?” 
and having reached his observatory, af- 
ter getting over the perspiring and pant- 
ing inevitable with a man of his portly 
build and irascible nature, the commo- 
dore proceeded, quadrant in hand, to 
take his exact bearings. He had done 
it very, very often before; and, as his 
house had not sailed anywhere since he 
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was there last, the process and result 
were too easy and too certain to do him 
any good. Then he leveled his glass, 
and slowly swept the city and island and 
sea round and round, yet that wide field 
did not yield him a grain of harvest. As 
he snapped the slides of his glass to, 
he thought of going and getting out his 
charts down there in his study and sail- 
ing over again his whole series of voy- 
ages. “But I've gone over it so often,” 
he said, ‘that I can do it as well up here, 
and without the charts, and I don’t want 
to.” 
The old man had never been so mis- 
erable in his life. Moreover, he knew 
well enough that as he got older and 
older it would be worse. One would 
hardly have recognized him as he stood 
there on the summit of his house and 
his wealth and all, the world having noth- 
ing more to give him than he already 
possessed. The world? the universe 
for that matter; for in Scripture and 
church and prayer he had ranged over 
and gathered to himself all that lay out- 
side the world too. Even Mr. Nogens, 
the silentest man in St. Jerome, would 
have at least exclaimed aloud had he 
seen the commodore. His hands had 
fallen to his sides, his head upon his bos- 
om, his gallant old moustache drooped, 
his bronzed face was almost ghastly, the 
portly figure seemed wilted and shrivel- 
ed into sudden and extreme age. It was 
by an effort that he at last roused him- 
self to say one word, but he said it with- 
out any special interest: “ Becalmed !” 
Nothing in the world to say, to think, 
to do, to feel. Nowhere to go, nothing 
even to look forward to. He went down 
to his study, and opened, unconscious that 
he did so, his big Bible at the lesson for 
the Sunday-school. The first verse, as 
he sat at his table, called to mind a pre- 
posterous opinion Miss Aurelia Jones had 
advanced in relation thereto at their last 
teachers’ meeting. But as he meditated 
a wholly different train of thought seem- 
ed slowly to enter his‘mind. Very slowly, 
but very steadily, his head rose as he sat 
in reflective attitude, the color came back 
to his face, the stiffness to his white mou- 
stache, the light to his eyes, the portli- 
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ness to his body. As if some great tide 
had turned from its lowest ebb and was 
lifting him by its irresistible flood, the 
commodore seemed, as he sat, to rise 
and freshen and brighten, until at last 
the incoming ocean fairly lifted him to 
his feet. He stood erect, looking into 


| the air as if from his quarter-deck over 


wide seas, his gaze steadily concentrating 
itself as if upon the vessel of an enemy 
bearing down upon him. At last it was 
as if the foe had climbed up his bul- 
warks and were bearding him upon his 
very post as commander. He looked 
with rising wrath as if into the eyes of 
an insolent invader, and with clench- 
ing hand, as if in reply to a demand for’ 
surrender, he said aloud, “ No, madam, 
never !"" 

But the incoming flood of the future 
had not reached its high-water mark, 
if the confusion of metaphor may be 
allowed as yet. He stood for some time 
as if unable to resist finally. Then, as 
he still reflected, he slowly let his right 
hand be lifted by the advancing tide high 
over his head, to bring it down suddenly 
with clenched fist upon the Bible, and a 
singularly violent exclamation: “ Bear- 
ings, at last!” 

In an hour’s time the commodore came 
out of his front door dressed as for church. 
The servants looked up with amazement 
as he passed out and down the steps of 
his verandah and crunched his deter- 
mined way along the shell-walk and out 
of the gate, his cane tightly grasped, his 
head unusually erect, the gravest resolve 
in his eyes. 

Depend upon it, this atmosphere of 
ours conveys from person to person things 
more than touch or sound, light or smell. 
And the things it, or the ether in it, con- 
veys also from mind to mind are powerful 
in proportion as they are subtle. That 
very morning Miss Aurelia Jones had 
awakened in a frame of feeling unlike that 
of the commodore merely in this, that it 
was one of yet more profound discontent. 
Strange to say, she was as much more 
dissatisfied in proportion as she was rich- 
er than the other. The fact that her 
grounds and house were larger and finer 
and better kept but increased so much 
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more the almost loathing which—but by 
no means for the first time—they awoke 
in her this magnetic morning. “I must 
be getting bilious,”’ she said to herself at 
the very hour the commodore was wan- 
dering disconsolately about in the wilder- 
ness of his museum. ‘There is no more 
sewing to be done. It is no use to sweep 
and scour and dust when I’ve seen to it 
that every room and chair and curtain 
and pane of glass is as clean as work 
can make it. Unless I want to leave 
nothing of my silver, there is no object 
in having that rubbed any more. If Bob 
has left a weed in the garden, I couldn’t 
find it this morning. The whole place 
has just been painted. There is nothing 
but nonsense in having the walls papered 
over again the same month. There’s no 
church until next Sunday. The sewing 
society and the parochial school, teach- 
ers’ meeting and prayer meeting, won't 
come before their time. Oh, bother !’’ 

Miss Aurelia had already looked over 
all her jewels that very morning as she 
sat in bed unwilling to rise. It was im- 
possible for any woman to give more than 
two hours to brushing her hair, especially 
when she had given the same length of 
time to putting it up the night before. 
Miss Aurelia tried the pier-glass in the par- 
lor once more. Hair, eyes, the effect of 
poising her spirited and handsome head 
this way and that, the adjustment and 
readjustment of ribbon and frill, of neck- 
lace and breastpin, cannot be gone over, 
even by a woman with nothing else to 
do, more than a thousand times in one 
morning without weariness. 

“There's no place to drive to,” she la- 
mented to herself as she continued to sur- 
vey herself in the glass. “There is nota 
soul but is owing me a call. All yesterday 
I was shopping until I am sick of the very 
sight of silk and lace. I do believe my 
Christian character is suffering seriously 
from the way I go to those jewelry stores. 
I do wish somebody would call, or die, 
or do something! What a stupid world 
it is!” and the disconsolate lady wan- 
dered aimlessly about over her house. 
Once she called in two of her negro- 
women, and, seating herself flat on the 
floor of a spare chamber, made them 


bring ahd range her Saratoga trunks in 


a circle around her, with the view of sur- © 


rounding herself with a chaos of dresses, 
purely for the purpose of putting them all 
back again. But she merely locked them 
all up again after unlocking them. “Car- 
ry every one of the trunks back,” she 
said to the women. “I do believe you 
look so discontented because you know 
I was going to give you dresses, as I al- 
ways do. The more you have the more 
you don’t care for anything, ungrateful 
creatures! Hold your tongues! What 
you need, both of you, is to be field- 
hands again, with a sharp overseer at 


your heels, with nothing but hard work - 


and pork and grits.” 

Then their mistress made up her mind. 
Going down into her little library, she 
seated herself at-a special secretary, un- 
locked the outer doors thereof, and held 
the keys in hand as she ran her eyes 
over the range of drawers revealed in- 
side. All her past life lay waiting the 
unlocking in those drawers—a drawer for 
each separate period. Letters, read and 
reread, were in them; locks of hair; frag- 
ments of ribbon understood by none oth- 
er in the world; miniatures and daguerre- 
otypes ; lots of jewelry not worth. six- 
pence to took at; bunches of withered 
flowers, and the like. Her face had 


grown hard and pale as she sat, the key. 


in her hand, hovering about, undecided 
which of the receptacles to unlock. Sud- 
denly she let her hand fall. ‘No, I can’t 
do it!” she communed with herself. “I 
have exhausted all my emotions long ago. 
They do me no good unless to make me 
cry, and J’m too tired tocry. No, no: 
it is the only place left me, and I will go 
there.” Locking the secretary, she went 
wearily up stairs again into a little room 
opening into her bed-chamber. There 
was nothing in it beyond a chair, a table 
with a Bible on it, and a cushion on which 
to kneel — nothing else, unless it was a 
small picture on the wall, apparently the 
likeness of some young man who could 
never have been regarded by his friends 
as handsome. And yet the poor lady, 
as if from force of habit, fastened a weary 
look upon it as she sunk into the seat and 
opened the book upon the table beside 
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her. She read, or tried to read, for some 


time, then knelt, but rose again very soon, - 


as if her praying was in vain. 

“It is too dreadful,” she said to herself 
as she sat down, almost fretfully, again ; 
“but there doesn’t seem to be anything 
here for me, either. There is nothing to 


ask for that I know. It is like trying "— 


she shuddered as she thought it—“ to gos- 
sip with—with—God! I don’t suppose 
people even in heaven are allowed to do 
that. God forgive my irreverence! The 
Bible seems to say that they are busy as 
they can be all the time in heaven also. 
One must have an appetite before one 
can relish even the bread of life; and to 
have a real appetite one must be hard 
at work. I’m hunting all the time for 
work, but there is so little todo! I wish 
it was time for calling in the people to 
prayers. down stairs. If some beggar 
would only come! It would be a round 
sum to him if any agent was to happen 
in for any society. If one only knew of 
a scalded child, or of a woman whose 
husband beat her! I would give fifty 
dollars for a blind old woman to read 
to—yes, or a hundred for a poor girl 
that would let me teach her to read or 
to make wax flowers. And it is getting 
worse and worse with me every day. I 
wish somebody would swindle me out of 
all my money, or set fire to the house, or 
charge me with stealing something in the 
stores. I enjoyed the revival as long as 
it lasted, but God saw how worn-out we 
all were, even when we were most anx- 
ious to goon. Oh me!” 

For a long.time Miss Aurelia sat in her 
chair, her head upon her bosom, think- 
ing, thinking, thinking! But it could not 
have been wholesome thought. Once 
she rose and stood looking, another Ma- 
riana in her moated grange, out of the 
window. She might as well have been 
looking at a stone wall, for anything she 
saw of interest. All that she did note 
was her carriage and horses waiting, ac- 
cording to her orders, at the gate, and 
she commanded them away as if it weré 
an importunate tramp. Then, after walk- 
ing hither and thither like a caged lynx, 
she sank into a seat. As she sat, her 
hands clenched, her eyes grew dry and 


bright, her face hard and white and cold. 
At last she rose, shut her Bible with a 
slam, left the little room, as if finding it 
much too small to hold her, and walk- 
ed up and down her chamber with rapid 
steps and flaming glances. Her Sun- 
day-school class would not have known 
her. She raised her, hands to wring 
them, winding the fingers of the one in 
the other, and when they fell to her side 
they were clenched. The curls upon 
either side of her face suddenly seem- 
ed frivolous in connection with the vio- 
lence of her aspect: it was like ringlets 
adown the cheeks of Bellona. And 
terrible words broke from her lips—in- 
vective, reproach, scorn, despair — the 
very suppression of her speech adding 
to its intensity and bitterness. ‘And 
to think,” she said in a fierce whisper, 
“that the wickedest wretch living is not. 
as miserable asI am! And yet I have 
tried so hard to be good and to do good 
‘all my life!” 
As she walked, like a tigress now, from 
one end of her room to the other, her 
eyes caught sight of her face in a look- 
ing-glass, and she stopped as if her 
dress had caught on a nail, terrified at 
her appearance. An instant more and 
she had fallen on the floor in an ag- 
ony of repentance, and crying, pleading 
for pardon, weeping as it were her soul 
away. Then, utterly exhausted, she rose 
at last, bathed her face long and carefully, 


_and arranged her hair. The next moment 


she sank once more on her knees in her 
little room, very calm and quiet. “ What- 
ever is Thy will, O Heaven!” was all she 
said. . 

As she rose the front gate opened and 
shut. Very languidly she looked out of 
her window. When she saw who it was, 
there was first an exclamation of anger, 
then her face relaxed into a smile: the 
next moment she was laughing with 
sincerity and girl-like sense of the fun 
of it all. ‘Very well,” she replied when 
one of her women announced a visitor. 
“Tell Commodore Grandheur please to 
take a seat: I will be down in a few 
minutes.”’ But her visitor had to wait. 
Never had Miss Aurelia Jones made a 
more elaborate toilet; and when at last 
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she did go down, her face was the bright- 
est and most beautiful thing about her. 
It would be wrong to liken so thorough- 
ly excellent a woman to such a barren 
and burned-out asteroid as the moon, 
although Miss Aurelia had undoubtedly 
had her volcanic experiences as well as 
that orb: certainly, however, the moon 
itself did not wax and wane through 
greater variations of light and shadow 
than did this estimable lady. 

To the commodore her curls had nev- 
er seemed so natural, her eyes so bright 
in their beady blackness, her face more 
effusive with the cordial welcome which 
gave such warmth to her hand as she 
held it out on entering. ~ 

“T am so glad you called this beautiful 
day, sir,” she began at once. “I want- 
ed,” with a charming smile, “to say how 


_wrong I was as to that cubit measure we 


were discussing.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Aurelia,” the visitor 
hastened to say: “that is one reason I 
called. I insisted, you remember, that 
a cubit is eighteen inches. On reflection, 
I am inclined to think you were right as 
to its being twenty-one inches instead. 
I have gone accurately over the chart 
of the tabernacle. It is absurd, when I 
come to think of it, that the house of 
worship for the millions led out by Moses 
was only forty-five by fifteen feet. Your 
cubit is undoubtedly the correct measure, 
and even that leaves the tabernacle ex- 
tremely small.” 


“It is very kind of you to think so, 


commodore,” the lady hastened, almost 
impatiently, to ‘say, “but Calmet and 
Cruden and Clarke and—and every re- 
spectable commentator adopt your idea 
of the cubit—eighteen inches, sir, eigh- 
teen. And I wanted to say how ashamed 
I am that I was so impulsive and heated 
when we discussed it. People who are in 
the wrong always are vexed, you know.” 

“In that case I certainly was the one 
in error,’ the commodore said with en- 
ergy. “I am always too positive, mad- 
am. The habit was formed on shipboard, 
where I had to be peremptory, as you are 
aware. I have never differed with you, 
Miss Jones, that I had not reason to re- 
gret it afterward.” 


‘Please don’t allude to it, commodore,” 
the lady interrupted. 

Now, Miss Jones had been painfully 
careful all her life hitherto not to give 
that gentleman his title. She refrained 
from doing so because she knew that he 
decidedly preferred to be so called. By 
styling him szv, instead, as a rule—by 
speaking to and of him in moments 
of serious difference as Mr. Grandheur 
even—she had intended him distinctly 
to understand that whoever else in St. 
Jerome was afraid of him, she was not. 
In no way could she have hauled down 
her flag to-day more entirely, and at 
the same time with more womanly grace, 
than in thus giving him, and as a matter 
of course, his rightful title. The absolute 
sweetness to her visitor of such a sugar- 
plum was simply ridiculous, but in some 
respects the gallant old soul was the tini- 
est of babes. 

“And while we are upon the subject, 
commodore,” she continued in her eager 
way, “I want to acknowledge my error 
in regard to the talents.” 

“Not at all, madam,” the other ‘said, 
bringing his gold-headed cane down 
with quite a thump on the carpet’ as he 
sat with it between his knees. ‘It was 
J who was mistaken. A silver talent 
could never have been sixteen hundred 
and ten dollars, as I asserted, any more 
than a talent of gold was merely twenty- 
seven thousand three hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars. You were right, mad- 
am—right !”” 

“Oh no, commodore—no, no. You 
know,” the lady said, sweetly referring 
to a mite of a memorandum -book in 
her porte-monnaie, “that I said a talent 
of silver amounted to two thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Absurd! that 
would make a talent of gold no less than 
thirty-six thousand dollars. I am heart- 
ily ashamed of taking such ground. That 
would make the temple of Solomon cost 
between eight and nine hundred millions 
of dollars. How absurd! My position 
was positively wicked. Mr. Fanthorp 
is an infidel—a scoffer at least—and he 
seized upon my estimate as proof final 
that the Bible is false. You cannot tell, 
commodore, how sincerely I regret it,” 
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Miss Aurelia Jones said softly and with 
lowered eyes. ‘Please let me say one 
thing more, and then we will never al- 
lude to the subject again: ever since the 
special interest in our church began I 
have wanted to say it. We have often 
differed —very often, I fear—and the in- 


fluence of this was bad upon the Sun-- 


day-school children, to say nothing of 
the teachers, I blame myself severely. 
But— No, let me say it-all, please,” she 
added as the commodore made an effort 
to interrupt her. “One moment. You 
know me well. I am, I fear, of an ar- 
dent and impulsive nature, far too much 
so—especially because I am so self-will- 
ed. It is my misfortune to be my own 
mistress, and— Oh, you know—” 
The visitor understood very well that 
she referred to the wealth possessed by 
her, and which, as everybody agreed, 
did somewhat spoil Miss Aurelia, as, 
alas! whom does it not spoil? In all 
that she said, however, the lady re- 
mained a lady. No man knew that 
better than did her guest. He had but 


to presume upon anything said by her, 


and those lowered eyes would be lifted 
with a flash which would have riven the 
commodore, stout as he was. Herein 
lay the advantage with these two, that 
they knew each other: from long and 
close association each knew the other 
perfectly well. Too long had they la- 
bored together in the same church for 
. this not to be the case. All along they 
had quarreled because each was so de- 
termined, as well as independent each 
of the other. But of late they had come 
to know that, in fact, each was, instead, 
unspeakably dependent upon the other 
—a conclusion which gave a converging 
direction to the determinations steadily 
forming in the bosoms of both. Since 
the fact must be stated briefly, it has to 
be stated coarsely. As thus: The gen- 
tleman had come to know that his lone- 
ly life was intolerable already, and that it 
would become more so with every fleet- 
ing day. This being so, the commodore 
knew of no other lady in the world so 
well qualified, on the whole, to relieve 
his otherwise desperate estate. Possibly 
the same reflection, only reversed, was 
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true on the part of the lady toward the 
gentleman, except that his opinions had 
been slowly forming, while hers . had 
come, as a woman's best resolves al- 
ways do, in the fateful instant she had 
seen him enter her front gate that 
morning. 

On the part of the gentleman there 

was, under all his concessions to the 
lady, the steady resolve that, as captain 
of the ship, he must and would rule in 
the event of marriage. On the side of 
the lady there was almost an eagerness 
to be ruled in the present case, that 
feeling being the sudden solvent in this 
surrender of herself—a surrender which 
was a welcome rest after years of terri- 
ble inward strife against circumstances, 
and in the last hour reaction from the 
violence into which that strife with the 
seemingly inevitable had culminated at 
the very moment its solution was ap- 
proaching her house in the boots of the 
com . 
One thing surprised as well as delight- 
ed them both, and that was the degree 
in which they felt themselves entirely at 
home, each with the other. The spirits 
of the gentleman rose higher and higher 
as he felt himself advancing to conquest ; 
for a love of rule had grown with his 
growth, éxactly as a passion for drink or 
for gambling would have done in the case 
of some of the rest of us. Not a syllable 
had as yet been ventured by him in that 
direction, and yet the lady faced and 
accepted the inevitable. Yes, and her 
increasing happiness showed itself in the 
deepening quietness of her manner —a 
quietness which explained itself to her as 
she sat. Amazing to say, all her surren- 
der was, she well knew, but the path to- 
ward such a supremacy in the end over 
this grand old foe of hers as she had 
never dreamed of before. She almost 
pitied him, knowing how unconsciously 
he was passing into her hands, to be as 
completely ruled as ever a husband is in 
this world —a world from the primeval 
constitution of which, and by some as- 
tounding oversight, the salique law has 
been wholly omitted. 

“There is another thing, commodore,” 
the lady said at last, and after a good 
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deal of quiet conversation —“a matter 
in which you were right. I allude to 
it with reluctance: your original oppo- 
sition, I mean, to.our pastor, Mr. Ven- 
able. You know how delighted / was. 
I overrate everybody, exactly as I did 
the cubits and the talents: it is my im- 


pulsive nature. Iam afraid I made my- | 


self too active, I am so enthusiastic, you 
know.” 

“Pardon me, madam—not at all. It 
but illustrates,’’ the other hastened to 
say, greatly struck by it, and as if he 
had never thought of it before, “how 
much your excellent judgment was su- 
perior to my own. As you will recall, I 
had taken my stand in opposition before 
I knew him, and I would therefore have 
disliked him whatever he had proved to 
be. It was sheer prejudice in me—prej- 
udice! It has been my business in life, 
madam, to know my subordinates, in 
order to wield them in cases of sudden 
emergency. I am compelled to know 
them thoroughly, and I have come to 
knaw Mr. Venable. You must pardon 
me,” her visitor said with dignity, “if I 
do most heartily appeal to your first im- 
pression of the gentleman, venturing to 
differ from you now as I do from my- 
self then ; but I do very highly prize our 
young pastor. He is young— possibly 
too young for St. Jerome— but he has 
all the elements of sterling manhood. I 
speak so warmly because I confess, as I 
have come to know him, it has touched 
me to the soul to see how profound is his 
dissatisfaction with himself. A man, Miss 
Jones, may — please do not misunder- 
stand me—may throw himself—I speak 
with all reverence—too prostrate even at 
the feet of God! In a certain sense, I 
mean.” 

“Did you ever think of Daniel?” the 
lady said. “I mean when he had his 
vision of God beside the river. He fell 
flat on his face, but his visitor would not 
speak to him while in that attitude, and 
made him arise. And when Daniel got 
up, but remained upon his hands and 
knees, the command was, ‘Stand upon 
thy feet,’ before God would confer with 
him. I do like a man,” the lady added 


with energy, “to d¢ a man—to be hum- 
ble, but to be a man /” 

The commodore flushed with pleas- 
ure as he exclaimed, “I heartily agree 
with you, Miss Aurelia. And I thank 
you for your admirable illustration from 
Scripture. When I was going with my 
fleet into a storm or into a battle, I first 
asked aid of Heaven. I asked it impor- 
tunately, I hope, but, having done so, I 
handled my ships myself. In a certain 
sense I stood upon my quarter-deck in 
God’s place. Look at poor old Father 
Fethero, madam. The whole tendency 
of our times is to lower and weaken the 
standard of, say, the ministry. A man 
must be a captain of his ship, whatever 
the craft be, if he is to bring it into har- 
bor. I agree with you most heartily ;” 
and the commodore sat up in his chair 
more erect than before, a gallant old soul 
as you could wish to see — sat up strong 
and commanding at one instant: the 
next, shifting his cane from hand to hand 
as he sat, his large figurehead of a face 
grew pale, and then purple. In vain he 
attempted to put on the port of a com- 


mander as he goes into action, and at con- . 


scious disadvantage he began: “ Ahem! 
Miss Aurelia Jones, I wished—” 

“Oh, by the bye — pardon me, com- 
modore,” the lady said hastily, but with 
perfect ease, because entirely mistress of 
the situation, and rising as she spoke— 
“there are some improvements I have 
planned upon my place. I am always 
mistaking. Please oblige me with your 
excellent judgment ;” and, so saying, the 
lady led her visitor, nothing loath, out of 
her parlor and into her grounds. No mor- 
tal knows how it came to an issue while 
they walked ; only this is certain, the con- 
versation resulted in an engagement, and 
that, in an amazingly short time, in mar- 
riage. It was a sensation from which St. 
Jerome has never recovered to this hour. 
But nobody doubts that they are happy; 
yet never wa’ husband so absolutely 
ruled as is the commodore, and ruled 
by his wife so very thoroughly that he 
never dreams, even while always obey- 
ing, that it is so. 

WILLIAM M. BAKER. 
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A CALIFORNIAN EPOPGIA. 


ie many American families is to be 
found an anomalous and perplexing 
being. This exceptional object wears a 
human form, and is little distinguished, 
physically, from other individuals of the 
species. It is apt, however, to be pos- 
sessed of enormous hands and feet, which 
are always in its way, and to turn darkly, 
brightly, beautifully red upon the slight- 
est provocation. Beyond these slight 
bodily characteristics it is almost impos- 
sible to classify it, so self-contradictory 
are its manifestations, so unfathomable 
its springs of action. Let the philosophic 
student pause before attempting to follow 
the course of the countless maggots that 
run riot through the brain of this extra- 
ordinary creature. As well might he un- 
dertake to separate and catalogue the 
sprawling myriads that frisk and wriggle 
in a drop of sour paste under the micro- 
scope. 

-Scarcely has the blushing awkward- 
ness hinted at above caused it to. be la- 
beled ‘‘ modest,” “retiring,” “self -dis- 
trustful,” when the same specimen is 
perceived to be bombastic, vainglorious 
and infinitely contemptuous of all wis- 
dom except its own. Like Sir Robert 
Walpole, this homunculus seems to find 
the idea of his own greatness always suf- 
ficient to occupy his mind; still, such is 
his benevolent attitude toward the cru- 
dities and mistakes of a less-favored gen- 
eration that he will cheerfully contradict 
his father and mother on any subject 
whatever, and tackle the most abstruse 
problems of life and mind without a 
misgiving. Yet his views change color 
like chameleons, and form like amcebe, 
till one would say that, with some of the 
latter, his fancies always take the shape 
of the thing they touched last. He re- 
minds one generally of that early con- 
‘dition of the earth when she was a fho- 
tosphere, the amount of light and heat 
which she herself emitted being at that 
time so great that an inhabitant of her sur- 


face would have been utterly unaware of 


‘ the existence of the sun. ’ But, like the hot 


young earth, this teeming brain has love 
and room for larger creatures than are 
likely to find place in it after it has cool- 
ed and hardened. Monsters of thought 
and purpose, brilliant in color and of 
strange and stately shape, roam over its 
unwasted fields. 

As our friend, however, presents a pe- 
rennially-perplexing problem to the nat- 
ural guardians of our race, it is fortunate 
for their chance of suceess with the pres- 
ent incumbent that the omenon is 
not anew one. “All his saecessors gone 
before him have done it, and all his an- 
cestors that come after him may,” as 
the astute Slender remarks. His state 
is transitional, like that of the chrysalis 
or the tadpole -time in frogs. -Adam 
probably escaped it, for obvious reasons ; 
but David was undoubtedly in the midst 
of it when he was reproached for leav- 
ing those few sheep in the wilderness to 
go down and see the battle; and Samson 
never seems to have got over it at all, 
but to have remained a great blundering © 
hobbledehoy all his life long. Telema- - 
chus was in the very blossom and prime 
of this period when he patronized his 
mother and “ordered her round,” say- 
ing— 

Withdraw, O queen! into thy bower : direct 
Thy proms tasks, the distaff and the web. The 
iw 


Belongs to men, and most to me; for here, 
Within these walls, the authority is meine / 


Do you not think you see him “swellin’ 
wisibly’’ as he dismisses the old lady 
with a magnificent wave of the hand, 
and caresses his budding moustache be- 
fore going down to annihilate the suitors ? 
Who does not regard with indulgence, 
mingled with amusement and dashed by 
terror, this beautiful young Telemachus ? 

But Grandpa fights shy of him, and 
draws in his gouty toes with an inward 
groan whenever the young lord of the 
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manor approaches, knowing that nothing 
—and particularly nothing ancient— is 


safe from his all-pervasive bumptious- . 


ness. His affections and antipathies are 
alike explosive. Does the unknown op- 
erator touch the knob of antagonism, 
nothing will satisfy the youth but to crush 
all opponents between the upper and the 
nether millstone. Does a philanthropic 
star preside, he would seize the object of 
his compassion by the nape of the neck 
and bump him into the paths of peace. 
In short, the subject of this admiring 
sketch combines so wonderfully the at- 
tributes of the monkey and the angel 
that the staunchest Calvinist and the 
most advanced Darwinian might claim 
him in alternate half hours as the prim- 
itive man. 

Well, friends, I have outlined Young 
America from a grand - paternal point 
of view—not in cruelty, not in wrath, but 
simply because that aspect gave him the 
most points in common with certain dis- 
tinguished prototypes of his whom we 
shall meet farther on. Youth and Age 
have always looked thus at each other 
since time began. The boy pores over 
the tapestry his fathers wove, and, unless 
far enough removed for the magic effects 
of distance, the pictures delight him not: 
he thinks them dull in subject and sad 
in color.’ He seizes the shuttle in his 
glowing hands, and quickly throws upon 
the canvas bright images of beauty, 
love and conflict, weaving in lavishly 
the golden thread of his own dreams, 
totally unconscious, happy fellow! that 
these too will fade amid the smoke and 
dust of daily life, and that to the jaded 
eyes of age his giants are already wind- 
mills, his shield of proof a pasteboard 
sham. 

As with men, so with nations. The 
new race slips into the honors and pos- 
sessions of the old with as little compunc- 
tion as elephants felt in displacing mas- 
todons; while, on the other hand, the 
usurping power need expect no mercy if 
he venture prematurely into the primor- 
dial jungle. No doubt Egypt hated those 
impertinent parvenu Greeks that came 
pouring into her ports about 660 B. C., 
and ended by filliping the noses of her 
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sacred cats and crocodiles. People with- 
out a mummy to their names venturing 
to question the Egyptian descent from 
the spawn of the Great River, and even 
pretending that there were countries 
where infrequent and transitory rains 
supplied crops as splendid as the vol- 
untary and perennial gifts of Father 
Nile! 

It was at this time, I fancy, that the 
nose of the Sphinx was broken, and that 
she must have perceived her cheval de 
bataille, her poser, her one respectable 
but dull old riddle, to be no more of a 
conundrum to the world at large than 
that exasperating fraud of Samson's, 
“Out of the eater came forth meat,”’ etc. ; 
the tame endurance of which by the Phi- 
listines always seemed to me to beto- 
ken an extremely bucolic temperament. 
Probably, however, this last owed its ap- 
parent success to the exceeding personal 
strength of the propounder, and his abil- 
ity to “mash” any one who should ob- 
ject to his preposterous proposition. 

But to return. Greece had her turn to 
be surprised when Rome deftly inserted 
her imperial knife between the Hellenic 
joints and swallowed her whole, even to 
the gold of her statues and the fame of 
her philosophers. The repast proving 
agreeable, we have all read how this 
champion eater proceeded to bolt about 
a dozen other states, the dominions of 
some of them surpassing those of little 
Greece as much in proportion as the fos- 
sil oyster-shells of California do their de- 
generate successors of the present day. 
But too many public dinners will tell 
upon the strongest constitution; and 
Rome finally squatted upon her Seven 


Hills a great goggle-eyed heap of help- 


lessness, like Mark Twain's frog after 
the dose of shot. Doctor Dog was very 
near, however, by that time, and after 
his advent in the shape of Goths, Gauls 
and so on, the process of bloodletting 
went on famously. The barbarian at- 
tendant at first guarded his patient with 
exemplary fidelity, but after a while he 
became dissatisfied with his own grace- 


ful and airy costume of tattoo, and con-: 


tracted a habit of slipping into the pal- 
ace and enveloping his brawny limbs in 
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the imperial purple, after obligingly fore- 
stalling any objection on the part of Por- 
phyrogenitus by killing him as if he had 
been a mosquito. This obstreperous 
young heir to the Czsars, after getting 
himself educated at the expense of the 
Romans, showed an extraordinary apti- 


tude for founding kingdoms, and quick- 


ly overran Europe with just that sweet 
vivacity of spirits and that utter indiffer- 
ence to the rights of other people which 
are so pleasingly manifested by American 
children at the present day. But even 
young barbarians (let us take comfort in 
reflecting) grow old and staid in time, 
and the torments of the first ten Chris- 
tian centuries have subsided into the 
blue-moulded, hard-shelled, boiled-down 
fogies of the Europe of to-day. So even 
our own enfant terrible may grow con- 
servative and well-behaved if he live 
long enough. 

As may be supposed, however, we 
have not been raking up dead centuries 
merely for the privilege of sneezing over 
their forgotten dust; but just as the most 
impersonal and yearningly benevolent 
newspaper article now-a-days always 
leads us to look for Radway’s Ready 
Relief or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
in the near background, so we trust that 
the astute reader has already caught 
glimpses of the “Coming Man” behind 
these dim and venerable shades. 

What we wish, then, to suggest is that 
perhaps young communities as well as 
young men have their wealy period in 
the eyes of older nations, and are no 
more conscious of the effect they thus 
produce than the traveler is that he is 
himself the original of the monstrous 
spectre which affrights his gaze from the 
mist-covered face of the Brocken. For 
instance, the faults which have been 
indicated as belonging to youth as such 
became magnified a thousand-fold when 
projected upon the enormous disk of the 
New World, and then thrown back to 
Europe as an image of the nation whose 
bone and sinew she had herself provided. 
England, especially, felt for several gen- 
erations that, like Frankenstein, she had 
created a monster which she could nei- 
ther endure nor get rid of. But if we are 
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disposed to complain of having as a peo- 
ple played this part, we must remember 
that the noblest children of Nature are usu- 
ally thus disproportioned in their youth. 
The natty, pretty sprig of fifteen is not apt 
to develop into the stately, powerful man 
of thirty: for such a one the best prom- 
ise is a boy that looks ‘like a Newfound- 
land puppy, all paws and ears. How- 
ever this may be, no one can read the . 
criticisms made upon our affairs and our- 
selves by the. English press before our 
late war without perceiving that Great 
Britain habitually regarded the United 
States with almost ludicrous disfavor. 
She received our overtures of friendship 
very much as a prim maiden aunt would 
the incursions into her preserves of a 
roaring, tearing nephew fresh from a 
district school. She could not ignore us, . 
but she would gladly have surrounded us 
with a wall, shutting us up as the bees do 
any obnoxious substance that gets into 
the hive. We were to her a seething 
mass of incongruous elements, calling 
itself a republic, but really a sort of po- 
litical witches’ caldron, in which “scale 
of dragon, tooth of wolf,” largely pre- 
dominated over the other ingredients. 

Our literature was nothing, could be 
nothing. Listen to Kit North when hesays 
(Noc?es, vol. iii. p. 320), “I am willing to 
stake Napoleon’s table-talk at St. Helena 
against all the existing written wisdom of 
the United States.” Irving and Willis, 
and such other of our writers as visited 
England in the early days, were patron- 
ized by the literati there very much as 
we praise a child's drawing: “ Very nice 
indeed, really artistic—/or Fohnny,” or 
like the supposed criticism of lady-litera- 
ture in Aurora Leigh: 

We congratulate 
The country that produces in these times. 
Such women, competent to—sfe// / 

When they speak of us commercially 
and socially, we are irresistibly remind- 
ed of that affectionate parishioner who 
said of his pastor that he had but one 
fault : he wou/d swear when he was drunk. 

I know that it is customary to ascribe 
the British Yankeephobia to bitterness 
remaining from the American Revolu- 
tion. But that alone will not explain 
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such violent and persistent dislike. Eng- 
land has had other successful antagonists, 
toward whom she shows no such rancor; 
and her political economists have long 
since decided that the loss of her Ameri- 
can colonies has been many times made 
up to her in the extended commerce and 
multiplied markets of the United States. 
No: we were to her exactly the great, 
ugly, ill-mannered boy we first described 
—too big to whip, too immature to trust ; 
past the innocence of childhood, not yet 
grown into the self-respect of manhood, 
enormously egotistical and overbear- 
ing, utterly devoid of grace and tact. 
And she detested us, and, like Grand- 
papa aforesaid, felt that we bored her 
and trod on her toes incessantly. 

The inference which we draw from all 
this history is this: The tendency to de- 
preciation and faint praise on the part 
of old communities toward young ones is 
not the result of pure malice, or even of 
conscious injustice. It is the fulfillment 
of a natural law, by which the ancient, 
the established and the finished looks 
askance at the new, the experimental 
and the crude. It has been remarked 
for centuries that the heir to the throne 
is always to be found, more or less open- 
ly, in the ranks of the opposition ; but 
if he were not, the power which he is 
destined to supplant would believe him 
to be so. And Prince Hal, in his turn, 
will always try on the crown before Hen- 
ry IV. is dead if he have the chance, 
and does not always plead as sweetly 
in excuse as Shakespeare would have us 
believe. So England, having sown her 
own wild oats about a thousand years 
previously, found it hard to endure the 
boyish pranks and Falstaffian compan- 
ions of her lively offshoot, still more his 
assumption of the crown before her very 
face. It was hard, honored parent—was 
it not ?—to find that the drains of Thio- 
dolf, Alfred and Brian had crossed the 
ocean together with their youthful vigor, 
and that consequently your prospect of 
governing them longer with nursery bug- 
aboos was about equal to the chance of 
putting salt on the tail of an uncommon- 
ly lively electric eel. It is destiny, mad- 
am, that the green end of the moral and 


intellectual timber of this age should lie 
in American hands; and you know what 
that means. 

Whenever an individual or a nation 
sees something which he wants and has 
the power to take, it is always destiny 
that he should have it. It is therefore 
your best way in this case to pretend that 
you are perfectly willing, and, like an 
astute dowager as you are, congratulate 
the new heir on his accession to the prop- 
erty, getting what glory you can out of 
being the mother of so much splendor. 
We all remember “ Mary, the mother of 
Washington.” Outside of such tremen- 
dous maternity, she seems to have been 
merely an exceedingly plain, strong- 
minded, stiff-necked old lady. Per con- 
tra: “Please, ma’am, I’m the mother of 
the young man who is to be hanged to- 
morrow,” observed a woman with a cer- 
tain air of bridling supremacy to a pris- 
on-visitor in one of our Eastern cities, 
England, then, though she would prob- 
ably gladly see us hanged, may as well 
accept the opposite situation gracefully. 
New England claims already to share the 
throne of English literature, though her 
tone and bearing, we may admit, savor 
more of pedagogic authority than of roy- 
alty. As the cat-princess invariably for- 
got her changed state at the sight of a 
mouse, so the Bostonian sceptre raps the 
knuckles of any naughty literary vagrant 
with all the vigor of the ferule from which 
it has blossomed. Indeed, to the per- 
ception of the more free-and-easy West, 


Boston seems to be always telling her 


children to ‘Go and be somethingolog- 
ical directly! Even her poetry seems 
somewhat zzfentional, as if it came to us 
labeled “‘ Produced according to the rules 
of the institution, and warranted correct 
in grammar and spelling.” Then we are 
apt also to be sensible of a heavy mor- 
al swaying to and fro over our devoted 
heads, like a large lady about to sit down 
on an unperceived baby in the rocking- 
chair. Perhaps the Puritan mind se?s too 
soon for the complete success of delicate 
and reverential work in art. The sculp- 
tor has begun to evolve an angel from 
the moistened clay, when, lo! the un- 
plastic and refractory matrix reverts to 
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its original stone, and leaves the fair 
traits of his seraphic fancy struggling 
with hints of the grim features of “ Hew- 
Agag - in - pieces - before - the- Lord” or 
“ Praise-God-Barebones.” 

Reader, pause and take breath, for we 
are about to unmask the battery to which 
we flatter ourselves we have led you upso 
cleverly ; or, in other words, our favorite 
figurant, who has been waiting his turn 
behind the scenes in full view from the 
proscenium-boxes, is about to leap upon 
the stage. England we will assume to 
be nearly “ played out ;’’ Boston has had 
a short run, but, we trust, is about to be 
withdrawn to make room for fresh nov- 
elties, and Cadifornia, that unparalleled 
star, that young man who has followed 
Mr. Greeley’s advice to the very jump- 
ing-off place, is about to come out in his 
great part of the Heir of Time in the 
play of Who shall be Greatest? 

Having now introduced our hero with 
the customary genealogy, going back 
nearly to Chaos, we shall go on, as man- 
agers do in placards which precedd the 
star, to tell all about him—his age, his 
height, his weight, the shape of his nose, 
his birth-, christening- and vaccination- 
days, thrilling anecdotes of his infancy, 
of his education, of his début — taking 
care at some-point in his history to in- 
troduce whatever we may have been able 
to gather to the discredit of his rivals. 
Following this benevolent course, which 
we have perceived to be eminently suc- 
cessful and popular, we shall begin by 
throwing down the gauntlet in his behalf 
to several highly respectable elder mem- 
bers of the national family. 

We assert, then, boldly, that there 
seems to us to be apparent in this new 
West an intellectual freedom and f/as- 
tictty, so to speak, which we miss in the 
colder and more serious East. We are 
young, to be sure—and youth, as we 
have shown, is a crime never to be con- 
doned by those who have grown old in 
spite of themselves—so we must be con- 
tent for a while to be credited with pro- 
ducing all the unbaked literary dough 
of the nation. But if our bread be fresh 
and sweet, if it show itself capable of 
ministering to the brain- and heart-hun- 


ger of the American people, it will get 
itself baked, never fear. We know that 
the idea that any future can equal the 
past is preposterous to those half-Januses 
who can only look backward; but as the 
California of to-day would herself have 
seemed the dream of a lunatic to the ob- 
server of. a century ago, we shall brave 
similar suspicions by suggesting indica- 
tions of intellectual superiority apparent 
even in the present incomplete and effer- 
vescent condition of our society. 

First, we consider the extraordinary 
freedom from boundaries in which an 
educated inhabitant of this State finds 
himself to-day as auguring well for litera- 
ture. We are not speaking now of legal 
or ecclesiastical fences. Men and na- 
tions have overleaped such before now, 
only to find that a thousand barriers of 
Nature and education, habit and affec- 
tion, held them tighter than before. The 
Pilgrims braved death by hunger and 
cold for the sake of free thought, and 
then performed their salaams for gene- 
rations before every whipping- post in 
the gift of John Calvin. Many of them, 
having by an unparalleled hurdle -leap 
escaped from their first enclosure, landed 
within those ring-fences of Giant Despair 
commonly called Transcendentalism and 
Radicalism. Which tyranny is the sharp- 
er is known only to the unhappy pilgrim 
who has tried them all. 

Now, from all these entangling alli- 
ances of tradition, of Church, of State, 
of hereditary predisposition even, the 
Californian, as such, is remarkably free. 
Twice sorted from among the ablest youth 
of the nation—once because none other 
could wear the heavy armor of the pio- 
neer, and again by the survival of the 
fittest only—he is no more held by the 
harness of his father and grandfather 
than Adam was. In crossing the Rocky 
Mountains he has somehow lost the blind- 
ers of custom, and gazes at his new sur- 
roundings with wide free eyes. The re- 
ligious proclivities of his neighbors are 
so indifferent to him that whether a Pu- 
ritan conventicle, a Chinese joss-house 
or a Jewish synagogue shall occupy the 
most conspicuous position in his streets 
is simply a question of the taste and 
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means of their respective projectors. In 
science he starts where other men leave 
off, taking as the nutriment of his first 
quarter-century the strong meat of Spen- 
cer, Mill and Darwin, and becoming heir 
to the present exquisite perfection of the 
mechanic arts, with no lost time or strug- 
gle of his own. 

Now, are not these the very conditions 
from which a brilliant and original lite- 
rature might be expected to arise? We 
believe that it will so arise. The wealth 
which this country so abundantly pro- 
duces will become gradually diffused 
among the possessors of taste and edu- 
cation, and the leisure and freedom from 
pecuniary anxiety thus accruing will give 
opportunity for study and ambition for 
fame. Why should not California, which 
resembles the Athenian state in so many 
conditions of climate and circumstance, 
resemble her also in fullness of time by 
evolving an era of brilliant and efficient 
intelligence ? 

This leads us to wonder that this por- 
tion of America has not been more oft- 
en and more thoroughly compared with 
Greece. To our apprehension, San Fran- 
cisco resembles the “City of the violet 
crown” much more closely than any of 
the modern aspirants toher name. And 
if the whole recent school of philosophy 
be not astray, climate, soil and scenery 
are the framers, if not the creators, of 
national genius. The maritime centre 
of a long line of coast, on the same par- 
allel of latitude with ancient Athens, like 
her the seat of a commerce coextensive 
with the known world, inhabited by a 
people essentially restless, inquisitive, 
liberal and laughter - loving — grasping 
with one hand the snow of lofty moun- 
tains, with the other taking hold of the 
oranges, figs and bananas of semi-trop- 
ical valleys—why should not the same 
delicious surroundings originate brains 
as nimble, words as full of subtle flame ? 
The bay tree and the silkworm, the olive 
and the vine, are ours as well as hers. 
The bees of Hybla and Hymettus mur- 
mur for ever through the gardens of the 
poets, but their honey was not sweeter 
than the orange-scented product of Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Would the 


{Jan. 


gods but dwell with us once more, any 
one of a dozen of our peaks would serve 
for Mount Olympus, while Parnassus is 
neither loftier nor lovelier than Mount 
San Bernardino. Wherever there is a 
natural difference, it is in our favor. The 
hot mephitic breezes of the Mediterranean 
bear languor and disease in their train, 
while the winds from the Pacific form the 
salvation of our health and the inspira- 
tion of our labors. The natural objects 
that kindled the imagination of the clas- 
sic poets loom so large through the mist 
of ages that we are apt to lose sight of 
their actual proportions as compared with 
similar features of our own scenery. Ho- 
mer talks of “ firs that reached the clouds,” 
but really there was nota tree in all Greece 
beside which one of our great sequoias 
would not have looked like Glumdalclitch 
peering down at little Gulliver. We have 
hundreds of trunks whose material (split 
up into dwellings) would have housed all 
the heroes of the //ad, their heirs, exec- 
utors and assigns. The Vale of Tempe, 
their Yosemite, is no more to be com- 
pared to ours than a kitchen cellar-way 
to Jacob’s ladder, angel-sprinkled, with 
its top among the stars. Fancy Homer 
describing that! How he would have 
piled up epithets, Ossa‘on Pelion— ! 
Jewels five words long, - 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever. 

In vain. -I think I see him now, rubbing 
his ancient nose, biting the end of his 
stylus, and finally in desperation tearing 
that long white hair on which so much 
of his success as a harper depended. 
And yet—and yet, how such irreverent 
nonsense dies upon our lips as we conjure 
up that majestic shade in presence of the 
“ great, still wonder of our happier day”! 
God's greatest poet and his grandest pros- 
pect—the most inspiring sight and the 
most potent seer. ‘An eagle clangs an 
eagle to the sphere,” and the eyrie is lost 
to weaker eyes below. 

The poet, however, does not do all. 
We are often so beguiled by our own 
imaginations that the zame of a scene 
where a celebrated event took place 
comes to mean the event itself, where- 
as its original signification may be rather 
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disagreeable than otherwise, or at least 
commonplace. There is Zhermopyle. 
What a grand roll that has! It sounds 
like the story of Leonidas and all his 
Spartansinoneword. Yet it only means 
“hot gates,” and was so called from the 
warm sulphur springs which filled the 
defile at whose entrance stood the fa- 
mous pass. Now, we do not wish to 
seem flippant, but if the sulphur inspired 
either the hero or his reporters, cannot 
California supply more disgusting sources 
of inspiration to the acre than any coun- 
try of her size in the world? We think 
she can. 

Like the Greeks, we are an essentially 
maritime people. The constant inter- 
course with other nations which sharp- 
ened the faculties of Herodotus and 


Pericles is ours to an extent that no. 


ancient nation ever knew. Why, they 
offered solemn thanks to the gods if they 
made a safe journey to the other side of 
the peninsula, while our circumstances 
are so much improved that we hardly 
ever think it necessary to offer thanks 
for anything. In other respects, too, 
the Athenian customs were very differ- 
ent from ours. For instance, an officer 
who appropriated, or even wasted, the 
public money was condemned to death, 
and there was a large pit in the city lined 
with spikes which was supposed to exert 
a good influence in this direction. There 
are several favorable openings for such a 
pit in the vicinity of our business-cen- 
tres; and as for their influence, we can 
but try. 

But, outside of parallels, is there not 


evidently another pillar to be set before - 


the royal progress of Intellect shall be 
complete? China, India, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, England, New England,—the sta- 
tions have moved steadily westward, but 
the circuit is not yet finished, nor will be 
till the Muse, like the sun whose course she 
follows, shall again dip her saffron robe 
in the ocean on whose shores she had 
her birth. Then shall her hands strike 
together the long-dissevered poles of 
thought, and an electric flash brighter 
than ever shot from cloud or star illumine 
the scene of her evening glory. Here, 
upon the Pacific slope, with California as 
Vor. X1X.—6 


begins. 
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a centre, we believe it perfectly reason- 
able to anticipate a new period, sooner or 
later, of creative energy for English lite- 
rature—a fresh incarnation of that pow- 
er whose every avatar renders man bet- 
ter able to sustain the uncertainties and 
disappointments of this sublunary sphere. 

This is a fast time. The ages are get- 
ting telescoped, and it will soon be diffi- 
cult to tell where one ends and another 
At all events, we hereby enter 
the Golden State as a new competitor for 
the wild-olive wreath, and dare the world 
to show his equal in the true conditions 
of such high emprise. As befits a stand- 
ard-bearer in this practical age, he has 
not won his first garlands by stringing 
rhymes, iambic or dactylic. Hitherto 
he has been making history and cha- 
racter. Roman sublimity, says DeQuin- 
cey, must not be sought in Roman poe- 
try, butin Roman actions. In these who 
shall say that the young State has not 
shown itself a very Hercules? Have 
not the serpents of anarchy and crime 
been throttled while the baby was still 
in its cradle? And how was Curtius no- 
bler than James King of William, who 
threw himself into the vortex of crime 
and lawlessness that threatened to over- 
whelm the country in 1856, and sealed his 
fidelity to principle with his life? The al- 
most melodramatic vengeance taken upon 
his murderer was the harsh and stern.be- 
ginning—but it was the beginning—of a 
brighter and a better day. And now the 
labors of foundation are over. The ped- 
estal is cemented by the blood of noble 
men, and the community which they help- 
ed to establish may reasonably look for- 
ward to a long career of peace and plenty, 
glory and honor. The image is cast in 
enduring iron, brass and silver, and the 
head of gold is surely to be added. 

Of our relative place in the world of 
letters at the present moment it is very 
hard to judge. The civilized world is 
now an epicure in reading—sated with 
variety, its taste cloyed with sweets and 
dulled with incessant condiments. Nev- 
er was it so difficult to make a mark in lit- 
erature. Every new aspirant has not only 
to pull against a continent, but against a 
world. As with Thor in the Northern 
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mythology, the other end of the horn he 
is drinking from dips into the sea, the 
cat he tries to lift is the earth, and lusty 
is he if, like that doughty hero, he suc- 
ceeds in making even a small impression 
upon their immensities. The world, asa 
reader, now anticipates almost every pos- 
sible twist of the pen in poetry or prose, 
clamors for originality, and still demands 
that every fresh turn of the old kaleido- 
scope shall reveal something brilliant as 
well as new. It seems as if every pos- 
sible combination of idea, and even of 
expression, had been used over and over 
again, and yet here is that insatiable Ol- 
iver, the public, still crying for more, till 
it is no wonder if he gets a good deal of 
thin gruel, not to say brimstone and trea- 
cle, in place of more nutritious food. 
Writing has its fashions as well as 
dress. ‘Fine writing” is out now every- 
where—as much so as Grandma’s poke- 
bonnet and leg-of-mutton sleeves; and 
with striped stockings and pull-backs 
comes a lively and colloquial style of 
expression, disdaining classicality and 
doting on the vernacular. The matter 
of literature is also somewhat changed. 
A large proportion even of the best wri- 
ters shun delineations of the higher emo- 
tions or of delicate shades of charac- 
ter, and prefer to describe unfamiliar 
aspects of Nature as travelers, or dra- 
matic incidents and peculiar people 
moulded by phases of experience for- 
eign to their readers. To this end they 
climb mountains and swim rivers, de- 
scend into craters and penetrate path- 
less deserts, with a devotion which would 
have entitled them to saintly honors in 
old times and for old purposes. Now, 
however, the reading community does 
not stop to canonize even martyrdom suf- 
fered in its service. To it a living dog 
is better than a dead lion. The ripple 
closes quickly over a Loring murdered 
by cruel savages or a Livingstone lan- 
guishing amid deadly sands, and with 
the naive ingratitude of a child the spoilt 
public turns away to welcome some new- 
er sensation. Of efforts in these direc- 
tions California can boast her full share, 
and every English-speaking people now 
knows her miners and her desperadoes, 


her Miggleses and her Poker Flats, as 
well as she does herself. A little better, 
because a certain high-colored light is 
added to these pictures in transferring 
them to paper which makes them more 
dramatic, but less faithful. 

We have not yet produced an epic 
(thank Heaven !), though we do not know 
what is in store for us; but if we should 
have one, it will undoubtedly be the big- 
gest, showiest, most expensive epic ever 
produced anywhere. At least, our pro- 
ductions thus far always possess these 
characteristics. The truth is, that the en- 
ormous resources of wealth and brains so 
constantly in process of development here 
are rather disturbing to the sober senses 
of the heir-presumptive. Everywhere 
that he puts in his thumb he extracts a 
large fat plum, till the constant refrain 
of “What a great boy am I!’ becomes 
rather monotonous to the world at large. 
But this amusing disposition to take cred- 
it to himself for being extremely fortu- 
nate is not peculiar to Jack Horner: it 
is a characteristic of youngness general- 
ly. It belongs to the experimental stage 
of existence. Jack is so pleased ‘to find 
himself possessed of seemingly bound- 
less powers that every new accomplish- 
ment of his strong supple fingers, every 
new caper by his handsome straight legs, 
is a fresh delight to him. So, being in- 
experienced, he naturally concludes that 
nobody ever was or could be so able or 
so successful as he. He would like to 
build the largest hotels, banks and thea- 
tres in the world, whether they pay or 
not: he wants the most extensive city 
-and the most stupendous business, the 
most stunning fortunes in the shortest 
possible time; and if there zs a failure, 
he prefers that it should be for millions. 
“None of your peanut enterprises for 
him!” In short, he is at present the 
apotheosis of Spread Eagle, and, we 
verily believe, would regard it as an in- 
sult if he were told that even his fleas 
could be surpassed in size, ferocity or 
numbers by those of any other locality. 
Without flattery, we do not believe that 
they could. 

But as Jack gets older and more ac- 
customed to be rich, he will learn that 
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the biggest things are not always the 
best; that the desire of surpassing and 
bullying your neighbors by superior mag- 
nificence is but a parvenu instinct, after 
all; and that people always believe more 
in those virtues and graces which they 
perceive for themselves than in those 
which are, so to speak, rammed down 
their throats. 

But our hero, after all reasonable de- 
ductions, is a lovely fellow, and is so fine 
that he is worth a good deal of snubbing 
from those who would fain see him per- 
fect. He is improving every day. As 
for Mother Nature, she dotes on him, 
and her government, like that of many 
other parents, might be defined as un- 
limited indulgence tempered by earth- 
quakes. Jack, however, to do him jus- 
tice, ‘‘does not scare worth a cent,” to 
use his own vernacular. He looks the 
earthquake, physical or moral, straight 
in the face, braces himself till it is over, 
picks himself up if he is thrown down, 


EVENING SONG. g! 


repairs damages and goes to work again 
as if nothing had happened. In fact, if 
ever there was a fellow who “could the 
darkening universe defy,” it is this same 
tough young customer; and one some- 
times wonders whether he will not be 
disposed to treat the des ire itself with 
gentle contempt as being inferior in dust, 
noise ,and a general pleasing excitement 
to some he has seen in San Francisco. 
But the youth has other moods, when 
he is earnest and patient, far-sighted and 
wise—when we all look up to him with 
reverence and love to boast ourselves his 
comrades. He is chivalrous to women and 
tender to little children. With all his way- 
wardness in some directions, he has never 
swerved from the old flag nor the princi- 
ples which it represents; and no one of 
its stars is more sure to hold its place in . 
the azure field and shine gloriously in the 
American sky than California, the Hespe- 
rus of the national firmament. 
C. S. KIRKLAND. 


EVENING SONG. 


OOK off, dear Love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea: 


How long they kiss, in sight of all the lands! 


Ah longer, longer, we. 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt's pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 


And Cleopatra Night drinks all. "Tis done! 


Love, lay thy hand in mine. 


Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heaven's heart; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else-unlighted sands ; 


O Night! divorce our sun and sky apart— 
Never our lips, our hands, 


SIDNEY LANIER. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “MALCOLM.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A DIFFERENCE. 


OTWITHSTANDING his _ keen- 
ness of judgment and sobriety in 
action, Malcolm had yet a certain love 
for effect—a delight, that is, in the show 
of concentrated results—which, as I be- 
lieve I have elsewhere remarked, belongs 
especially to the Celtic nature, and is one 
form in which the poetic element vague- 
ly embodies itself. Hence arose the temp- 
tation to try on Blue Peter the effect of a 
literally theatrical surprise. He knew 
well the prejudices of the greater portion 
of the Scots people against every possi- 
ble form of artistic, most of all dramatic, 
representation. He knew, therefore, also, 
that Peter would never be persuaded to 
go with him to the theatre: to invite him 
would be like asking him to call upon 
Beelzebub; but as this feeling was cher- 
ished in utter ignorance of its object, he 
judged he would be doing him no wrong 
if he made experiment how the thing it- 
self would affect the heart and judgment 
of the unsophisticated fisherman. 
Finding that 7he Tempest was still the 
play represented, he contrived, as they 
walked together, so to direct their course 
that they should be near Drury Lane 
toward the hour of commencement. He 
did not want to take him in much before 
the time: he would not give him scope 
for thought, doubt, suspicion, discovery. 
When they came in front of the the- 
atre, people were crowding in and car- 
riages setting down their occupants. 
Blue Peter gave a glance at the build- 
ing. ‘‘ This’ll be ane o’ the Lon’on kirks, 
I'm thinkin’ ?” he said. “It's a muckle 
place; an’ there maun be a heap o’ guid 
fowk in Lon’on, for as ill’s it’s ca’d, to see 
sae mony, an’ i’ their cairritches, comin’ 
to the kirk—on a Setterday nicht tu! It 
maun be some kin’ o’ a prayer-meetin’, 
I'm thinkin’.” 
Malcolm said nothing, but led the way 
to the pit-entrance. 


“That’s no an ill w’y o’ getherin’ the 
baubees,”’ said Peter, seeing how the in- 
comers paid their money. “I hae h’ard 
o’ the plate bein’ robbit in a muckle toon 
afore noo.” 

When at length they were seated, and 
he had time to glance reverently around 
him, he was a little staggered at sight of 
the decorations, and the thought crossed 
his mind of the pictures and statues he 
had heard of in Catholic churches; but 
he remembered Westminster Abbey, its 
windows and monuments, and returned 
to his belief that he was, if in an Episco- 
pal, yet in a Protestant church. But he 
could not help the thought that the gal- 
leries were a little too gaudily painted, 
while the high pews in them astonished 
him. Peter’s nature, however, was one 
of those calm, slow ones, which, when 
occupied by an idea or a belief, are by 
no means ready to doubt its correctness, 
and are even ingenious in reducing all 
apparent contradictions to theoretic har- 
mony with it; whence it came that to him 
all this was only part of the church fur- 
niture according to the taste and mag- 
nificence of London. He sat quite tran- 
quil, therefore, until the curtain rose, re- 
vealing the ship's company in all the con- 
fusion of the wildest of sea-storms. 

Malcolm watched him narrowly. But 
Peter was first so taken by surprise, and 
then so carried away with the interest of 
what he saw, that thinking had ceased 
in him utterly, and imagination lay pas- 
sive as a mirror to the representation. 
Nor did the sudden change from the first 


to the second scene rouse him, for before © 


his thinking machinery could be set in 
motion the delight of the new show had 
again caught him in its meshes. For to 
him, as it had been to Malcolm, it was 
the shore at Portlossie, while the cave 
that opened behind was the Baillie’s 
Barn, where his friends the fishers might 
at that moment, if it were a fine night, 
be holding one of their prayer-meetings. 
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The mood lasted all through the talk 
of Prospero and Miranda, but when Ariel 
entered there came a snap, and the spell 
was broken. With a look in which doubt 
wrestled with horror, Blue Peter turned 
to Malcolm, and whispered with bated 
breath, ‘I’m jaloosin—it canna be !—it’s 
no a playhoose, this?” Malcolm merely 
nodded, but from the nod Peter under- 
stood that “e had had no discovery to 
make as to the character of the place 
they were in. “Eh!” he groaned, over- 
come with dismay. Then rising sudden- 
ly, “Guid-nicht to ye, my lord,” he said 
with indignation, and rudely forced his 
way from the crowded house. 

Malcolm followed in his wake, but said 
nothing till they were in the street. Then, 
forgetting utterly his resolves concerning 
English in the distress of having given his 
friend ground to complain of his conduct 
toward him, he laid his hand on Blue 
Peter’s arm and stopped him in the mid- 
dle of the narrow street. ‘‘I but thoucht, 
Peter,” he said, “to get ye to see wi’ yer 

ain een an’ hear wi’ yer ain ears afore 
ye passed jeedgment; but ye’re jist like 
the lave.” 

“An’ what for sudna I be jist like the 
lave ?” returned Peter fiercely. 

“’Cause it’s no fair to set doon a’ thing 
for wrang ‘at ye hae been i’ the w’y o’ 
hearin’ abus’t by them ’at kens as little 
aboot them as yersel’. I cam here my- 
sel’, ohn kent whaur I was gaein’, the 
ither nicht, for the first time i’ my life; 
but I wasna fleyt like you, ‘cause I kent 
frae the buik a’ ’at was comin’. I hae 
h’ard in a kirk in ae ten meenutes jist 
a sicht o’ what maun hae been saer dis- 
pleasin’ to the he’rt o’ the Maister o’ ’s 
a’; but that nicht I saw nae ill an’ h’ard 
nae ill, but was well peyed back upo’ 
them ‘at did it an’ said it afore the busi- 
ness was ower; an’ that’s mair nor ye’ll 
see i’ the streets o’ Portlossie ilka day. 
The playhoose is whaur ye gang to see 
what comes o’ things ‘at ye canna follow 
oot in ordinar’ life.” 

Whether Malcolm after a year’s thea- 
tre-going would have said precisely the 
sameis hardly doubtful. He spoke of the 
ideal theatre to which Shakespeare is true, 
and in regard to that he spoke rightly. 
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“Ye decoy’t me intill the hoose o’ in- 
eequity !”” was Peter’s indignant reply; 
“an’ it ’s no what ye ever gae me cause 
to expec’ ’ ye, sae ’at I micht hae ta’en 
tent o’ ye.” 

“T thoucht nae ill o’ t, i returned Mal- 
colm. . 

“Weel, / div,” retorted Peter. 

“Then perhaps you are wrong,” said 
Malcolm, “for charity thinketh no evil. 
You wouldn’t stay to see the thing out.” 

“There ye are at yer English again; 
an’ misgugglin’ Scriptur’ wi’ 't; an’ a’ 
this upo’ Setterday nicht—maist the 
Sawbath day! Weel, I hae aye h’ard 
at Lon’on was an awfu’ place, but I lit- 
tle thoucht the verra air o' 't wad sae_ 
sune turn an honest laad like Ma’colm 
MacPhail intill a scoffer. But maybe it’s 
the markis o’ ’im, an’ no the muckle 
toon ’at’s made the differ. Ony gait, I’m 
thinkin’ it'll be aboot time for me to be 
gauin’ hame.” 

Malcolm was vexed with himself, ard 
both disappointed and troubled at the — 
change which had come over his friend 
and threatened to destroy the life-long 
relation between them: his feelings there- 
fore held him silent. 

Peter concluded that marquis was 
displeased, and it clenched his resolve to 
go. “What w’y am I to win hame, my 
lord?” he said, when they had walked 
some distance without one word spoken. 

“By the Aberdeen smack,” returned 
Malcolm : ‘‘she sails on Tuegday. I will 
see you on board. You must take young 
Davy with you, for I wouldn’t have him 
here after you are gone. There will be 
nothing for him to do.” 

“Ye're unco ready to pairt wi’ ’s, noo 
‘at ye hae nae mair use for 's,” said 
Peter. 

““No sae ready as ye seem to pairt 
wi’ yer charity,” said Malcolm, now angry 
too. 

“Ye see, Annie ‘ill be thinkin’ lang,” 
said Peter, softening a little. 

No more angry words passed between 
them, but neither did any thoroughly 
cordial ones, and they parted at the 
stairs in mutual, though, with such men, 
it could not be more than superficial, 
estrangement. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
LORD LIFTORE. 

THE chief cause of Malcolm’s anxiety 
had been, and perhaps still was, Lord 
Liftore. In his ignorance of Mr. Le- 
norme there might lie equal cause with 
him, but he knew such evil of the other 
that his whole nature revolted against 
the thought of his marrying his sister. 
At Lossie he had made himself agree- 
able to her, and now, if not actually liv- 
ing in the same house, he was there at 
all hours of the day. 

It took nothing from his anxiety to see 
that his lordship was greatly improved. 
Not only had the lanky youth passed 
into a well-formed man, but in counte- 
nance, whether as regarded expression, 
complexion or feature, he was not mere- 
ly a handsomer, but looked in every way 
a healthier and better, man. Whether it 
was from some reviving sense of duty, 
or that, in his attachment to Florimel, he 
had begun to cherish a desire of being 
worthy of her, I cannot tell, but he look- 
ed altogether more of a man than the 
time that had elapsed would have given 
ground to expect, even had he then 
seemed on the mend, and indeed prom- 
ised to bécome a really fine-looking fel- 
low. His features were far more regular 
if less 2xformed than those of the painter, 
and his carriage prouder if less graceful 
and energetic. His admiration of, and 
consequent attachment to, Florimel had 
been growing ever since his visit to Los- 
sie House the preceding summer, and if 
he had said nothing quite definite, it was 
only because his aunt represented the 
impolicy of declaring himself just yet: 
she was too young. She judged thus, 
attributing her evident indifference to 
an incapacity as yet for falling in love. 
Hence, beyond paying her all sorts of 
attentions and what compliments he was 
capable of constructing, Lord Liftore had 
not gone far toward making himself un- 
derstood—at least, not until just before 
Malcolm’s arrival, when his behavior 
had certainly grown warmer and more 
confidential. 

All the time she had been under his 
aunt's care he had had abundant oppor- 
tunity for recommending himself, and he 
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had made use of the privilege. For one 
thing, credibly assured that he looked 
well in the saddle, he had constantly en- 
couraged Florimel’s love of riding and 
desire to become a thorough horsewo- 
man, and they had ridden a good deal 
together in the neighborhood of Edin- 
burgh. This practice they continued as 
much as possible after they came to Lon- 
don early in the spring, but the weather 
of late had not been favorable, and Flo- 
rimel had been very little out with him. 
For a long time Lady Bellair had had 
her mind set on a match between the 
daughter of her old friend the marquis 
of Lossie and her nephew, and it was 
with this in view that, when invited to 
Lossie House, she had begged leave to 
bring Lord Meikleham with her. The 
young man was from the first sufficiently 
taken with the beautiful girl to satisfy his 
aunt, and would even then have shown 
greater fervor in his attentions had he 
not met Lizzy Findlay at the wedding 
of Joseph Mair’s sister, and found her 
more than pleasing. I will not say that 
from the first he purposed wrong to her 
—he was too inexperienced in the ways 
of evil for that—but even when he saw 
plainly enough to what their mutual at- 
traction was tending, he gave himself no 
trouble to resist it, and through the whole 
unhappy affair had not had one smallest 
struggle with himself for the girl’s sake. 


To himself he was all in all as yet, and 


such was his opinion of his own precious 
being that, had he thought about it, he 
would have considered the honor of és 
attentions far more than sufficient to 
make up to any girl in such a position 
for whatever mishap his acquaintance 
might bring upon her. What was the 
grief and mortification of parents to put 
in the balance against his condescension ? 
What the shame and humiliation of the 
girl herself compared to the honor of 
having been shone upon for a period, 
however brief, by his enamored counte- 
nance? Must not even the sorrow at- 
tendant upon her loss be rendered more 
than endurable, be radiantly consoled, by 
the memory that she had held such a 
demigod in her arms? When he left her 
at last with many promises, not one of 
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which he ever had the intention of ful- 
filling, he did purpose sending her a 
present. But at that time he was poor— 
dependent, indeed, for his pocket-money 
upon his aunt—and up to this hour he 
had never since his departure from Los- 
sie House taken the least notice of her 
either by gift or letter. He had taken 
care also that it should not be in her 
power to write to him; and now he did 
not even know that he was a father. 
Once or twice the possibility of such being 
the case occurred to him, and he thought 
with himself that if he were, and it should 
come to be talked of, it might, in respect 
of his present hopes, be awkward and 
disagreeable ; for, although such a pre- 
dicament was nowise unusual, in this in- 
stance the circumstances were. More than 
one of his bachelor friends had a small 
family even, but then it was in the regular 
way of an open and understood secret: the 
fox had his nest in some pleasant nook, 
adroitly masked, where lay his vixen and 
her brood: one day he would abandon 
them for ever, and with such gathered 
store of experience set up for a respect- 
able family man. A few tears, a neat 


legal arrangement, and all would be as 
it had never been, only that the blood 
of the Montmorencies or Cliffords would 
meander unclaimed in this or that ob- 
scure channel, beautifying the race and 


rousing England to noble deeds. But 
in his case it would be unpleasant—a 
little—that every one of his future ten- 
antry should know the relation in which 
he stood to a woman of the fisher-peo- 
ple. He did not fear any resentment: 
not that he would have cared a straw for 
it on such trifling grounds, but people in 
their low condition never thought any- 
thing of such slips on the part of their 
women, especially where a great man 
was concerned. What he did fear was 
that the immediate relations of the wo- 
man—that was how he spoke of Lizzy to 
himself—might presume upon the honor 
he had done them. Lizzy, however, was 
a good girl, and had promised to keep 
the matter secret until she heard from 
him, whatever might be the conse- 
quences; and surely there was fascina- 
tion enough in the holding of a secret 
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-with such as he to enable her to keep 
her promise. She must be perfectly 
aware, however appearances might be 
against him, that he was not one to fail 
in appreciation of her conduct, however 
easy and natural all that he required of 
her might be. He would requite her 
royally when he was lord of Lossie. 
Meantime, although ‘it was even now 
in his power to make her rich amends, 
he would prudently leave things as they 
were, and not run the risk that must lie 
in opening communications. 

And so the young earl held his head 
high, looked as innocent as may be de- 
sirable for a gentleman, had many a fair 
clean hand laid in his, and many a maid- 
en waist yielded to his arm, while “the 
woman” flitted about half an alien 
amongst her own, with his child wound 
in her old shawl of Lossie tartan—wan- 
dering not seldom in the gloaming when 
her little one slept, along the top of the 
dune, with the wind blowing keen upon 
her from the regions of eternal ice, some- 
times the snow settling softly on her hair, 
sometimes the hailstones nestling in its 
meshes ; the skies growing blacker about 
her, and the sea stormier, while hope re- 
treated so far into the heavenly regions 
that hope and Heaven both were lost to 
her view. Thus, alas! the things in 
which he was superior to her, most of all 
that he was a gentleman, while she was 
but a peasant girl—the things whose 
witchery drew her to his will—he made 
the means of casting her down from the 
place of her excellency into the mire of 
shame and loss. The only love worthy 
of the name ever and always uplifts. 

Of the people belonging to the upper 
town of Portlossie—which raised itself 
high above the sea-town in other re- 
spects besides the topical—there were 
none who did not make poor Lizzy feel 
they were aware of her disgrace, and but 
one man who made her feel it by being 
kinder than before. That man, strange 
to say, was the factor. With all his faults, 
he had some chivalry, and he showed it 
to the fisher-girl. Nor did he alter his 
manner to her because of the rudeness 
with which her mother had taken Mal- 
colm’s part. 
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It was a sore proof to Mr. Crathie that 
his discharged servant was in favor with 
the marchioness when the order came 
from Mr. Soutar to send up Kelpie. She 
had written to himself when she wanted 
her own horse: now she sent for this 
brute through her lawyer: it was plain 
that Malcolm had been speaking against 
him, and he was the more embittered 
therefore against his friends. , 

Since his departure he had been twice 
on the point of poisoning the mare. It 
was with difficulty he found two men to 
take her to Aberdeen. There they had 
an arduous job to get her on board and 
secure her. But it had been done, and 
all the Monday night Malcolm was wait- 
ing her arrival at the wharf—alone, for 
after what had passed between them he 
would not ask Peter to go with him, and 
besides he was no use with horses. At 


length, in the gray of a gurly dawn, the’ 


smack came alongside. They had had 
a rough passage, and the mare was con- 
siderably subdued by sickness, so that 
there was less difficulty in getting her 
ashore, and she paced for a little while 
in tolerable quietness. But with every 
step on dry land the evil spirit in her 
awoke, and soon Malcolm had to dis- 
mount and lead her. The morning was 
little advanced, and few vehicles were 
about, otherwise he could hardly have 
got her home uninjured, notwithstand- 
ing the sugar with which he had filled 
a pocket. Before he reached the mews 
he was very near wishing he had never 
seen her. But when he led her into the 
stable he was a little encouraged, as well 
as surprised, to find that she had not for- 
gotten Florimel’s horse. They had al- 
ways been a little friendly, and now they 
greeted with an affectionate neigh; after 
which, with the help of all she could de- 
vour, the demoness was quieter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
KELPIE IN LONDON. 

BEFORE noon Lord Liftore came round 
to the mews: his riding-horses were there. 
Malcolm was not at the moment in the 
stable. 


[Jan. 

“What animal is that?” he asked of 
his own groom, catching sight of Kelpie 
in her loose box. 

“One just come up from Scotland for 
Lady Lossie, my lord,” answered the 
man. q 
“She looks a clipper. Lead her out, 
and let me see her.” 

“She’s not sound in the temper, my 
lord, the groom that brought her says. 
He told me on no account to go near her 
till she got used to the sight of me.” 

“Oh, you are afraid, are you?” said his 
lordship, whose breeding had not taught 
him courtesy to his inferiors. 

At the word the man walked into her 
box. As he did so he looked well out 
for her hoofs, but his circumspection was 
in vain: in a moment she had wheeled, 
jammed him against the wall, and taken 
his shoulder in her teeth. He gave a 
yell of pain. His lordship caught up a 
stable-broom and attacked the mare with 
it over the door, but it flew from his hand 
to the other end of the stable, and the 
partition began to go after it. But she 
still kept her hold of the man. Happily, 
however, Malcolm was not far off, and 
hearing the noise rushed in. He was 
just in time to save the groom’s life. 
Clearing the stall partition and seizing 
the mare-by the nose with a mighty 
grasp, he inserted a fore finger behind 
her tusk—for she was one of the few 
mares tusked like a horse—and soon 
compelled her to open her mouth. The 
groom staggered and would have fallen, 
so cruelly had she mauled him, but Mal- 
colm’s voice roused him: “For God’s 
sake gang oot, as lang’s there’s twa 
limbs o’ ye stickin’ thegither.” 

The poor fellow just managed to open 
the door, and fell senseless on the stones. 
Lord Liftore called for help, and they car- 
ried him into the saddle-room, while one 
ran for the nearest surgeon. 

Meantime, Malcolm was putting a 
muzzle on Kelpie, which he believed 
she understood as a punishment; and 
while he was thus occupied his lordship 
came from the saddle-room and ap- 
proached the box. ‘Who are you?” he 
said. “I think I have seen you before.” 

“T was servant to the late marquis of 
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Lossie, my lord, and now I am groom to 
her ladyship.” 

“What a fury you’ve are up with 
you! She'll never do for London.” 

“I told the man not to go near her, 
my lord.” 

“What's the use of her if no one can 
go near her?” 

“TI can, my lord.” 

“By Jove! she’s a splendid creature to 
look at, but I don’t know what you can 
do with her here, my man. She’s fit to 
go double with Satan himself.” 

“She'll do for me to ride after my lady 
well enough. If only I had room to ex- 
ercise her a bit !” 

“Take her into the park early in the 
morning and gallop her round. Only 
mind she don’t break your neck. What 
can have made Lady Lossie send for such 
a devil as that ?” 

Malcolm held his peace. 

“T'll try her myself some morning,” 
said his lordship, who thought himself 
a better horseman than he was. 

“T wouldn’t advise you, my lord.” 

“Who the devil asked your advice ?” 

“Ten to one she'll kill you, my lord.” 

“That’s my lookout,” said Liftore, and 
went into the house. 

As soon as he had done with Kelpie, 
Malcolm dressed himself in his new liv- 
ery and went to tell his mistress of her 
arrival. She sent him orders to bring 
the mare round in half an hour. He 
went back to her, took off her muzzle, 
fed her, and while she ate her corn put 
on the spurs he had prepared expressly 
for her use—a spike without a rowel, rath- 
er blunt, but sharp indeed when sharply 
used—like those of the Gauchos of the 
Pampas. Then he saddled her and rode 
her round. Having had her fit of tem- 
per, she was, to all appearance, going to 
be fairly good for the rest of the day, 
and looked splendid. She was a large 
mare, nearly thoroughbred, with more 
bone than usual for her breeding, which 
she carried triumphantly — an animal 
most men would have been pleased to 
possess and proud toride. Florimel came 
to the door to see her, accompanied by 
Liftore, and was so delighted with the 
very sight of her that she sent at once 
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to the stables for her own horse, that she 
might ride out attended by Malcolm. 
His lordship also ordered his horse. 

They went straight to Rotten Row for 
a little gallop, and Kelpie was behaving 
very well for her. 

“What did you have two such sav- 
ages, horse and groom both, up from 
Scotland for, Florimel ?’’ asked his lord- 
ship as they cantered gently along the 
Row, Kelpie coming sideways after them, 
as if she would fain alter the pairing of 
her legs. 

Florimel turned and cast an admiring 
glance on the two. “Do you know I am 
rather proud of them,” she said. 

“He’s a clumsy fellow, the groom; 
and for the mare, she’s downright wick- 
ed,” said Liftore. 

“At least neither is a hypocrite,” re- 
turned Florimel, with Malcolm's account 
of his quarrel with the factor in her mind. 
“The mare is just as wicked as she looks, 
and the man as good. Believe me, my 
lord, that man you call a savage never 
told a lie in his life!’ As she spoke she 
looked him hard in the face, with her 
father in her eyes. 

Liftore could not return the look with 
equal steadiness. It seemed for the mo- 
ment to be inquiring too curiously. “I 
know what you mean,” he said. “You 
don’t believe my professions.” As he 
spoke he edged his horse close up to 
hers. ‘‘ But,”” he went on, “if I know that 
I speak the truth when I swear that I love 
every breath of wind that has but touch- 
ed your dress as it passed, that I would 
die gladly for one loving touch of your 
hand, why should you not let me ease 
my heart by saying so? Florimel, my 
life has been a different thing from the 
moment I saw you first. It has grown 
precious to me since I saw that it might 
be— Confound the fellow! what’s he 
about now with his horse-devil ?” 

For at that moment his lordship’s 
horse, a high-bred but timid animal, 
sprang away from the side of Florimel's, 
and there stood Kelpie on her hind legs, 
pawing the air between him and his lady, 
and Florimel, whose old confidence in 
Malcolm was now more than revived, 
was laughing merrily at the discomfiture 
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of his attempt at love-making. Her be- 
havior and his own frustration put him 
in such a rage that, wheeling quickly 
round, he ‘struck Kelpie, just as she 
dropped on all fours, a great cut with his 
whip across the haunches. She plunged 
and kicked violently, came within an 
inch of breaking his horse’s leg, and flew 
across the rail into the park. Nothing 
could have suited Malcolm better. He 
did not punish her as he would have 
done had she been to blame, for he was 
always just to lower as well as higher 
animals, but he took her a great round 
at racing speed, while his mistress and 
her companion looked on, and every one 
in the Row stopped and stared. Finally, 
he hopped her over the rail again, and 
brought her up dripping and foaming to 
his mistress. Florimel’s eyes were flash- 
ing, and Liftore looked still angry. 

“Dinna du that again, my lord,” said 
Malcolm, ‘“Ye’re no my maister; an’ 
gien ye war, ye wad hae no richt to 
brak my neck.” 

“No fear of that. That's not how your 
neck will be broken, my man,” said his 
lordship with an attempted laugh; for, 
though he was all the angrier that he 
was ashamed of what he had done, he 
dared not further wrong the servant be- 
fore his mistress. 

A policeman came up and laid his 
hand on Kelpie’s bridle. 

“Take care what you're about,” said 
Malcolm: ‘*the mare’s not safe. There’s 
my mistress, the marchioness of Lossie.”’ 

The man saw an ugly look in Kelpie’s 
eye, withdrew his hand and turned to 
Florimel. 

“My groom is not to blame,” said she. 
“Lord Liftore struck his mare, and she 
became ungovernable.” 

The man gave a look at Liftore, seem- 
ed to take his likeness, touched his hat 
and withdrew. 

“You'd better ride the jade home,” 
said Liftore. 

Malcolm only looked at his mistress. 
She moved on and he followed. 

He was not so innocent in the affair as 
he had seemed. The expression of Lif- 
tore’s face as he drew nearer to Flori- 
mel was to him so hateful that he inter- 
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fered in a very literal fashion: Kelpie 
had been doing no more than he made 
her until the earl struck her. 

“Let us ride to Richmond to-morrow,” 
said Florimel, “and have a good gallop 
in the park. Did you ever see a finer 
sight than that animal on the grass ?” 

“The fellow’s too heavy for her,” said 
Liftore: “I should very much like to try 
her myself.” 

Florimel pulled up and turned to Mal- 
colm. ‘‘MacPhail,”’ she said, “have that 
mare of yours ready whenever Lord Lif- 
tore chooses to ride her.” ~ 

“T beg your pardon, my lady,” return- 
ed Malcolm, “but would your ladyship 
make a condition with my lord that he 
shall not mount her anywhere on the 
stones.” 

“By Jove!” said Liftore scornfully, 
“you fancy yourself the only man that 
can ride.” 

“It’s nothing to me, my lord, if you 
break your neck, but I am bound to tell 
you I do wof think your lordship will sit 
my mare. Stoat can’t, and I can only 
because I know her as well as my own 
palm.” 

The young earl made no answer, and 
they rode on, Malcolm nearer than his 
lordship liked. 

“TI can’t think, Florimel,” he said, 
“why you should want that fellow about 
you again. He is not only very awk- 
ward, but insolent as well.” 

“T should call it straightforward,” re- 
turned Florimel. 

“My dear Lady Lossie! See how 
close he is riding to us now.” — 

“He is anxious, I dare say, as to your 
lordship’s behavior. He is like some 
dogs that are a little too careful of their 
mistresses—touchy as to how they are 
addressed: not a bad fault in dog, or 
groom either. He saved my life once, 
and he was a great favorite with my 
father: I won’t hear anything against 
him.” 

“But for your own sake—just consider: 


| what will people say if you show any pref- 


erence for a man like that?’ said Liftore, 
who had already become jealous of the 
man who in his heart he feared could 
ride better than himself. 
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“My lord!” exclaimed Florimel, with 
a mingling of surprise and indignation 
in her voice, and, suddenly quickening 
her pace, dropped him behind. 

Malcolm was after her so instantly that 
it brought him abreast of Liftore. “Keep 
your own place,” said his lordship with 
stern rebuke. 

“I keep my place to my mistress,”’ re- 
turned Malcolm. 

Liftore looked at him as if he would 
strike him. But he thought better of it 
apparently, and rode after Florimel. 


CHAPTER XX. 
BLUE PETER. 

By the time he had put up Kelpie, Mal- 
colm found that his only chance of see- 
ing Blue Peter before he left London lay 
in going direct to the wharf. On his road 
he reflected on what had just passed, and 
was not altogether pleased with himself. 
He had nearly lost his temper with Lif- 
tore; and if he should act in any way 
unbefitting the position he had assumed, 
from the duties of which he was in no 
degree exonerated by the fact that he 
had assumed it for a purpose, it would 
not only be a failure in himself, but an 
impediment perhaps insurmountable in 
the path of his service. To attract at- 
tention was almost to ensure frustration. 
When he reached the wharf, he found 
they had nearly got her freight on board 
the smack. Blue Peter stood on the fore- 
castle. He went to him and explained 
how it was that he had been unable to 
join him sooner. 

“I didna ken ye,” said Blue Peter, “in 
sic play-actor kin’ o’ claes.” 

“Nobody in London would look at me 
twice now. But you remember how we 
were stared at when first we came,”’ said 
Malcolm. 

“Ow, ay!” returned Peter with almost 
a groan. ‘There’s a sair cheenge past 
upo’ you, but I’m gauin’ hame to the auld 
w’y o’ things. The herrin’ ’ill be aye to 
the fore, I’m thinkin’; an’ gien we getna 
a harbor we'll get a h’aven.” 

Judging it better to take no notice of 
this pretty strong expression of distrust 
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and disappointment, Malcolm led him 
aside, and putting a few sovereigns in his 
hand, said, “ Here, Peter, that will take 
you home.” 

“It’s ower muckle—a heap ower 
muckle. I'll tak naething frae ye but 
what'll pay my w’y.” 

“But what is such: a trifle between 
friends ?” 

“There was a time, Ma’colm, whan 
what was mine was yours, an’ what was 
yours was mine, but that time’s gane.” 

“I'm sorry to hear that, Peter; but 
still I owe you as much as that for bare 
wages.” 

“‘ There was no word o’ wauges whan ye 
said, Peter, come to Lon’on wi’ me: Da- 
vie there—he maun hae his wauges.” 

“Weel,” said Malcolm, thinking it 
better to give way, “I’m no abune bein’ 
obleeged to ye, Peter. I maun bide my 
time, I see, for ye winna lippen till me. 
Eh, man! your faith ’s sune at the 
wa’.” 

“Faith! what faith?” returned Peter, 
almost fiercely. ‘We're tauld to put no 
faith in man; an’ gien I bena come to 
that yet freely, I’m nearer till’t nor ever 
I was afore.” . 

“Weel, Peter, a’ at I can say is, I ken 
my ain hert, an’ ye dinna ken’t.” 

“Daur ye tell me!”’ cried Peter. “ Dis- 
na the Scriptur’ itsel’ say the hert o’ man 
is deceitfu’ an’ despratly wickit: who can 
know it ?” 

“Peter,” said Malcolm—and he spoke 
very gently, for he understood that love 
and not hate was at the root of his friend’s 
anger and injustice—“ gien ye winna lip- 
pen to me, there’s naething for’t but I 
maun lippen to you. Gang hame to yer 
wife an’ gi’e her my compliments, an’ 
tell her a’ ’at’s past atween you an’ me, 
as near, word for word, as ye can tell 
the same; an’ say till her I pray her to 
judge atween you an’ me, an’ to mak 
the best o’ me to ye ’at she can, for I wad 
ill thole to loss yer freenship, Peter.” 

The same moment came the command 
for all but passengers to go ashore. The 
men grasped each other's hand, looked 
each other in the eyes with something of 
mutual reproach, and parted—Blue Peter 
down the river to Scaurnose and Annie, 
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Malcolm to the yacht lying still in the Up- 
per Pool. 

He saw it taken properly in charge, 
and arranged for having it towed up the 
river and anchored in the Chelsea Reach. 

When Blue Peter found himself once 
more safe out at sea, with twelve hun- 
dred yards of canvas spread above him 
in one mighty wing betwixt boom and 
gaff, and the wind blowing half a gale, 
the weather inside him began to change 
alittle. He began to see that he had 
not been behaving altogether as a friend 
ought. It was not that he saw reason for 
being better satisfied with Malcolm or 
his conduct, but reason for being worse 
satisfied with himself; and the conse- 
quence was that he grew still angrier 
with Malcolm, and the wrong he had 
done him seemed more and more an 
unpardonable one. 

When he was at length seated on the 
top of the coach running betwixt Aber- 
deen and Fochabers, which would set 
him down as near Scaurnose as coach 
could go, he began to be doubtful how 
Annie, formally retained on Malcolm’s 
side by the message he had to give her, 
would judge in the question between 
them; for what did she know of the- 
atres and such places? And the doubt 
strengthened as he neared home. The 
consequence was that he felt in no haste 
to execute Malcolm’s commission; and 
hence, the delights of greeting over, 
Annie was the first to open her bag of 
troubles: Mr. Crathie had given them 
notice to quit at Midsummer. 

“Jist what I micht hae expeckit!” cried 
Blue Peter, starting up. ‘“ Woe be to the 
man ‘at puts his trust in princes! I luikit 
till 4272 to save the fisher-fowk, an’ no to 
the Lord, an’ the tooer o’ Siloam ’s fa’en 
upo’ my heid :—what does he, the first 
thing, but turn his ain auld freens oot o’ 
the sma’ beild they had, that his father 
nor his gran’father, ’at was naither o’ 
them God-fearin’ men, wad never hae 
put their han’ till! Eh, wuman! but my 
hert’s sair ’ithin me. To think o’ Ma’- 
colm MacPhail turnin’ his back upo’ them 
’at’s been freens wi’ ‘im sin’ ever he was 
a wee loonie, rinnin’ aboot in coaties !” 
“Hoot, man! what’s gotten intill yer 
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heid ?’”’ returned his wife. ‘It’s no Ma’- 
colm: it’s the ill-wully factor. Bide ye 
till he comes till ’s ain, an’ Maister Cra- 
thie ‘ill hae to lauch o’ the wrang side o’ 
*s mou’.” 

But thereupon Peter began his tale of 
how he had fared in London, and in the 
excitement of keenly-anticipated evil, and 
with his recollection of events wrapped 
in the mist of a displeasure which had 
deepened during his journey, he so cloth- 
ed the facts of Malcolm’s conduct in the 
garments of his own feelings that the 
mind of Annie Mair also became speed- 
ily possessed with the fancy that their 
friend’s good-fortune had upset his mor- 
al equilibrium, and that he had not only 
behaved to her husband with pride and 
arrogance, breaking all the ancient bunds 
of friendship between them, but had tried 
to seduce him from the ways of righteous- 
ness by inveigling him into a playhouse, 
where marvels of wickedness were going 
on at the very time. She wept a few bit- 
ter tears of disappointment, dried them 
hastily, lifted her head high, and pro- 
ceeded to set her affairs in order as if 
death were at the door. 

For indeed it was to them as’a death 
to leave Scaurnose. True, Annie came 
from inland, and was not of the fisher 
race, but this part of the coast she had 
known from childhood, and in this cot- 
tage all her married years had been spent, 
while banishment of the sort involved 
banishment from every place they knew, 
for all the neighborhood was equally un- 
der the power of the factor. And, poor 
as their accommodation here was, they 
had plenty of open air and land-room; 
whereas if they should be compelled to 
go to any of the larger ports, it would be 
to circumstances greatly inferior and a 
neighborhood in all probability very un- 
desirable for their children. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. GRAHAM. 

WHEN Malcolm at length reached his 
lodging, he found there a letter from Miss 
Horn, containing the much-desired in- 
formation as to where the schoolmaster 
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was to be found in the London wilder- 
ness. It was now getting rather late, and 
the dusk of a spring night had begun to 
gather, but little more than the breadth 
of the Regent’s Park lay between him 
and his best friend—his only one in Lon- 
don—and he set out immediately for 
Camden Town. 

The relation between him and his late 
schoolmaster was indeed of the strongest 
and closest. Long before Malcolm was 
born, and ever since, had Alexander 
Graham loved Malcolm’s mother, but 
not until within the last few months had 
he learned that Malcolm was the son of 
Griselda Campbell. The discovery was 
to the schoolmaster like the bursting out 
of a known flower on an unknown plant. 
He knew then, not why he had loved the 
boy—for he loved every one of his pu- 
pils more or less— but why he had loved 
him with such a peculiar tone of affec- 
tion. 

It was a lovely evening. There had 
been rain in the afternoon as Malcolm 
walked home from the Pool, but before 
the sun set it had cleared up, and as he 
went through the park toward the dingy 
suburb the first heralds of the returning 
youth of the year met him from all sides 


in the guise of odors—not yet those of. 


flowers, but the more ethereal if less 
sweet scents of buds and grass and ever 
pure earth moistened with the waters of 
heaven. And, to his surprise, he found 
that his sojourn in a great city, although 
as yet so brief, had already made the 
open earth with its corn and grass more 
dear to him and wonderful. But when 
he left the park, and crossed the Hamp- 
stead road into a dreary region of dwell- 
ings crowded and commonplace as the 
thoughts of a worshiper of Mammon, 
houses upon houses, here and there shep- 
herded by a tall spire, it was hard to be- 
lieve that the spring was indeed coming 
slowly up this way. 

After not a few inquiries he found him- 
self at a stationer’s shop, a poor little 
place, and learned that Mr. Graham lodg- 
ed over it, and was then at home. He 
was shown up into a shabby room, with 
an iron bedstead, a chest of drawers 
daubed with sickly paint, a table with a 
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stained red cover, a few bookshelves in 
a recess over the washstand, and two 
chairs seated with hair-cloth. On one 
of these, by the side of a small fire in 
a neglected grate, sat the schoolmaster 
reading his Plato. On the table beside 
him lay his Greek New Testament and 
an old edition of George Herbert. He 
looked up as the door opened, and, not- 
withstanding his strange dress, recogniz- 
ing at once his friend and pupil, rose 
hastily, and welcomed him with hand 
and eyes and countenance, but without 
word spoken. For a few moments the 
two stood silent, holding each the other’s 
hand and gazing each in the other’s eyes, 
then sat down still speechless, one on 
each side of the fire. 

They looked at each other and smiled, 
and again a minute passed. Then the 
schoolmaster rose, rang the bell, and 
when it was answered by a rather care- 
worn young woman, requested her to 
bring tea. 

“I’m sorry I cannot give you cakes or 
fresh butter, my lord,” he said with a 
smile; and they were the first words 
spoken. ‘The former are not to be had, 
and the latter is beyond my means. But 
what I have will content one who is able 
to count that abundance which many 
would count privation.” 

He spoke in the choice word-measured 
phrase and stately speech which Words- 
worth says “grave livers do in Scotland 
use,” but under it all rang a tone of hu- 
mor, as if he knew the form of his utter- 
ance too important for the subject - mat- 
ter of it, and would gently amuse with it 
both his visitor and himself. 

He was a man of middle height, but 
so thin that notwithstanding a slight stoop 
in the shoulders he looked rather tall— 
much on the young side of fifty, but ap- 
parently a good way on the other, partly 
from the little hair he had being gray. 
He had sandy-colored whiskers and a 
shaven chin. Except his large, sweetly- 
closed mouth and rather long upper lip, 
there was nothing very notable in his 
features. At ordinary moments, indeed, 
there was nothing in his appearance oth- 
er than insignificant to the ordinary ob- 
server. His eyes were of a pale quiet 
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blue, but when he smiled they sparkled 
and throbbed with light. He wore the 
same old black tail-coat he had worn last 
in his school at Portlossie, but the white 
neckcloth he had always been seen in 
there had given place to a black one: 
that was the sole change in the aspect 
of the man. 

About Portlosssie he had been greatly 
respected, notwithstanding the rumor that 
he was a “‘stickit minister ’’—that is, one 
who: had failed in the attempt to preach 
—and when the presbytery dismissed. 
him on the charge of heresy, there had 
been many tears on the part of his pu- 
pils and much childish defiance of his 
unenviable successor. 

Few words passed between the two 
men until they had had their tea, and 
then followed a long talk, Malcolm first 
explaining his present position, and then 
answering many questions of the master 
as to how things had gone since he left. 
Next followed anxious questions on Mal- 
colm’s side as to how his friend found 
himself in the prison of London. 

“I do miss the air, and the laverocks 
(skydarks), and the gowans,” he confess- 
ed, “but I have them all in my mind; 
and at my age a man ought to be able 
to satisfy himself with the idea of a thing 
in his soul. Of outer things that have 
contributed to his inward growth the 
memory alone may then well be enough. 
The sights which, when I lie down to 
sleep, rise before that inward eye Words- 
worth calls the bliss of solitude have upon 
me the power almost of a spiritual vision, 
so purely radiant are they of that which 
dwells in them, the divine thought which 
is their substance, their hyfostasis. My 
boy, I doubt if you can yet tell what it is 
to know the presence of the living God 
in and about you.” 

“T houp I hae a bit notion o’ ’t, sir,” 
said Malcolm. 

“But believe me that, in any case, 
however much a man may have of it, 
he may have it endlessly more. Since I 
left the cottage where I hoped to end my 
days under the shadow of the house of 
your ancestors, since I came into this re- 
gion of bricks and smoke and the crowd- 
ed tokens too plain of want and care, I 


have found a reality in the things I had 
been trying to teach you at Portlossie 
such as I had before imagined only in 
my best moments. And more still: I 
am now far better able to understand 


how it must have been with our Lord — 


when He was trying to teach the men 
and women in Palestine to have faith in 
God. Depend upon it, we get our best 
use of life in learning by the facts of its 
ebb and flow to understand the Son of 
man. And again, when we understand 
Him, then only do we understand our 
life and ourselves. Never can we know 
the majesty of the will of God concern- 
ing us except by understanding Jesus 
and the work the Father gave Him to 
do. Now, nothing is of a more heavenly 
delight than to enter into a dusky room 
in the house of your Friend, and there, 
with a blow of the heavenly rod, draw 
light from the dark wall—open a window, 
a fountain of the eternal light, and let in 


_the truth which is the life of the world. 


Joyously would a man spend his life— 
right joyously, even if the road led to 
the gallows—in showing the grandest he 
sees—the splendent purities of the divine 
region, the mountain-top up to which the 
voice of God is ever calling His children, 
Yes, I can understand even how a man 
might live, like the good hermits of old, 
in triumphant meditation upon such all- 
satisfying truths, and let the waves of the 
world’s time wash by him in unheeded 
flow until his cell changed to his tomb 
and his spirit soared free. But to spend 
your time in giving little lessons when 
you have great ones to give; in teaching 
the multiplication-table the morning after 
you made at midnight a grand discovery 
upon the very summits of the moonlit 
mountain-range of the mathematics; in 
enforcing the old law, Zhou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself, when you know 
in your own heart that not a soul can 
ever learn to keep it without first learn- 
ing to fulfill an infinitely greater one— 
to love his neighbor even as Christ hath 
loved him —then indeed one may well 
grow disheartened, and feel as if he were 
not in the place prepared for, and at the 
work required of, him. But it is just then 
that he must go back to school himself, 
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and learn not only the patience of God, 
who keeps the whole dull obstinate world 
alive while generation after generation is 
born and vanishes—and of the mighty 
multitude only one here and there rises 
up from the fetters of humanity into the 
freedom of the sons of God—and yet goes 
on teaching the whole, and bringing ev- 
ery man who will but turn his ear a little 
toward the Voice that calls him nearer 
and nearer to the second birth—of son- 
ship and liberty ;—not only this divine 
patience must he learn, but the divine 
insight as well, which in every form spies 
the reflex of the truth it cannot contain, 
and in every lowliest lesson sees the 
highest drawn nearer and the soul grow- 
ing alive unto God.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
RICHMOND PARK. 


THE next day at noon, mounted on 
Kelpie, Malcolm was in attendance upon 
his mistress, who was eager after a gallop 
in Richmond Park. Lord Liftore, who 
had intended to accompany her, had not 
made his appearance yet, but Florimel 
did not seem the less desirous of setting 
out at the time she had appointed Mal- 
colm. The fact was, that she had said 
one o'clock to Liftore, intending twelve, 
that she might get away without him. 
Kelpie seemed on her good behavior, 
and they started quietly enough. By 
the time they got out of the park upon 
the Kensington road, however, the evil 
spirit had begun to wake in her. But 
even when she was quietest she was 
nothing to be trusted, and about Lon- 
don, Malcolm found he dared never let 
his thoughts go, or take his attention 
quite off her ears. They got to Kew 
bridge in safety, nevertheless, though 
whether they were to get safely across 
was doubtful all the time they were upon 
it, for again and again she seemed on the 
very point of clearing the stone balus- 
trade but for the terrible bit and chain 
without which Malcolm never dared ride 
her. Still, whatever her caracoles or es- 
Capades, they caused Florimel nothing 
but amusement, for her confidence in 
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Malcolm —that he could do whatever 
he believed he could—was unbounded. 
They got through Richmond with some 
trouble, but hardly were they well into 
the park when Lord Liftore, followed by 
his groom, came suddenly up behind 
them at such a rate as quite destroyed 
the small stock of equanimity Kelpie 
had to go upon. She bolted. — 

Florimel was a good rider, and knew 
herself quite mistress of her horse; and 
if she now followed, it was at her own 
will, and with a design: she wanted to 
make the horses behind her bolt also if 
she could. His lordship came flying af- 
ter her, and his groom after him, but she 
kept increasing her pace until they were 
all at full stretch, thundering over the 
grass, upon which Malcolm had at once 
turned Kelpie, giving her little rein and 
plenty of spur. Gradually, Florimel slack- 
ened speed, and at last pulled up sudden- 
ly.’ Liftore and his groom went past her 
like the wind. She turned at right angles 
and galloped back to the road. There, 
on a gaunt thoroughbred, with a furnace 
of old life in him yet, sat Lenorme, whom 
she had already passed and signaled to 
remain thereabout. They drew along- 
side of each other, but they did not shake 
hands: they only looked each in the oth- 
er’s eyes, and for a few moments neither 
spoke. The three riders were now far 
away over the park, and still Kelpie held 
on and the other horses after her. 

“TI little expected such .a pleasure,” 
said Lenorme, 

“I meant to give it you, though,” said 
Florimel with a merry laugh.—‘ Bravo, 
Kelpie! take them with you,” she cried, 
looking after the still retreating horse- 
men.—"I have got a familiar since I saw 
you last, Raoul,” she went on. “See if 
I don’t get some good for us out of him. 
We'll move gently along the road here, 
and by the time Liftore’s horse is spent 
we shall be ready for a good gallop. I 
want to tell you all about it. I did not 
mean Liftore to be here when I sent you 
word, but he has been too much for me.” 

Lenorme replied with a look of grat- 
itude, and as they walked their horses 
along she told him all concerning Mal- 
colm and Kelpie. 
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“Liftore hates him already,” she said, 
“and I can hardly wonder; but you must 
not, for you will find him useful. He is 
oneI can depend upon. You should have 
seen the look Liftore gave him when he 
told him he could not sit his mare! It 
would have been worth gold to you.” 

Lenorme winced a little. 

“ He thinks no end of his riding,” Flor- 
imel continued; “but if it were not so 
improper to have secrets with’ another 
gentleman, I would tell you that he rides 
—just pretty well.” 

Lenorme’s great brow gloomed over 
his eyes like the Eiger in a mist, but he 
said nothing yet. 

“He wants to ride Kelpie, and I have 
told my groom to let him have her. Per- 
haps she'll break his neck.” 

Lenorme smiled grimly. 

“You wouldn’t mind, would you, Ra- 
oul?” added Florimel, with a roguish 
look. 

“Would you mind telling me, Flori- 
mel, what you mean by the impropriety 
of having secrets with another gentle- 


man? Am /the other gentleman?” 


“Why, of course. You know Liftore 
imagines he has only to name the day.” 

“And you allow an idiot like that to 
cherish such a degrading idea of you?” 

“Why, Raoul! what does it matter 
what a fool like him thinks?” 

“Tf you don’t mind it, I do. I feel it an 
insult to me that he should dare think 
of you like that.” 

“TI don't know. I suppose I shall have 
to marry him some day.” 

“Lady Lossie, do you want to make 
me hate you?” 

“Don't be foolish, Raoul. It won’t be 
to-morrow nor the nextday. Freuet euch 
des Lebens |” 

“Oh, Florimel ! what zs to come of this ? 
Do you want to break my heart? I hate 
to talk rubbish. You won't kill me: you 
will only ruin my work, and possibly drive 
me mad.” 

Florimel drew close to his side, laid 
her hand on his arm and looked in his 
face with a witching entreaty. “We 
have the present, Raoul,” she said. 

“So has the butterfly,” answered Le- 
norme; “but I had rather be the cater- 
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pillar with a future. Why don’t you put 
a stop to the man’s lovemaking? He 
can’t love you or any woman. He does 
not know what love means. It makes 
me ill to hear him when he thinks he 
is paying you irresistible compliments. 
They are so silly! so mawkish! Good 
Heavens, Florimel! can you imagine 
that smile every day and always? Like 
the rest of his class, he:seems to think 
himself perfectly justified in making 
fools of women. J want to help you 
to grow as beautiful as God meant you 
to be when he thought of you first. I 
want you to be my embodied vision of 
life, that I may for ever worship at your 
feet—live in you, die with you: such 
bliss, even were there nothing beyond, 
would be enough for the heart of a God 
to bestow.” 

“Stop, stop, Raoul! I’m not worthy 
of such love,” said Florimel, again lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. “I do wish 
for your sake I had been born a village 

irl.” : 

“If you had been, then I might have 
wished for your sake that I had been 
born a marquis. As it is, I would rather 
be a painter than any nobleman in Eu- 
rope; that is, with you to love me. Your 
love is my patent of nobility. But I may 
glorify what you love, and tell you that 
I can confer something on you also— 
what none of your noble admirers can. 
God forgive me! you will make me hate 
them all.” 

“Raoul, this won't do at all,” said Flo- 
rimel with the authority that should be- 
long only to the one in the right. And 
indeed for the moment she felt the digni- 
ty of restraining.a too impetuous passion. 
“You will spoil everything. I dare not 
come to your studio if you are going to 
behave like this. It would be very wrong 
of me. And if I am never to come and 
see you, I shall die: I know I shall.” 
The girl was so full of the delight of 


cared only to live in the present as if 
there were no future beyond: Lenorme 
wanted to make that future like, but bet- 
ter than, the present. The word “mar- 
riage”’ put Florimel in a rage. She 
thought herself superior to Lenorme, 
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the secret love between them that she . 
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because he, in the dread of losing her, 
would have her marry him at once, while 
she was more than content with the bliss 
of seeing him now andthen. Often and 
often her foolish talk stung him with bit- 
ter pain—worst of all when it compelled 
him to doubt whether there was that in 
her to be loved as he was capable of 
loving. Yet always the conviction that 
there was a deep root of nobleness in 
her nature again got uppermost; and, 


had it not been so, I fear he would nev-. 


ertheless have continued to prove her 
irresistible as often as she chose to ex- 
ercise upon him the full might of her 
witcheries. At one moment she would 
reveal herself in such a sudden rush of 
tenderness as seemed possible only to 
one ready to become his altogether and 
for ever: the next she would start away 
as if she had never meant anything, and 
talk as if not a thought were in her mind 
beyond the cultivation of a pleasant ac- 
quaintance doomed to pass with the sea- 
son, if not with the final touches to her 
portrait. Or she would fall to singing 
some song he had taught her, more like- 
ly a certain one he had written in a pas- 
sionate mood of bitter tenderness with 
the hope of stinging her love to some 
show of deeper life, but would, while 
she sang, look with merry defiance in 
his face, as if she adopted in seriousness 
what he had written in loving and sor- 
rowful satire. 

They rode in silence for some hundred 
yards. At length he spoke, replying to 
her last asseveration. ‘‘ Then what can 
you gain, child—” he said. 

“Will you dare to call me child?—a 
marchioness in my own right!” she cried, 
playfully threatening him with uplifted 
whip, in the handle of which the little 
jewels sparkled. 

“What, then, can you‘gain, my lady 
marchioness,” he resumed, with soft se- 
riousness and a sad smile, “‘ by marrying 
one of your own rank? I should lay new 
honor and consideration at your feet. I 
am young: I have done fairly well al- 
ready. But I have done nothing to what 
I could do now if only my heart lay safe 
in the port of peace. You know where 
alone that is for me, my—lady marchion- 
"Vor. X1X.—7 
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ess. And you know, too, that the names 
of great painters go down with honor from 
generation to generation, when my Lord 
This or my Lord That is remembered 
only aga label to the picture that makes 
the painter famous. I am not a great 
painter yet, but I will be one if you will 
be good to me. And men shall say, 
when they look on your portrait in ages 
‘to come, No wonder he was such a paint- 
er when he had such a woman to paint!” 

He spoke the words with a certain tone 
of dignified playfulness. 

“When shall the woman sit to you 
again, painter ?’’ said Florimel—sole re- 
ply to his rhapsody. 

The painter thought a little. Then he 
said, “I don’t like that tire-woman of 
yours. She has two evil eyes—one for 
each of us. I have again and again 
caught their expression when they were 
upon us and she thought none were upon 
her: I can see without lifting -my head 
when I am painting, and my art has 
made me quick at catching expressions, 
and, I hope, at interpreting them.” 

“TI don’t altogether like her myself,” 
said Florimel. “Of late I am not so 
sure of her as I used to be. But what 
can Ido? I must have somebody with 
me, you know. A thought strikes me. 
Yes, I won’t say now what it is lest I 
should disappoint my— painter; but— 
yes—you shall see what I will dare for 
you, faithless man ‘” 

She set off at a canter, turned on to 
the grass and rode to meet Liftore, whom 
she saw in the distance returning, follow- 
ed by the two grooms. ‘‘Comeon, Raoul!” 
she cried, looking back: “I must account 
for you. He sees I have not been alone.” 

Lenorme joined her, and they rode 
along side by side. 

The earl and the painter knew each 
other: as they drew near the painter 
lifted his hat and the earl nodded. 

“You owe Mr. Lenorme some acknow- 
ledgment, my lord, for taking charge of 
me after your sudden desertion,” said 
Florimel. “Why did you gallop off in 
such a mad. fashion ?”” 

“T am sorry,” began Liftore, a little 
embarrassed. 


“Oh, don't trouble yourself to apolo- 
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gize,” said Florimel. “I have always 
understood that great horsemen find a 
horse more interesting than a lady. Itis 
a mark of their breed, I am told.” 

She knew that Liftore would not be 
ready to confess he could not hold his 
hack. 

“If it hadn’t been for Mr. Lenorme,” 
she added, ‘I should have been left with- 
out a squire, subject to any whim of my 
four-footed servant here.” 

As she spoke she patted the neck of 
her horse. The earl, on his side, had 
been looking the painter’s horse up and 
down with a would-be humorous ex- 
pression of criticism. “I beg your par- 
don, marchioness,” he replied ; ‘“ but you 
pulled up so quickly that we shot past 
you. I thought you were close behind, 
and preferred followig.—Seen his best 
days, eh, Lenorme ?’”’ he concluded, will- 
ing to change the subject.- 

“T fancy he doesn’t think so,” returned 
the painter. “I bought him out of a but- 
terman’s cart three months ago. He’s 
been coming to himself ever since. Look 
at his eye, my lord.” 

“Are you knowing in horses, then ?” 

“T can’t say I am, beyond knowing 
how to treat them something like hu- 
man beings.” 


“That’s no ill,’”’ said Malcolm to him- 


self. He was just near enough, on the 
pawing and foaming Kelpie, to catch 
what was passing. “The fallow ‘ill 
du. He’s worth a score o’ sic yerls as 
yon.” 

“Ha! ha!” said his lordship: “I don’t 
know about that. He’s not the best of 
tempers, I can see. But look at that de- 
mon of Lady Lossie’s—that black mare 
there! I wish you could teach her some 
of your humanity.—By the way, Flori- 
mel, I think now we ave upon the grass”’ 
—he said it loftily, as if submitting to 
injustice —“I will presume to mount the 
reprobate.” 

The gallop had communicated itself to 
Liftore’s blood, and, besides, he thought 
after such a run Kelpie would be less ex- 
travagant in her behavior. — 

“She is at your service,” said Florimel. 

He dismounted, his groom rode up, he 
threw him the reins and called Malcolm. 
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“Bring your mare here, my man,” he 
said. 

Malcolm rode her up halfway, and dis- 
mounted. “If your lordship is going to 
ride her,” he said, “will you please get 
on her here. I would rather not take her 
nearer the other horses.” 

“Well, you know her better than I do. 
You and I must ride about the same 
length, I think.” 

So saying, his lordship carelessly mea- 
sured the stirrup-leather against his arm 
and took the reins. 

“Stand well forward, my lord. Don’t 
mind turning your back to her head. I'll 
look after her teeth: you mind her hind 
hoof,” said Malcolm, with her head in 
one hand and the stirrup in the other. 

Kelpie stood rigid as a rock, and the 
earl swung himself up cleverly enough. 
But hardly was he in the saddle, and 
Malcolm had just let her go, when she 
plunged and lashed out: then, having 
failed to unseat her rider, stood straight 
up on her hind legs. 

“Give her her head, my lord,” cried 
Malcolm. 

She stood swaying in the air, Liftore’s 
now frightened face half hid if her mane 
and his spurs stuck in her flanks. 

“Come off her, my lord, for God's 
sake! Off with you!” cried Malcolm 
as he leaped at her head. “She'll be 
on her back in a moment.” 

Liftore only clung the harder. Mal- 
colm caught her head just in time: she 
was already falling backward. 

“Let all go, my lord. Throw yourself 
off. ” ‘ 

He swung her toward him with all his 
strength, and just as his lordship fell off 
behind her she fell sideways to Malcolm 
and clear of Liftore. 

As Malcolm was on the side away from 
the little group, and their own horses were 
excited, those who had looked breathless 
on at the struggle could not tell how he 
had managed it, but when they expect- 
ed to see the groom writhing under the 
weight of the demoness, there he was 
with his knee upon her head while Lif- 
tore was gathering himself up from the 
ground, only just beyond the reach of 
her iron-shod hoofs. 
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“Thank God,” said Florimel, “there 
is no harm done !—Well, have you had 
enough of her yet, Liftore ?” 

“Pretty nearly, I think,” said his lord- 
ship, with an attempt at a laugh as he 
walked rather feebly and foolishly to- 
ward his horse. He mounted with some 
difficulty and looked very pale. 

“I hope you’re not much hurt,” said 
Florimel kindly as she moved alongside 
of him. 

“Not in the loses disgraced,” he 
answered almost angrily. ‘‘ The brute’s 
a perfect Satan. You sus¢ part with her. 
With such a horse and such a groom you'll 
get yourself talked of all over London. I 
believe the fellow himself was at the bot- 
tom of it. You really mzs¢ sell her.” 

“TI would, my lord, if you were my 
groom,” answered Florimel, whom his 
accusation of Malcolm had filled with 
angry contempt; and she moved away 
toward the still prostrate mare. 

Malcolm was quietly seated on her 
head. She had ceased sprawling, and 
lay nearly motionless, but for the heav- 
ing of her sides with her huge inhala- 


_tions. She knew from experience that 


struggling was useless. 

“I beg your pardon, my lady,” said 
Malcolm, “but I daren’t get up.” 

“How long do you mean to sit there, 
then ?” she asked. 

“If your ladyship wouldn't mind riding 
home without me, I would give her a good 
half hour of it. I always do when she 
throws herself over like that.—I’ve got 
my Epictetus?’ he asked himself, feeling 
in his coat-pocket.” 

“Do as you please,” answered his mis- 
tress. “Let me see you when you get 
home. I should like to know you are 
safe.” 

“Thank you, my lady: 
fear of that,” said Malcolm. 

Florimel returned to the gentlemen, 
and they rode homeward. On the way 
she said suddenly to the earl, “Can you 
tell me, Liftore, who Epictetus was ?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” answered his 
lordship. ‘One of the old fellows.” 

She turned to Lenorme. Happily, the 
Christian heathen was not altogether un- 
known to the painter. 


there's little 
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“May I inquire why your ladyship 
asks ?”’ he said when he had told all he 
could at the moment recollect. 

“Because,” she answered, “I left my 
groom sitting on his horse’s head reading 
Epictetus.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Liftore. “Ha! 
ha! ha! In the original, I suppose!” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Florimel. 

In about two hours Malcolm reported 
himself. Lord Liftore had gone home, 
they told him. The painter-fellow, as 
Wallis called him, had stayed to lunch, 
but was now gone also, and Lady Lossie 
was alone in the drawing-room. 

She sent for him. “I am glad to see 
you safe, MacPhail,” she said. “It is 
clear your Kelpie —don’t be alarmed: 
I am not going to make you part with 
her — but it is clear she’ won't always 
do for you to attend me upon. Suppose 
now I wanted to dismount and make a 
call or go into a shop?” 

“There is a sort of friendship between 
your Abbot and her, my lady: she would 
stand all the better if I had him to hold.” 

“Well, but how would you put me up 
again ? 

“TI never thought of that, my lady. 
Of course I daren’t let you come near 
Kelpie.” 

“Could you trust yourself to buy an- 
other horse to ride after me about town 7” 

“No, my lady, not without a ten days’ 
trial. If lies stuck like London mud, 
there’s many a horse would never be 
seen again. But there’s Mr. Lenorme. 
If he would go with me, I fancy between 
us we could do pretty well.” 

“Ah! a good idea!” returned his mis- 
tress. “But what makes you think of 
him?” she added, willing enough to talk 
about him. 

“The look of the gentleman and his 
horse together, and what I heard him 
say,” answered Malcolm. 

“What did you hear him say ?” 

“That he knew he had to treat horses 
something like human beings. I've oft- 
en fancied, within the last few months, 
that God does with some people some- 
thing like as I do with Kelpie.” 

“I know nothing about theology.” 
“I don’t fancy you do, my lady, but 
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this concerns biography rather than the- 
ology. No one could tell what I meant 
except he had watched his own history 
and that of people he knew.” 

“And horses too?” 

“It’s hard to get at their insides, my 
lady, but I suspect it must be so. I'll 
ask Mr. Graham.” 

““What Mr. Graham ?” 

“The schoolmaster of Portlossie.” 

he in London, then 

“Yes, my lady. He believed too much 
to please the presbytery, and they turned 
him out.” 

“T should like to see him. He was 
very attentive to my father on his death- 
bed.” 

“Your ladyship will never know till 
you are dead yourself what Mr. Graham 
did for my lord. 

“What do you mean? Waet could 
he do for him?” 

“He helped him through sore trouble 
of mind, my lady.” 

Florimel was silent for a little, then re- 
peated, ‘I should like to see him. I ought 
to pay him some attention. Couldn't I 
make them give him his school again ?” 

“I don’t know about that, my lady, 
but I am sure he would not take it 
against the will of the presbytery.” 

“T should like to do something for 
him. Ask him to call.” 

‘If your ladyship lays your commands 
upon me,” answered Malcolm: “ other- 
wise I would rather not.” 

so, pray ?” 

“Because except he can be of any use 
to you he will not come.” 

“But I want to be of use to him.” 

_“ How, if I may ask, my lady ?” 

“That I can’t exactly say on the spur 
of the moment. I must know the man 
first, especially if you are right in sup- 
posing he would not enjoy a victory over 
the presbytery. Jshould. He wouldn’t 
take money, I fear.” 

“Except it came of love or work, he 
would put it from him as he would brush 
the dust from his coat.” 
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“I could introduce him to good society. 
That is no small privilege to one of his 
station.” 

“He has more of that and better than 
your ladyship could give him. He holds 
company with Socrates and Saint Paul, 
and greater still.” 

“But they’re not like living people.” 

“Very like them, my lady; only far 
better company in general. But Mr. 
Graham would leave Plato himself—yes, 
or Saint Paul either, though he were sit- 
ting beside him in the flesh —to go and 
help any old washerwoman that wanted 
him.” 

“Then I want him.” 

“No, my lady, you don’t want him.” 

“How dare you say so?” 

“If you did you would go to him.” 

Florimel’s eyes flashed and her pretty 
lip curled. She turned to her writing- 
table, annoyed with herself that she could 
not find a fitting word wherewith to re- 
buke his presumption—rudeness, was it 
not?—and a feeling of angry shame 
arose in her that she, the marchioness 
of Lossie, had not dignity enough to pre- 
vent her own groom from treating her 
like a child. But he was far too valu- 
able to quarrel with. She sat down and 
wrote a note. ‘There,’ she said, “take 
that note to Mr. Lenorme. I have ask-. 
ed him to help you in the choice of a 
horse.” 

“What price would you be willing to 
go to, my lady?” 

“I leave that to Mr. Lenorme’s judg- 
ment—and your own,” she added. 

“Thank you, my lady,” said Malcolm, 
and was leaving the room when Florimel 
called him back. 

“Next time you see Mr. Graham,” she 
said, “give him my compliments, and 
ask him if I can be of any service to 
him.” 

“T’ll do that, my lady: I am sure he 
will take it very kindly.” 

Florimel made no answer, and Mal- 
colm went to find the painter. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY LADY BARKER. 


ManirzsurG, September 1, 1876. 

I HAVE had many pleasant cups of 

tea in my life, indoors and out of 
doors, but never a pleasanter cup than 
the one I had the’ other day in a wagon, 
or, to speak more exactly, by the side of 
a wagon—a wagon, too, upon which one 
looked with the deepest respect, for it had 
just come down from a long journey up 
the country, where it had been trekking 
these four months past—trekking night 
and day right up to the territory of the 
Ama-Swazies, through the Thorn coun- 
try, over hundreds of miles of these end- 
less billowy hills, rolling in wearying mo- 
notony day after day ; but—and this “but” 
made up for every other shortcoming— 
amid hunting-grounds happier than often 
fall to the lot of even the South African 
explorer. And there were the spoils of 
the little campaign spread out before us. 
The first result, however, which struck 
me was the splendid health of the trav- 
elers. Sunburned indeed they were, 
especially the fair young English girl- 
face which had smiled good-bye to me 
from the depths of a sun-bonnet last 
April. But who would not risk a few 
shades of tan to have gone through such 
a novel and delightful journey? I never 
saw two people look so well in all my 
life as this adventurous couple, and it 
was with one voice they declared they 
had enjoyed every moment of the time. 
And what a pleasant time it must have 
been, rewarded as they were—and de- 
served to be—by splendid sport! On 
the fore part of the wagon lay a goodly 
pile of skins and quantities of magnif- 
icent horns, from the ponderous pair on 
the shaggy buffalo-skulls down to taper 
points which might have belonged to a 
fairy buck, so slender, so polished, so in- 
expressibly graceful, were they. But the 
trophy of trophies was the skin of a lion, 
which had been shot in the earliest morn- 
ing light some twenty yards from the 
hunter's tent. It was a splendid skin, 


and the curved claws are to be made into 
a necklace and earrings for the sports- 
man’s wife, who indeed deserves them 
for bearing her share of the dangers and 
discomforts of the expedition so cheer- 
fully and bravely. It was very difficult 
to elicit the least hint of what the dis- 
comforts were, or might have been, until 
at last my eager questions raked out an © 
admission that a week of wet weather 
(the only one, by the way, in all the 
four. months) was tedious when cooped 
up under the tilt of the wagon, or that | 
some of the places up and down which 
the lumbering, unwieldy conveyance had 
crept were fearful to look at and danger- 
ous to travel, necessitating a lashing to- 
gether of the wheels by iron chains, as 
well as the use of the ordinary heavy 
brake. Yet there had been no upset, no 
casualty, no serious trouble of any sort; 
and I think what these English travelers 
were more impressed with than anything 
else was the honesty of the Kafirs. The 
wagon with its stores of food and wine, 
of comforts and conveniences of all sorts, 
had been left absolutely alone by the 
side of a track crossed and recrossed 
every hour by Kafirs, and twenty miles 
short of the place whither the tent had 
been carried for greater facilities of get- 
ting at the big game. The oxen were 
twenty miles off in another direction, 
under no one’s care in particular; the 
wagon stood absolutely alone; and yet 
when the moment of reassembling came 
every bullock was forthcoming, and noth- 
ing whatever of any description was miss- 
ing from the unguarded wagon. The 
great attraction to the Kafirs along the © 
line of travel had been the empty tins 
of preserved milk or jam: with tops and 
bottoms knocked out they made the most 
resplendent bangles, and became a vio- 
lent fashion up among the Thorns, 

Nor was that grand lion’s skin the only 
one. There were quagga skins, wolf 
skins, buck skins of half a dozen differ- 
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ent species, eland skins, buffalo skins, 
lynx and wild-cat skins enough to start 
a furrier’s shop, and all in excellent pres- 
ervation, having been tightly pegged out 
and thoroughly dried. The horns—or 
rather the skulls—were still a little high, 
and needed to be heaped well to leeward 
before we settled down to tea, camping 
on kegs and boxes and whatever we could 
find. I was made proud and happy by 
being. accommodated with a seat on the 
lion skin; and exactly opposite to me, 
tranquilly grazing on the young grass, 
was the identical donkey which had at- 
tracted the king.of animals to the spot 
where his fate awaited him. Although 
camped in the very heart of the lion 
country, the hunter had neither seen.nor 
heard anything of his big game until this 
donkey chanced to be added to the stud, 
and then the lions came roaring round, 
half adozen atatime. A huge fire had 
to be kept up night and day, and close 
to this the unhappy ass was tethered, for 
his life would not have been worth much 
otherwise ; and he seems to have been 
thoroughly alive to the perils of his situ- 
ation. Lions can resist anything except 
ass-flesh, it appears; but it is so entirely 
their favorite delicacy that they forget their 
cunning, and become absolutely reckless 
in pursuit of it. When at the last ex- 
tremity of terror, the poor donkey used 
to lift up his discordant voice, and so 
keep the prowling foe at bay for a while, 
though it invariably had the double effect 
of attracting all the lions within earshot. 
And so it was that in the early dawn the 
hunter, hearing the lion’s growls coming 
nearer and nearer, and the poor donkey’s 
brays more and more frequent, stole out, 
rifle in hand, just in time to get a steady 
shot at the splendid brute only fifteen 
yards away, who was hungrily eyeing 
the miserable ass on the other side of 
’ the bfazing fire. In spite of all legends 
to the contrary, a lion never attacks a 
man first, and this lion turned and moved 
away directly he saw the sportsman’s 
leveled rifle. Only one shot was fired, 
for the dull thud of the bullet told that 
it had struck the lion, and nothing upon 
earth is so dangerous as a wounded lion. 
The huge beast walked slowly away, and 


when the full daylight had come the 
sportsman and a few Kafirs followed up 
the blood-flecked trail for a quarter of a 
mile, or less, to find the lion lying down 
as if asleep, with his head resting on his 
folded fore paw, quite dead. I don't 
think I ever understood the weigh? of 
a Jion until I was told that it took two 
strong Kafirs to lift one of its ponderous 
fore feet a few inches even from the 
ground, and it was almost more than ten 
men could manage to drag it along the 
ground by ropes back tothe tent. Twen- 
ty men could scarcely have carried it, 
the size and weight of the muscle are so 
enormous. The Kafirs prize the fat of 
the lion very highly, and the headman 
of the expedition had claimed this as his 
perquisite, melting it down into gourds 
and selling it in infinitesimal portions 
as an unguent. I don't know what the 
market-price up country was, but whilst 
we were laughing and chatting over our 
tea I saw the crafty Kafir scooping out 
the tiniest bits of lion’s fat in return for 
a shilling. One of my Kafirs asked 
leave to go down and buy some. “What 
for, Jack?” Iasked. ‘Not for me, ma’ 
—for my brudder: make him’ brave, 
ma’—able for plenty fight, ma’.” Iam 
certain, however, that this was a ruse, 
and that Jack felt his own need of the 
courage-giving ointment. 

Talking of Jack, reminds me of a visit 
I had the other day from a detachment 
of his friends and relatives. They did 
not come to see Jack: they came to see 
me, and very amusing visitors they were. 
First of all, there was a bride, who brought 
me a young hen as a present. She was 
attended by two or three scraggy girls of 
about fifteen, draped only in short man- 
tles of coarse cloth. The bride herself 
was exceedingly smart, and had one of 
the prettiest faces imaginable. Her reg- 
ular features, oval outline, dazzling teeth 
and charming expression were not a bit 
disfigured by her jet-black skin. Her 
hair was drawn straight up from her head 


like a tiara, stained red and ornamented . 


with a profusion of bones and skewers, 
feathers, etc., stuck coquettishly over one 
ear, and a band of bead embroidery, stud- 
ded with brass-headed nails, being worn 
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like a fillet where the hair grew low 
on the forehead. She had a kilt—or se- 
ries of aprons, rather—of lynx skins, a 
sort of bodice of calf skin, and over her 
shoulders, arranged with ineffable grace, 
a gay table-cover. Then there were 
strings of beads on her pretty, shapely 
throat and arms, and a bright scarlet 
ribbon tied tight round each ankle. All 
the rest of the party seemed immensely 
proud of this young person, and were 
very anxious to put her forward in every 
way. Indeed, all the others, mostly hard- 
working, hard-featured matrons, prema- 
turely aged, took no more active. part 
than the chorus of a Greek play, always 
excepting the old induna or headman of 
the village, who came as escort and in 
charge of the whole party. He was a 
most garrulous and amusing individual, 
full of reminiscences and anecdotes of 
his fighting days. He was rather more 
frank than most warriors who 


Shoulder their crutch and show how fields are won, 


for the usual end of his battle-stories was 
the naive confession, “And then I thought 
I should be killed, and so I ran away.” 
He and I used up a great many interpre- 
ters in the course of the visit, for he wea- 
ried every one out, and nothing made 
him so angry as any attempt to condense 
his conversation in translating it to me. 
But he was great fun—polite, as became 
an old soldier, full of compliments and 
assurances that “now, the happiest day 
of his life having come, he desired to 
live no longer, but was ready for death.” 
The visit took place on the shady side of 
the verandah, and thither I brought my 
large musical-box and set it down on the 
ground to play. Never was there such 
a success. In a moment they were all 
down on their knees before it, listening 
with rapt delight, the old man telling 
them the music was caused by very 
little people inside the box, who were 
obliged to do exactly as I bade them. 
They were all in a perfect ecstasy of 
delight for ever so long, retreating rap- 
idly, however, to a distance whenever I 
wound it up. The old induna took snuff 
copiously all the time, and made me af- 
fectionate speeches, which resulted in the 
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gift of an old great-coat, which he as- 
sured me he never should live to wear 
out, because he was quite in a hurry to 
die and go to the white man’s land, now 
that he had seen me. We hunted up all 
manner of queer odds and ends for pres- 
ents, and made everybody happy in turn. 
As a final ceremony, took them through 
the house: tiny as it is, it filled them with 
amazement and delight. My long look- 
ing-glass was at once a terror and a plea- 
sure to them, for they rather feared be- 
witchment; but I held up the baby to see 
himself in it, and then they were pacified, 
saying, “The chieftainess never would go 
and bewitch that nice little chieftain.” As 
usual, the pictures were what they most 
thoroughly enjoyed. Landseer’s prints 
of wild cattle elicited low cries of recog- 
nition and surprise: “Zipi in korno!” 
(“Behold the cows!) My own favor- 
ite print of the three little foxes was 
much admired, but pronounced to be 
“Jill catties.” The bride was anxious to 
know why I kept the beds of the estab- 
lishment on the floor and allowed people 
to walk over them. She did not consider 
that a good arrangement evidently; nor 
could she understand how matting could 
be of any use except to sleep on. At 
last it became time for “ scoff,” and they 
all retired to partake of that dainty, the 
old induna having begged leave to kiss 
my hands, which he did very gallantly, 
assuring me he had never been so happy 
before in all his life, and that he could 
quite believe now what I had told him 
about the great white queen over the sea 
being just as careful for and fond of her 

black children as of her white ones. I — 
made a great point of this in my con- 
versations with him, and showed them 
all Her Majesty's picture, to which they 
cried “‘Moochlie!” (“ Nice!’’), and gave 
the royal salute. I must say I delight 
in these little glimpses of Kafir charac- 
ter; I find in those whom I come across, 
like my visitors of last week, so much. 
simple dignity with shrewd common 
sense. Their minds, too, seem pecu- 
liarly adapted to receive and profit by 
anything like culture and civilization, 
and there certainly is a better founda- 
tion on which to build up both these 
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things than in any other black race with 
which I am acquainted. 


SEPTEMBER 15. 


Such an expedition as we have just 
made! It reminded me exactly of the 
dear old New Zealand days, only that I 
should have been sure to have had a bet- 
ter horse to ride in New Zealand than 
here. I have a very poor opinion of 
most of the animals here: anything like 
a tolerable horse is rare and expensive, 
and the ordinary run of steeds is ugly to 
look at, ill-groomed and ill-favored, be- 
sides not being up to much work. Upon 
this occasion I was mounted on ‘a coarse- 
ly-put-together chestnut, who was broken 
in to carry a lady a few evenings ago 
whilst I was getting ready for my ride. 
However, beyond being a little fidgety 
and difficult to mount, owing to lurking 
distrust of my habit, he has no objection 
to carry me. But he is as rough as a 


cart-horse in his paces, and the way he 
stops short in his canter or trot, flinging 
all his legs about anywhere, is enough to 
jolt one’s spine out of the crown of one’s 


head. As for his mouth, it might as well 
‘be a stone wall, and he requires to be 


ridden tightly on the curb to keep him 


from tripping. When you add to these 
peculiarities a tendency to shy at every 
tuft of grass, and a habit of hanging the 
entire weight of his head on your bridle- 
hand as soon as he gets the least bit 
jaded, it must be admitted that it would 
be easy to find a pleasanter horse for a 
long, hurried journey. Still, on the prin- 
ciple of all’s well that ends well, I ought 
not to be so severe on my steed, for the 
expedition ended well, and was really 
rather a severe tax on man and beast. 
This is the way we came to take it: 
Ever since I arrived, now nearly a 
year ago, I have been hearing of a cer- 
tain “bush” or forest some forty-five or 
fifty miles away, which is always named 
when I break into lamentations over the 
utter treelessness of Natal. Latterly, I 
have had even a stronger craving than 
usual to see something more than a small 
plantation of blue gums, infantine oaks 
and baby firs, making a dot here and 
there amid the eternal undulation of the 
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low hills around. ‘“Seven-Mile Bush” 
has daily grown more attractive to my 
thoughts, and at last we accepted one 
of many kind and hospitable invitations 
thither, and I induced F—— to promise 
that he would forego the dear delight of 
riding down to his barn-like office for a 
couple of days, and come with Mr, C—— — 
and me to the “bush.”’ This was a great 
concession on his part; and I may state 
here that he never ceased pining for his 
papers and his arm-chair from the mo- 
ment we started until we came back. 

It was necessary to make a very early 
start indeed, and the stars were still 
shining when we set off, though the first 
sunbeams were creeping brightly and 
swiftly over the high eastern hills. It 
was a fresh morning, in spite of the oc- 
casional puff of dust-laden air, which 
seemed to warn us every now and then 
that there was such a thing as a hot 
wind to be considered, and also that 
there had not been a drop of rain for 
these last five months. The whole coun- 
try seems ground to powder, and the al- 
most daily hot winds keep this powder 
incessantly moving about; so it is not 
exactly pleasant for traveling. We pick- 
ed up our Kafir guide as we rode through 
the town, and made the best of our way 
at once across the flats between this and 
Edendale, which we left on our right, 
climbing slowly and tediously up a high 
hill above it; then down again and up © 
again, constantly crossing clear, cold, 
bright rivulets—a welcome moment to 
horse and rider, for already our lips are 
feeling swollen and baked; across stony 
reefs and ridges cropping out from bare 
hillsides; past many a snug Kafir kraal 
clinging like the beehives of a giant to | 
the side of a steep pitch, with the long 
red wagon-track stretching out as though 
for ever and ever before us. The sun is 
hot, very hot, but we have left it behind 

us in the valleys below, and we sweep 
along wherever there is a foothold for 
the horses, with a light and pleasant air 
blowing in our faces. Still, it is with 
feelings of profound content that at the 
end of a twenty-mile stage we see “ Tay- 
lor’s,” a roadside shanty, looking like 
a child’s toy set down on the vast flat 
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around, but uncommonly comfortable 
and snug inside, with mealie-gardens 
and forage-patches around, and more 
accommodation than one would have 
believed possible beneath its low, thatch- 
ed eaves from the first bird’s-eye glance. 
The horses are made luxuriously com- 
fortable directly in a roomy, cool shed, 
and we sit down to an impromptu break- 
fast in the cleanest of all inn-parlors. I 
have no doubt it would have been a very 
comprehensive and well-arranged meal, 
but the worst of it was it never had a 
chance of being taken as a whole. What- 
ever edible the nice, tidy landlady put 
down on her snowy cloth vanished like 
a conjuring trick before she had time to 
bring the proper thing to go with it. We 
ate our breakfast backward and forward, 
and all sorts of ways, beginning with 
jam, sardines, and mustard, varied by 
eggs, and ending with rashers of bacon. 
As for the tea, we had drunk up all the 
milk and eaten the sugar by the time the 
pot arrived. The only thing which at 
all daunted us was some freshly-made 
boers’ bread, of the color of a sponge, 
the consistency of clay and the weight 
of pig iron. We were quite respectful 
to that bread, and only ventured to break 
off little crusts here and there and eat it 
guardedly, for it was a fearful condiment. 
Still, we managed to eat an enormous 
breakfast in spite of it, and so did the 
horses; and we all started in highest 
condition and spirits a little before two 
o'clock, having had more than a couple 
of hours’ rest. After riding hard for 
some time, galloping over every yard of 
anything approaching to broken ground, 
we ventured to begin to question our 
guide—who kept up with us in an amaz- 
ing manner, considering the prominence 
of his little rough pony’s ribs—as to the 
remaining distance between us and “Sev- 
en-Mile Bush.” Imagine our horror when 
he crooked his hand. at right angles to 
his wrist, and made slowly and distinct- 
ly five separate dips with it, pointing 
to the horizon as he did so! Now, the 
alarming part was, that there were five 
distinct and ever-rising ranges of hills 
before us, the range which: madea hard 
ridge against the dazzling sky being of 
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a deep and misty purple, so distant was 
it. We had been assured at Taylor’s 
that only twenty-five miles more lay 
between us and the “bush,” and those 
mountains must be sow at least thirty 
miles off. But the guide only grins and 
nods his head, and kicks with his bare 
heels against his pony’s pronounced ribs, 
and we hasten on once more. On our 
right hand, but some distance off, rises 
the dark crest of the Swartzkopf Moun- 
tain, and beneath its shadow, extending 
over many thousand acres of splendid 
pasture-ground, is what is known as the 
Swartzkopf Location, a vast tract of coun- 
try reserved—or rather appropriated—to 
the use of a large tribe of Kafirs. They 
dwell here in peace and plenty, and, until 
the other day, in prosperity too. But a 
couple of years ago lung-sickness broke 
out and decimated their herds, reducing 
the tribe to the very verge of starva- 
tion and misery. However, they bat- 
tled manfully with the scourge, but it 
gave them a distrust of cattle, and they 
took every opportunity of exchanging 
oxen for horses, of which they now own 
a great number. What we should have 
called in New Zealand “mobs” of them 
were to be seen peacefully pasturing 
themselves on the slopes around us, and 
in almost every nook and hollow nestled 
a Kafir kraal. Here and there were large 
irregular patches of brown on the fast 
greening hillsides, and these straggling 
patches, rarely if ever fenced, were the 
mealie-gardens belonging to the kraals. 
By four of the clock we have made 
such good way that we can afford imme- 
diately after crossing Eland’s River, a 
beautiful stream, to “ off saddle ’’ and sit 
down and rest by its cool banks for a 
quarter of an hour. Then, tightening 
up our girths, we push off once more. 
It has been up hill the whole way, just 
excepting the sudden sharp descent into 
a deep valley on the farther side of each 
range; but the increasing freshness— 
nay, sharpness—of the air proved to us 
how steadily we had been climbing up 
to a high level ever since we had passed 
through Edendale. From this point of 
the journey the whole scenic character 
of the country became widely different 
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from anything I have hitherto seen in 
Natal. For the first time I began to un- 
derstand what a wealth of beauty lies 
hidden away. among her hills and valleys, 
and that the whole country is not made 
up of undulating downs, fertile flats and 
distant purple hills. At the top of the 
very first ridge up which we climbed after 
crossing Eland’s River a perfectly new 
and enchanting landscape opened out 
before us, and it gained in majesty and 
beauty with every succeeding mile of our 
journey. Ah! how can I make you see 
it in all its grandeur of form and glory 
of color? The ground is broken up ab- 
ruptly into magnificent masses—cliffs, 
terraces and rocky crags. The hills ex- 
pand into abrupt mountain-ranges, ser- 
rated in bold relief against the loveliest 
sky blazing with coming sunset splen- 
dors. Every cleft—or £/oo/, as it is call- 
ed here —is filled with fragments of 
the giant forest which until quite lately 
must have clothed these rugged moun- 
tain-sides. Distant hill-slopes, still bare 
with wintry leanness, catch some slant- 
ing sun-rays on their scanty covering of 
queer, reddish grass, and straightway 
glow like sheets of amethyst and topaz, 
and behind them lie transparent deep- 
blue shadows of which no pigment ever 
spread on mortal palette could give the 
exquisite delicacy and depth. Under 
our horses’ feet the turf might be off 
the Sussex downs, so close and firm and 
delicious is it—the very thing for sheep, 
of which we only see a score here and 
there. ‘‘ Why are there not more sheep?” 
I ask indignantly, with my old squatter 
instincts coming back in full force upon 
me. Mr. C—— translates my question 
to the Kafir guide, who grins and kicks 
his pony’s ribs and says, “No can keep 
ship here. Plenty Kafir dog: eat up all 
ships two, tree day.” “‘ Yes, that is ex- 
actly the reason,”” Mr. C—— says, “but 
I wanted you to hear it from himself.” 
And ever after this, I, remembering the 
dearness and scarcity of mutton in Ma- 
ritzburg, and seeing all this splendid feed 
growing for nothing, look with an eye 
of extreme disfavor and animosity on 
all the gaunt, lean curs I see prowling 
about the kraals. Almost every Kafir 
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we meet has half a dozen of these poach- 
ing-looking brutes at his heels, and it 
exasperates me to hear that there zs a 
dog law or ordinance, or something of 
that sort, “only it has not come into op- 
eration yet.” I wish it would come into 
operation to-morrow, and so does every 
farmer in the country, I should think. 


—and in all my gypsy life I have never 
seen anything much more beautiful—I 
feel quite cross and put out to think of 
imaginary fat sheep being harried by 
these useless, hideous dogs. 

But the horses are beginning to go 
a little wearily, and gladly pause to wet 
their muzzles and cool their hoofs in ev- 
ery brook we cross. I am free to confess 
that I am getting very tired, for nothing 
is so wearying as a sudden, hurried jour- 
ney like this, and I am also excessively 
hungry and thirsty. The sun dips down 
quite suddenly behind a splendid confu- 
sion of clouds and mountain-tops, lights 
up the whole sky for a short while with 
translucent masses of crimson and am- 
ber, which fade swiftly away into stran- 
gest, tenderest tints of primrose and pale 
green, and then a flood of clear cold 
moonlight breaks over all and bathes 
everything in a differing but equally 
beautiful radiance. Three ridges have 
now been climbed, and the pertinacious 
guide only dips his hand twice more in 
answer to my peevish questions about 
the distance. Nay, he promises in won- 
derful Dutch and Kafir phraseology to 
show me the “baas’s” house (whither 
we are bound) from the very next ridge. 
But what a climb it is! and what a pan- 
orama do we look down upon from the 
topmost crag before commencing the 
steep descent, this time through a bit 
of dense forest! Itis all as distinct as 
day, and yet there is that soft, ineffable 
veil of mystery and silence which moon- 
light wraps up everything in. We look 


over immense tree-tops, over plains which 
seem endless beneath the film of evening 
mist creeping over them, to where the 
broad Umkomanzi rushes and _ roars 
amid great boulders and rocks, leaping 
every here and there over a crag down 
to a lower level of its wide and rocky 


Yes, in spite of this fairest of fair scenes | 
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bed. In places the fine river widens 
out into a mere, and then it sleeps tran- 
quilly enough in the moonlight, making 
great patches of shimmering silver amid 
the profound shadows cast by hill and 
forest. Beyond, again, are mountains, 
always mountains, and one more day’s 
journey like this would take us into 
Adam Kop’s Land. As we look at it 
all now, it does indeed seem “a sleepy 
world of dreams;’’ but in another mo- 
ment the panorama is shut out, for we 
are amid the intense darkness of the for- 
est-path, stepping carefully down what 
resembles a stone ladder placed at an an- 
gle of 45°. Of course I am frightened, 
and of course my fright shows itself in 
crossness and in incoherent reproaches. 
I feel as if I were slipping down on my 
horse’s neck; and so I am, I believe. 
But nobody will “take me off,” which is 
what I earnestly entreat. Both my gen- 
tlemen retain unruffled good-humor, and 
adjure me “not to think about it,” coup- 
led with assurances of perfect safety. I 
hear, however, a great deal of slipping 
and sliding and rolling of displaced 
rocks even after these consoling an- 
nouncements of safety, and orders are 
given to each weary steed to “hold up;” 
which orders are not at all reassuring. 
Somebody told me somewhere—it seems 
months ago, but it must have been early 
in the afternoon—that this particular and 
dreadful hill was only three-quarters of a 
mile from the “baas’s;”” so you may im- 
agine my mingled rage and disappoint- 
ment at hearing that it was still rather 
more than three miles off. And three 
miles at this stage of the journey is 
equal to thirteen at an earlier date. It 
is wonderful how well the horses hold 
out. This last bit of the road is almost 
flat, winding round the gentlest undula- 
tion possible, and it is as much as I can 
do to hold the chestnut, who has caught 
sight evidently of twinkling lights there 
under the lee of that great wooded cliff. 
No sound can ever be so delightful to a 
wearied and belated traveler as the bark 
of half a dozen dogs, and no greeting 
more grateful than their rough caresses, 
half menace and half play. But there is a 
much warmer and more cordial welcome 


waiting for us behind the sako bono of 
the dogs, and I find myself staggering 
about as if the water I have been drink- 
ing so freely all day had been something 
much stronger. On my feet at last in 
such a pretty sitting-room! Pictures, 
books, papers, all sorts of comforts and 
‘conveniences, and, sight of joy! a tea- 
table all ready, even to the tea-pot, which 
had been brought in when the dogs an- 
nounced us. If I had even sixpence for 
every cup of tea I drank that evening, I 
should be a rich woman to the end of my 
days. As for the milk, deliciously fresh 
from the cow, it was only to be equaled 
by the cream; and you must have lived 
all these months in Natal before you can 
appreciate as we did the butter, which 
looked and tasted like butter, instead of 
the pale, salt, vapid compound, as much 
lard as anything else, for which we pay 
three shillings and sixpence a pound in 
Maritzburg, and which has been cost- 
ing six shillings in Port Elizabeth all this 
winter. 

It is always a marvel to me, arriving 
at night at these out-of-the-way places, 
which seem the very Ultima Thule of 
the habitable globe, Zow the furniture, 
the glass and china, the pictures and or- 
naments and books, get there. How has 
anybody energy to think of transporting 
all these perishable articles over that 
road? Think of their jolting in a bul- 
lock-wagon down that hill! One fancies 
if one lived here it must needs be a Rob- 
inson-Crusoe existence; instead of which 
it is as comfortable as possible; and if 
one did not remember the distance and 
the road and the country, one might be 
in England, except for the Kafir boys, 
barefooted and white-garmented, some- 
thing like choristers, who are gliding 
about with incessant relays of food for 
us famished ones. The sweet little gold- 
en-haired children, rosy and fresh as the 
bough of apple-blossoms they are play- 
ing with, the pretty chatelaine in her 
fresh toilette,— all might have been 
taken up in a beneficent fairy’s thumb 
and transported, a* moment ago, from 
the heart of civilization to this its far- 
thest extremity. As for sleep, you must 
slumber in just such a bed if you want 
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to know what a good night's rest is, and 
then wake up as we did, with all memo- 
ries of the long, wearying day’s jour- 
ney clean blotted out of one’s mind, 
and nothing in it but eagerness not to 
lose a moment of the lovely fresh and 
cool day before us. Even the sailing 
clouds are beautiful, and the shadows 
they cast over the steep mountains, the 
broad rivers and the long dark belt cf 
forest are more beautiful still. Of course, 
the “bush”’ is the great novelty to us who 
have not seen a tree larger than a dozen 


years’ growth could make it since we | 


landed; and it is especially beautiful 
just now, for although, like all native 
forests, it is almost entirely evergreen 
(there is a more scientific word than 
that, isn’t there ?), still, there are patches 
and tufts of fresh green coming out in 
delicate spring tints, which show vividly 
against the sombre mass of foliage. But 
oh, I wish they had not such names! 
Handed down to us from our Dutch 
predecessors, they must surely have got 
changed in some incomprehensible fash- 
ion, for what rhyme or reason, what sense 
or satire, is there in such a name as “can- 
nibal stink-wood”’ ?—applied, too, to a 
graceful, handsome tree, whose bark 


gives out an aromatic though pungent 


perfume. Is it not a libel? For a tree 
with a particularly beautifully - veined 
wood, of a deep amber color, they could 
think of no more poetical or suggestive 
name than simply “ yellow-wood :” a tree 
whose wood is of a rich veined brown, 
which goes, too, beautifully with the yel- 
low-wood in furniture, is merely called 
“iron-wood,” because it chances to be 
hard; and so forth. 

Before going to the “bush,” however, 
we consider ourselves bound to go and 
look at the great saw-mill down by the 
Umkomanzi, where all these trees are 
divided and subdivided, cut into lengths 
of twenty feet, sawn into planks, half a 
dozen at a time, and otherwise changed 
from forest kings to plain, humdrum piles 
and slabs and posts for bridges, roof- 
trees, walls, and what not. There is the 
machinery at work, with just one ripple, 
as it were, of the rushing river turned 
aside by a little sluice, to drive the great 


wheel round and set all the mysterious 
pistons and levers moving up and down in 
their calm, monotonous strength, doing 
all sorts of miraculous things in the most 
methodical, commonplace manner. I 
was much struck by the physiognomy of 
the only two white men employed about 
this mill. There were some assistant 
Kafirs of course, but these two in their 
widely-different ways were at once repel- 
lent and interesting. One of them was, 
I think, the biggest man I ever saw. To 
say that he looked like a tall tree him- 
self among his fellows is to give you, 
after all, the best idea of his enormous 
height and powerful build. He moved 
huge logs about with scarcely an effort, 
and it was entirely for his enormous phys- 


ical strength that our host kept him in . 


his place. I did not need to be told he 
was one of the most persistent and con- 
sistent bad characters imaginable, for a 
single glance at his evil countenance was 
enough to suggest that he could hardly 
be a very satisfactory member of society. 
He had only one eye, and about as hang- 
dog, sullen, lowering a countenance as 
one would see out of the hulks. His 
“mate” was a civil, tidy, wizen-looking, 
elderly man, who might have appeared 
almost respectable by the side of the 
bigger villain if his shaking hand and 
bleared, restless eyes had not told Ais 
story plainly enough. Still, if he could 
only be kept out of temptation the old 
man might be trusted ; but our host con- 
fessed that he did not half like retaining 
the services of the other, and yet did not 
know where to find any one who would 
or could do his work so easily and ad- 
mirably. It is almost impossible to get 


any men to come and live up here, so” 


far away from their fellow-creatures and 
from everything except their work; so 
one has to put up with a thousand draw- 
backs in the service one is able to pro- 


cure. I was glad when we turned our. 


backs upon that villainous-looking giant 
and strolled beneath a perfect sun and 
sky and balmy air toward the lowest 
kloof or cleft where the great “bush” 
ran down between two steep spurs. The 


grass of the downs over which we walk- - 


ed had all the elasticity of tread of turf 
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to our feet, but they ended abruptly in a 
sort of terrace, under which ran a noisy, 
chattering brooklet in a vast hurry to 
reach the Umkomanzi over yonder. It 
is easy to scramble down among the tan- 
gle of ferns and reeds and across the 
boulders which this long dry winter has 
left bare, and so strike one of the Bush- 
men’s paths without difficulty, and get 
into the heart of the forest before we 
allow ourselves to sit down and look 
around us. How wonderfully poetical 
and beautiful it all is!—the tall, stately 
trees around us, with their smooth mag- 
nificent boles shooting up straight as a 
willow wand for sixty feet and more be- 
fore putting forth their crown of. lofty 
branches, the more diminutive under- 
growth of gracefulest shrubs and plumy 
tufts of fern and lovely wild flowers— 
violets, clematis, wood-anemones and he- 
paticas—showing here and there a mod- 
est gleam of color. But indeed the very 
mosses and lichens at our feet are a 
week's study, and so are the details of 
the delicate green tracery creeping close 
to the ground. The trees, the actual 
great forest trees, are our delight, how- 
ever, and we never weary of calling to 
each other to “come and look at this 
one,” extemporizing measuring - lines 
from the endless green withies which 
hang in loops and festoons from the 
higher branches. Thirty feet round five 
feet from the ground is not an uncom- 
mon measurement, and it is half sad, 
half amusing to see how in an hour or 
so we too begin to look upon everything 
as timber, to call the most splendid trees 
“blocks” (the woodman’s word), and to 
speculate and give opinions as to the best 
way of “falling” the beautiful stems. 
Up above our heads the foliage seems 
all interlaced and woven together by a 
perfect network of these monkey ropes 


_—a stout and sturdy species of “ane, 


really—such as I have seen swinging 
from West India forest trees. Here 


they are actually used as a sort of tra- 
peze by the troops of baboons which 
live in these great woods, coming down 
in small armies when the mealies are 
ripe, and carrying off literally armsful 
of cobs, 


The Kafirs dread the baboons 
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more than anything else, and there is a 
regular organized system of warfare be- 
tween them, in which the baboons by no 
means get the worst. I heard a sicken- 
ing story of how only last season the 
Kafirs of a kraal close by, infuriated 
by their losses, managed to catch an old 
baboon, leader of his troop, and skinned 
him and let him go again into the woods. 
It is too horrible to think of such cruelty, 
and it seemed a blot upon the lovely 
idyllic scene around us. All the wild 
animals with which the bush was teem- 
ing until a very few years ago are grad- 
ually being driven farther and farther 
back into the highest part, which has 
not yet been touched by axe or hatchet. 
There are still many kinds of buck, how- 
ever—we saw three splendid specimens 
grazing just outside—besides other game. 
It must—not so long ago, either—have 
been the quiet forest home of many a 
wild creature, for there are pits now to 
be seen, one of which we came across 
with sharp stakes at the bottom, dug to 
trap elephants, whose bones lie there to 
this day. Tigers also have been seen, 
and panthers and leopards, but they 
grow scarcer every year. The aborig- 


‘inal inhabitants of the border country 


beyond, the little Bushmen—the lowest 
type of human creatures—used to come 
down and hunt in great numbers here in 
this very spot where we are sitting, and 
traces of their ingenious methods of 
snaring their prey are to be seen in 
many places. 

As I sat there, with the tinkle of the 
water in my ears, sole break in the 
“charméd silence” around, I could not 
make up my mind which was the most 
enchanting, to look up or down—up to 
where the tenderest tint of cobalt blue 
showed through the flicker of green 
leaves nearly a hundred feet above us, 
and where a sudden terror among the 
birds drove them in bright - plumaged 
flight from bough to bough; or down on 
the ground among the delicious brown 
leaves and wonderful minutiz of dimin- 
utive tendril and flower. Here and there 
were fallen crimson and yellow leaves, 
riveting the eye for a moment by their 
vivid glow, or the young fronds of a rare 
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fern over yonder are pushing up their 
curled horns of pale green. A month 
hence it will be all carpeted with wild 
flowers, and the heaths will be spires of 
tiny bells. There is also a coarse but 
sweet grass, growing luxuriantly, on 
which the cattle love to feed when all 
the herbage outside is parched and burn- 
ed to the very root. 

As I read over what I have written, I 
am filled with a deep disgust to perceive 
how impossible it has been for me to 
catch. even the faintest reflection of the 
charm of that forest-glade—how its sub- 
tle beauty is not, by any poor words of 
mine, to be transferred to paper—how 
its stillness and its life, its grandeur and 
its delicate prettinesses, the aroma of the 
freshly-cut logs, the chirrup of the cica- 
las, the twitter of the birds, all, all escape 
me. Yet I shall have failed indeed if I 
have not been able to convey-to you that 
it was a delicious hour, and that I enjoy- 
ed every moment of it. I am only a wo- 
man, so I was content to sit there plait- 
ing a crown of ferns, and thinking how 
I should tell you all about it some day, 
perhaps. My companions conversed to- 
gether, and their talk was entirely about 
killing something—“ sport” they called 
it—how best they could get a shot at 
those graceful bucks over yonder; what 
a pity the close season had begun; what 
partridges there were; when the wild- 
ducks would come down to that large 
mere shining in the distance; whether 
there were any wild-pigeons; how far 
into the unexplored bush one must pen- 
etrate to get a shot at a panther; and so 
forth. It seemed a desecration to talk 
of taking life on such a heavenly morn- 
ing, and I was glad when it all ended in 
a project of a fishing-excursion after a 
late luncheon. 

As we found we should be obliged to 
start early to-morrow morning, I decided 
to stay at home and rest this afternoon ; 
and I did not regret my resolution, for 
it was very pleasant by the fire, and our 
beautiful morning turned into a raw, cold 
drizzle. But, as the people about here 
say, it has really forgotten how to rain, 
and it is more like a Scotch mist than 
anything else. Whatever it may be call- 


ed, it blots out mountain and forest and 
river, and causes the fishing - excursion 
to turn into the dismalest failure. Next 
morning, too, when we start after break- 
fast, we are all glad of our waterproofs 
(what should I do without my ulster ?), 
and the ground is as slippery as though 
it had been soaped. Our farewells are 
made, and we declare that we have no 
need of our Kafir guide. again, though | 
confess to misgivings as to how we are 
to find our road through so thick a mist. 
It has also been decided, for the sake of 
the horses, to take them only as far as 
Taylor's to-night, and so break the jour- 
ney. But the question is, Shall we ever 
find Taylor's? for it is a little off the 
track, and we cannot see five yards 
to our right hand or our left. We are 
obliged to go very slowly, and there are 
places, steep up and down hill, where in 
spite of precaution and picking out grass 
or stones to go over, our horses’ feet fly 
from under them, and we each in our 
turn come down on the damp red clay 
in an awkward sprawl. However, we do 
not disgrace ourselves by tumbling off, 
and my poor habit fares the worst, for 
the chestnut always seems to piek him- 
self up, in some odd way, by its help; 
and the process is not beneficial to it. 
Eland’s River is crossed early in the af- 


are forced to push on, for it seems as 
though it intended to be pitchy dark by 
four o'clock, and the mist turns into a 
thick, fine rain. At last, about half-past 
four, we hear on our left the joyful sound 
of barking dogs and crowing cocks, and 
the horses of their own accord show a 
simultaneous desire to turn off the track, 
to which, with its guiding wagon-wheels, 
we. have so persistently clung. If it be 
not Taylor's —if it turns out that these 


do, for we can never find the track again. 
It is an anxious moment, and Taylor's is 
so small and so low that we are as likely 
as not to ride right over it; but no, there 
is a wagon, and behind the wagon, and 
not much higher, is a thatched roof, and 
under that thatched roof are warmth and 
food and shelter and a warm, cordial 


ternoon, and then, slippery or, not, we 


sounds come only from a Kafir kraal— 
then indeed I don’t know what we shall 
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welcome: all of which good things we 
are enjoying in five minutes’ time. As 
for the horses, they are rubbed down 
and put to stand in a warm shed, with 
bedding up to their knees and a perfect 
orgie of mealies and green forage before 
them in boxes. Let us hope they enjoy- 
ed the contrast between indoors and out 
of doors as much as we did. At all 
events, they were freshness itself next 
morning, when we made another start 
—not quite so early, for only the lesser 
half of our long journey lay before us, 
and the flood of sunshine made it worth 
while to wait a little and let the soapy 
clay tracks have a chance to get dry. 

It was exquisitely fresh and balmy 
about nine o'clock, when, after a capital 
breakfast, we did start at last, and the 
well-washed hills had actually put on 
quite a spring-green tint since we passed 


them a couple of days ago from yester- 


day’s long looked-for, much-wanted rain. 
I went through many anxieties, however, 
on that return journey, because my two 
companions, who were in the most tear- 
ing, school-boy spirits, insisted on leav- 
ing the road with its guiding marks of 
wagon-wheels, as well as every landmark 
to which I fondly clung, and taking me 
across country, over hill and dale, through 
swampy hollows and over rocky goat- 
paths, until I was quite bewildered and 
thoroughly incredulous as to where we 
should emerge. It is true that the dark 
crest of Swartzkopf lay steadily to our 
left, just where it should be, but I inva- 
riably protested we were all wrong when 
I had any leisure or breath to do any- 
thing but “hold on with my eyelids” up 
and down hill. At last we climbed up 
our last hill-face, and there, below us, 
literally smiling in the sunshine, lay the 
pretty little mission settlement of Eden- 
dale. We were exactly where we want- 
ed, topographically speaking, to be, but 
between us and Edendale the mountain 
dropped sheer down, as it seemed to me, 
and naught but a goat-path was there. 
“Of course we are going to get off and 
lead our horses down,” I fondly hope. 
No such thing! I can’t very well get 
off by myself, for the precipice is so sheer 
that I should certainly drop down a hun- 


dred feet or so. F—— steadily declines 
to ‘‘take me off,”’ and begins to slip and 
slither down the track on horseback. I 
feel my saddle getting into all sorts of 
odd positions, and I believe I am seated 
on my horse’s ears, although I lean back 
until I can nearly touch his tail. It is 
really horrible. I get.more and more 
cross every moment, and scold F—— 
and reproach Mr. C—— furiously all the 
way down, without eliciting the smallest 
sign of remorse from either. But it is 
very difficult to remain cross when once 
we have reached the foot of that cruel 
descent, for it is all inexpressibly lovely 
and calm and prosperous that beautiful 
spring morning. Everybody seems busy, 
and yet good-humored. The little black 
children grinned and saluted on their 
way to school; the elders cried “Sako — 
bono, inkosa!” as they looked up from 
their basket - plaiting or their wagon-— 
making; the mill- wheel turned mer- 
rily with a busy clatter inexpressibly 
cool and charming; the numerous fowls 
and ducks cackled and quacked as they 
scuttled from under our horses’ feet. 
We rode down the main street, with its 
neat row of unburnt brick houses on 
either hand, across a little river, and so, 
under avenues of syringas whose heavy 
perfume filled the delicious air, out into 
the open country once more. It is near- 
ly a dead level between this and Maritz- 
burg, and the road is in good order after 
the long winter drought; so we make 
the best of our way, and hardly draw 
rein until we are under the lee of the 
hill on which Fort Napier stands. Here 
is a villainous bit of road, a perfect study 
of ingenuity as to cross-drains, holes and 
pitfalls generally; so the horses take 
breath once more for an easy canter 
down the quiet straight streets of the 
sleepy little Dutch town. Our cottage — 
lies beyond it and across the river, but 
it is still early, hardly noon in fact, when 
we pull up at our own stable-door, and 
the horses seem every whit as fresh and 
in as good condition as when we started, 
yet they have gone close upon one hun 
dred miles from first to last, 
Over hill, over dale, 
Through brush, through brier. 
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UNQUIET GRAVES. 


SRPTEMBER 25. 


I declare I have not said anything 
about the weather for a long time. I 
cannot finish more appropriately than 
by one of my little meteorological re- 
ports. The skies are trying to remem- 
ber how to rain; we have every now 
and then a cold, gray day—a day which 
is my particular delight, it is so like an 
English one; then rain more or less 
heavy, and an attempt at a thunder- 
storm. The intervening days are bright- 
ly glaring and exceedingly hot. Every- 
thing is bursting hurriedly and luxuriant- 
ly into bloom; my scraggy rose-bushes 
are thickly covered with buds, which 


[Jan. 


blow into splendid roses after every 
shower; the young oaks are a mass of 
tender, luxuriant green, and even the 
unpoetical blue gums try hard to assume 
a fresh spring tint; the fruit trees look 
like large bouquets of pink blossom, 
and the laquot trees afford good sport 
for G—— in climbing and stone-throw- 
ing. On the veldt the lilies are pushing 
up their green sheaths and brilliant cups 
through the still hard ground, the black 
hill-slopes are turning a vivid green, and 
the weeds are springing up in millions all 
over my field-like flower-beds. Spring is 
always lovely everywhere, but nowhere 
lovelier than in “fair Natal.” 


UNQUIET 


ee may be said in favor 


of cremation as a method of dis- 
posing of the dead, it is certzin that the 
great body of antiquaries, students of 
history, students of mental science and 
hero-worshipers of all classes will oppose 
the artificial chemical dissolution of the 
bodies of distinguished people. The an- 
tiquary would have at least the skulls of 
the great religiously preserved. Prob- 
ably nearly all people sympathize with 
this desire. Who among us would not 
make a pilgrimage to see the skull of 
Milton or Shakespeare, or any of the 
immortal dead? The skull, indeed, of 
all parts of the body, is that most worthy 
of preservation. It is not only solid and 
enduring, wonderful in its outlines and 
mouldings, but, more than any other por- 
- tion, it is an index of the character. The 
most ordinary student of comparative 
anatomy would tell you whether a given 
skull had belonged to a savage or a phi- 
losopher, while some could tell with al- 
most unerring certainty whether it were 
that of a fine or coarse, a cultivated or an 
uncultivated, nature. 
The history of the skeletons of dis- 
tinguished people, so far at least as it 
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has been written, is full of romantic in- 
terest. Abélard’s remains were first bur- 
ied in the monstery of St. Marcel, where 
he died. At the request of Héloise they 
were removed to the Paraclete convent, 
where she died, and placed beside hers. 
There they lay side by side for three cen- 
turies, when they were separated and de- 
posited on different sides of the chapel, 
to calm the scruples of delicacy which 
agitated the soul of the lady abbess. 
After a century of separation they were 
again united in the same tomb. When 
this convent was transformed into a manu- 
factory, the tomb of Abélard and Héloise 
was removed to the church of Nogent, 
on the Seine, about three miles distant, 
These most unfortunate lovers, who were 
not permitted to rest even in their graves, 
were next moved to an old cloister in 
Paris, and from there to Pére la Chaise, 
where they now lie. This tomb, the 
shrine of all sentimental lovers, is in the 
form of a couch, on which, under a can- 
opy supported by four pillars, recline the 
full-length figures, somewhat stiff and 
conventional, but said to be good like- 
nesses. Casts were made of the skulls 
of Abélard and Héloise in the early part 
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of this century, under the direction of 
the archzologist, M. Lenoir, who wrote 
a Mémoire sur la Sépulture Heloise et 
ad’ Abélard. Of Héloise he says: “The 
inspection of the bones of her body, 
which we have examined with care, has 
convinced us that she was, like Abélard, 
of large stature and finely proportioned.” 
The bones of Abélard he found “strong 
and large.” He testifies especially that 
the skull of Héloise was finely moulded 
and proportioned. 

The body of Raphael was buried in 
the church of the Pantheon at Rome in 
a spot chosen by himself, and near the 
body of Maria di Bibbiena, his betroth- 
ed; though why he chose that spot is a 
mystery, since he seems to have had no 
inclination for marriage with that lady. 
He died on the anniversary of his birth, 
in 1520. Three hundred years later the 
exact place of his interment was not 
known, and a certain skull, long pre- 
served and exhibited in the Academy 
of St. Luke, was by tradition called the 
skull of Raphael; but the tradition was 
so hotly disputed by the antiquaries of 
Rome that permission was finally obtain- 
ed in 1833 to search in the Pantheon for 
the remains of the great artist. Excava- 
tions were commenced under the shrine 
of the Madonna del’ Sasso, but nothing 
was found there but a confusion of bones 
washed out of place by the inundations 
of the Tiber. The remains of Raphael 
were finally discovered in a wonderful 
state of preservation in the pedestal 
sustaining the statue of the Madonna. 
The skull was small, exquisite in form, 
and “the teeth were complete and of a 
pearly whiteness.” A cast was made of 
the skull and of the right hand, and the 
skeleton was exhibited publicly in a glass 
case for several days. Multitudes of peo- 
ple—artists, antiquaries, curiosity - seek- 
ers—flocked from all parts to look at it, 
and to be present at the grand funeral 
ceremonies ordered for its second inter- 
ment. The remains were placed in a 
wooden coffin, and this enclosed in a 
marble sarcophagus, the gift of Pope 
Gregory XVI. 

The body of Christopher Columbus 


was first placed in a parochial church 
Vou. XIX.-8 
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in Valladolid, with the irons in which he 
had been sent home to Spain by Boba- 
dilla. His natural son, Fernando, who 
wrote a life of his father, says that he 
always kept these irons in his cabinet, 
and requested that they should be buried 
with him. In 1513 his remains were trans- 
ferred to Seville, where he had died -in 
poverty and obscurity. In 1536 they 
were carried to Hispaniola, now Hayti, 
and deposited in a church in San Do- 
mingo. In 1795, when this island was 
ceded to France, they were carried in 
state by the Spaniards to Havana and 
deposited in the cathedral. 

The remains of Hernando Cortés, the 
conqueror of Mexico, have also had an 
eventful history. He died in a village 
near Seville, and was first buried in the | 
family vault in the chapel of a monaste- 
ry in that city. Fifteen years after, by the 
order of his son, his remains were trans- 
ported to Tezcuco in Mexico, and buried 
by the side of those of his mother and 
daughter in the monastery of St. Fran- 
cis. In 1629 these remains were again 
removed. This time they were carried 
to the city of Mexico, and buried with 
great military and religious pomp:in the 
church also named St. Francis. After 
more than a century and a half, in 1794, 
they were again disturbed, and with still 
greater pomp and ceremony were depos- 
ited in a tomb in the chapel of the Hos- 
pital of Jesus, in the same city. The 
bones were still in the same wooden 
coffin, enclosed in one of lead, in which 
they had originally come from Seville. 
The leaden casket was now placed in 
one of “crystal, with its crossbars and 
plates of silver, and the remains were 
shrouded in a winding-sheet of cambric 
embroidered with gold, with a fringe of 
black lace four inches deep.” The tomb 
displayed the family arms, and was sur- 
mounted by a bust of the Conqueror ex- 
ecuted in bronze. And still, after all this 
care to preserve the remains of Cortés, 
there is to-day much doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to where they are to be found. 
In 1823 a patriotic mob in the city of 
Mexico, “in their zeal to commemorate 
the era of the national independence 
and their detestation of the ‘old Span- 
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iards,’ prepared to break open the tomb 
which held the ashes of Cortés and to 
scatter them to the winds.” The au- 
thorities declined to interfere; and it is 
reported that the friends of the family 
entered the vault by night and secretly. 
removed the relics, and that they are at 
Palermo in Sicily. Fifty years ago 
Humboldt remarked: “We may trav- 
erse Spanish America from Buenos 
Ayres to Monterey, and in no quarter 
shall we find a national monument 
which the public gratitude has raised 
to Christopher Columbus or Hernando 
Cortés,” 

In Grose’s Antiquarian Repertory, vol. 
lii., there is an account of a monumental 
slab to Mary Queen of Scots, formerly to 
be seen in the church of St. Andrew at 
Antwerp; and accompanying the descrip- 
tion of the slab is the statement that the 
head of the unfortunate queen was car- 
ried away by her devoted attendants, 
Lady Barbara Mowbray and Elizabeth 
Curle, and buried there. A writer in 
Notes and Queries, vol. v. p. 517, ad- 
mits the account of the slab, which he 
"says still exists, and gives the Latin in- 
scription upon it; but he considers the 
story of the head ‘too apocryphal for 
belief.” That the head of the queen 
was preserved some time before being 
buried appears from the fact of a portrait 
of it, made after decapitation, now in the 
possession of the heirs of Sir Walter 
Scott, and to be seen in the library at 
Abbotsford : at least it was there in 1865. 
It bore marks of her famous beauty, 
though it had a ghastly, frightened look, 
and the nose was decidedly re¢rousseé. 

As Christian burial was generally, or 
always, denied to those who perished on 
the scaffold, of course it is reasonable to 
suppose that friends would always make 
efforts to become possessed of their bodies 
and bury them decently. In the town of 
Salle, in Norfolk, England, there is a tra- 
dition that the remains of Anne Boleyn 
were removed from the Tower of London 
and buried at midnight with religious rites 
in Salle church. Burnet, Hume, Lingard 
and other historians say that her body 
was thrown into a common elm chest 
that had been made to hold arrows, and 


was buried in the chapel of the Tower 
before twelve o’clock. In Crispin’s ac- 
count of Anne Boleyn’s execution, writ- 
ten only fourteen days after her death, 
occurs the following: “‘ Her ladies imme- 
diately took up her head and the body. 
They seemed to be without souls, they 
were so languid and extremely weak; 


but fearing that their mistress might be — 


handled unworthily by inhuman men, 
they forced themselves to do this duty: 
and, though almost dead, at last carried 
off her dead body wrapped in a white 
covering.”” Where in the Tower that elm- 
wood arrow-chest was buried the most 
sagacious antiquary cannot now deter- 
mine, but many years ago in the cellar 
of the Tower there was found the body 
of a person of small stature without a 
head. This was supposed to be the re- 
mains of Anne Boleyn, and was shortly 
after buried in the same place. 

The bodies of Voltaire and Rousseau 
have also a history. Voltaire’s was first 
buried in the abbey of Scelliéres. In 
1791 the National Assembly decreed that 
it should be honored by being placed in 
the Panthéon at Paris, and shortly after 
the order was executed, and was the oc- 
casion of a national féte. The heart of 
Voltaire was first deposited at Ferney, 
then at the Chateau de Villette. In 1864 
the inheritors of this chateau, not caring 
for this strange relic, or perhaps not know- 
ing what to do with it, gave it to the 
Imperial Library, where it still remains. 
Rousseau died at the beautiful country- 
seat of Madame de Girardin at Ermenon- 
ville, and was buried on a little island in 
the middle of the lake in the park. Six- 
teen years after, in 1794, his body was 
transferred to the Panthéon, where his 
tomb and also that of Voltaire are now 
shown to visitors; but it is commonly 
reported at Paris, though on what au- 
thority 1 am unable to say, that both 
these tombs were rifled of their relics 
after the Restoration. 

There are several skulls, in the pos: 
session of curiosity-lovers, attributed to 


distinguished persons. Those of Milton - 


and Cromwell are said to be in the pos- 


session of private individuals in Eng-. 


land. “L. W.,” in Notes and Queries 
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(vol. v. p. 381), thus replies to a query 
by “G. P.:” “In answer to G. P., I beg 
to inform him that the skull of Crom- 
well is in the possession of W. A. Wilkin- 
son, Esq., of Beckenham, Kent, at whose 
house a relation of mine saw it. I have 
no doubt that Mr. Wilkinson would feel 
pleasure in stating the arguments on 
which the genuineness of the interest- 
ing relic is based.”” Cromwell died in the 
exercise of sovereign power, and was, 
according to his biographer Banks and 
other reliable authorities, embalmed and 
buried among the kings in Westminster 
Abbey “with a royal pomp.” It is also 
well known that at the Restoration the 
body—at least supposed to be Crom- 
well’s—was taken from Westminster 
and suspended upon Tyburn gallows. 
Other bodies of regicides were suspend- 
ed for a day at the same time, then 
taken down and buried under the gal- 
lows. The head of the “arch-rebel,” 
however, was reserved for a different 
fate, if we may credit a manuscript in 
the British Museum dated “April 21, 
1813.” It is quoted by another contrib- 
utor to Votes and Queries (“Z. Z.,”’ xii. 
p. 75). By this manuscript it appears 
that the head of Cromwell was fixed 
upon a spike and mounted at the top 
of Westminster Hall, ‘where it remain- 
ed till the Great Tempest at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, which 
blew it down, and it disappeared, hav- 
ing probably been picked up by some 
passenger.” This head, according to 
the same authority, has long been the 
property of a certain family, has been 
frequently transferred to its different 
branches by legacy, and is regarded 
as a relic of great value. ‘The proofs 
of its authenticity,” says the manuscript, 
“are as follows: it has evidently been 
embalmed, and it is not probable that 
any other head in this island has, after 
being embalmed, been spiked and stuck 
up as that of atraitor. The-iron spike 
that passes through it is worn in the 
part above the crown of the head almost 
as thin as a bodkin, by having been sub- 
jected to the variations of the weather; 
but the part within the skull, which is 
protected by its situation, is not much 
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corroded ; the woodwork, part of which 
remains, is so much wormeaten that it 
cannot be touched without crumbling; 
the countenance has been compared by 
Mr. Flaxman, the statuary, with a plas- 
ter cast of Oliver’s face taken after his 
death, of which there are several in 
London, and he declares the features 
are perfectly similar.” But, despite this 
and other testimony, there are many who 
believe that the skull in question, which 
once ornamented the English House of 
Parliament, was not that of Cromwell— 
that Cromwell’s body was really carried 
at night to the field of Naseby, the scene 
of the military triumph which “mainly 
contributed to his subsequent advance- 
ment,” and there secretly buried. Those 
curious to know how valid are the argu- ° 
ments supporting this theory should read 
the Historical Gleanings on the Memor- 
able Field af Naseby, by Henry Lock- 
inge, M.A., late curate of Naseby (Lon- 
don, 1830). This work is exceedingly rare, 
but sometimes comes to light in the old 
bookstores of London and other places. - 
Charlemagne was buried in a church 
which he himself founded at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. Inthe year 997 the emperor Otho 
III., yielding to a strange curiosity, visit- 
ed the remains of the august monarch 
in his tomb. He found him seated in a 
marble chair, a crown upon his head, 
a sceptre in his hand and the imperial 
mantle upon his shoulders. All these em- 
blems of power had greatly suffered by 
time, and the end of the nose was lack- 
ing. Otho had this replaced by means 
of a piece of gold artistically wrought, 
and it is said that he pared the nails 
of the great Charlemagne with his own 
hands, knelt before him, and then re- 
tired, ordering the doors to be sealed up 
securely. Two centuries later, in 1165, 
Frederick Barbarossa rifled the tomb of 
its various treasures, and, it is said, drag- 
ged the embalmed emperor from his sit- 
ting position and made him stand before 
him ; or rather attempted to do so, for in 
the effort the body cracked and fell in 
pieces. Under pretext of canonization 
Barbarossa dispersed these human relics 
right and left. The Sainte-Chapelle kept 
a portion—some of the bones and the 
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skull, besides the great Roman chair of 


white marble in which the mummied | riches it encloses, and even to hold in 
Charlemagne had sat for three hundred | his hand the powerful cranium of the 
great emperor of the West. 

MARIE HOWLAND. 


and fifty-one years. To-day, on the pay- 
ment of five francs, the tourist is permit- | 


THE HOTEL DROUOT. 


N the Boulevard Montmartre, on 

the opposite side from the Rue de 
Richelieu, and one block below the Rue 
Lepelletier, extends the Rue Drouot. It 
is a short, busy street, given up almost 
entirely to commerce, and until within a 
few years it enjoyed a certain importance 
as being the street on which looked the 
back buildings of the Opéra, and on which 
its ticket-offices were situated. To-day 
even the ground whee the old opera- 
house stood has disappeared beneath 
masses of costly edifices. But a little 
farther on stands, dingy, curious, incon- 
venient and attractive, the great auction- 
mart of Paris, the Hétel des Ventes, or 
the Hétel Drouot, as it is indiscriminately 
called. It is a large, dilapidated-looking 
building of the well-known cream-tinted 
Caen stone which holds so large a place 
in the architecture of Paris, sullied and 
defaced by the smoke and storms of some 
twenty-four years. The walls, as high 
up as an arm can reach, are papered 
with blue, pink, yellow and orange pla- 
cards, announcing sales of wines, pic- 
tures, old clothes, furniture, machinery 
—anything, in fact, that one might wish 
to get rid of or to buy. We push open 
the spring-door and find ourselves in a 
spacious corridor, on either side of which 
are large rooms devoted to the sale of 
the commoner classes of merchandise. 
Here are sold the cane-bottomed chairs, 
the pine tables, the iron bedsteads, the 
dirty bedding that have come from pov- 
erty’s lowest depths ; the furniture of de- 
funct boarding-houses and third-class 
hotels; the spoils of petty shopkeepers 
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that have come to grief. Midway in this 
corridor a wide staircase leads down to 
a sort of exterior court, roofed in and 
open only on one side, where certain 
bulky articles, such as theatre-scenes, 
planks, sewing- machines, etc., are dis- 
posed of, and also the commoner articles 
of furniture when the inner rooms be- 
come overcrowded. This lower floor is 
anything but pleasant to visit. An odor 
compounded of close air, soiled and 
damp garments, ill-smelling humanity 
and all the various effluvize of poverty 
reigns there permanently. Itis the haunt 
of the lowest class of second-hand deal- 
ers—witch-like old women in waterproofs, 
brutal - looking and unshaven men in 
blue blouses, coarse and vulgar harri- 
dans with red visages and bonnets plant- 
ed well back on unkempt masses of hair. 
Yet this dingy hall contains the real trag- 
edy of the Hétel Drouot, the last planks 
that emerge from total financial ship- 
wreck, the relics of suicide, of despair, 
of utter and hopeless want and misery. 
With singular irony, the frequenters of 
this gallery have baptized it by the name 
of one of the best-known of the prisons 
of Paris: they call it Mazas. Yet even 
in these precincts articles worth purchas- 


ing may often be met with. Rare plants ° 


and shrubs, curious fowls, pet animals, 
and occasionally desirable pieces of fur- 
niture, are to be found in Mazas, It was 
in one of the smallest rooms of this gal- 
lery that the miserable relics of the glo- 
rious past of Frederick Lemaitre were 
disposed of—the remnants of his stage 
wardrobe, the tattered finery of Don Czesar 
de Bazan, the crushed hat and creaking 


ted to enter the tomb, examine all the 
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snuff box of Robert Macaire, the dagger 
of Othello, the bell of the Chiffonier de 
Paris, nay even the old tragedian’s false 
teeth and worn dressing-gown. The 
prices obtained on that occasion were 
painfully small. The bust in clay of the 
actor, estimated at one hundred dollars, 
sold for ten, the wardrobe for twenty- 
two dollars, the false teeth for six, the 
dagger of Othello for two dollars and 
sixty cents. Not one of the actors of 
Paris was present. 

To see the real splendors and curiosi- 
ties of the Hétel Drouot we must ascend 
to the first floor. There, as below, we 
find ourselves in a long corridor, with 
rooms opening out of it on either side; 
but the articles exposed for sale, the 
buyers, and, above all, the atmosphere, 


are widely different. If we happen to. 


come there on the exhibition-day of 
some noted gallery or collection of cu- 
riosities, we may elbow members of 
the best society of Paris—nobles, bank- 
ers, journalists, authors, artists, elegant 
ladies and celebrated collectors. At the 
extreme end of this gallery are two large 
rooms, which may be thrown into one 
by the simple process of removing a par- 
tition, and which, lighted from above, 
are especially favorable for the display 
of works of art. These are the sadons 
@’élite of the Hétel Drouot. Here are 
exhibited the picture-galleries of defunct 
millionaires, the costly curiosities amass- 
ed by wealthy artists, the spoils of bank- 
rupt collectors and amateurs of china 
and bric-a-brac. Here was displayed 
last season the noble collection of pic- 
tures of the late M. Schneider and the 
wonderful Spanish arms, armor, porce- 
lain and tapestries belonging to the la- 
mented Fortuny. Such collections are 
usually on view for three days before 
the sale—two for the holders of admis- 
sion-tickets, and one for the general 
public. The admission-tickets are to 
be obtained of the commiissaire - priseur, 
or appraiser, who has made out the cat- 
alogue. In these rooms also were set 
forth the goods and chattels of the no- 
torious Mrs. Blackford when she was 
compelled to depart from Paris by de- 
cree of the police, leaving behind her, 


as might have been expected, innumer- 
able unpaid debts. On that occasion the 
crowd was so great that a second door 
was opened, the spectators being forced 
to enter at one door and pass out by the 
other. 

In the other rooms of this upper hall 
take place the sales of fine furniture, 
tapestries, bronzes, rich wardrobes, etc. 
These sales are largely frequented by 
the better class of second-hand dealers, 
some of whom are no more elegant in 
dress and demeanor than their down- 
stairs competitors, while others assume 
the gait and bearing of fashionable in- 
dividuals. One young man, with dark 
moustache and gentlemanly bearing, 
always correctly and carefully dressed, is 
conspicuous at the more important sales. 
A wealthy old Jew dealer in the Rue La 
Fayette is one of the characters of the 
place. He is very tall, wears a broad- 
brimmed hat and carries a thick stick, 
and he always bids for any coveted ar- 
ticle in a pugnacious and arbitrary man- 
ner, as though he wished to quarrel with 
all his competitors. Whenever his anx- 
iety to secure an article has forced him 
to pay an exorbitant price, he sticks 
out his mouth and retires into the back- 
ground in a passion, where he sulks till 
the next bidding is well under way, when 
he emerges to repeat the process. His 
shop on the Rue La Fayette is a verita- 
ble museum, as he never purchases any 
but rare and costly articles. There is 
also a little old woman in black who is 
present at almost every sale of import- 
ance, and who invariably goes to sleep, 
waking up every now and then to fire off 
a bid in a sharp, short tone that reminds 
one of the explosion of a pocket-pistol. 

The arrangements for the display of 
goods and for the accommodation of 
purchasers at the Hétel Drouot are far 
from being in accordance with the ex- 
tent of its transactions and clientéle. 
The auctioneer’s desk is placed well for- 
ward at one end of the room. Behind 
it and on either side, if the sale be one 
including furniture, a vast structure com- 
posed of chairs, sofas, cabinets, etc. is 
erected, towering wellnigh to the ceiling. 
Curtains and tapestry are hung against 
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the walls, clocks, candelabra and china 
are set forth at every available point, 
and locked glass cases are provided to 
contain silver-ware, jewelry, rare furs 
and fine laces. A long movable table 
divides the public from this portion of 
the room, and on this table each article 
to be sold, from an ivory toy up to an 
ebony cabinet, is placed for inspection 
previous to being put up. Before this 
table are placed three rows of small 
wooden chairs, which are generally mo- 
nopolized by the second-hand dealers— 
who are on the best possible terms with 
the auctioneer—too often to the exclu- 
sion of the general public. The sales, 
unless of unusual extent and importance, 
begin at two o'clock, and by four or five 
the bidding is at its highest and compe- 
tition is the most spirited. There is no 
strict adherence to the regular order of 
the catalogue, the auctioneer often re- 
serving certain lots for the arrival of 
some well-known client, or putting them 
up at once at the request of some impa- 
tient buyer. It takes three functionaries 
to officiate at the most ordinary sales— 
namely, the auctioneer, the cashier and 
the salesman—and this force is increased 
on occasion to five or six. At important 
sales there are men called “ pushers,” 
who circulate through the crowd, start 
the bids and punctuate the process of 
purchasing with such exclamations as, 
“ How beautiful!” “A real work of art!” 
“It is going for nothing!” “A shame- 
ful sacrifice!” etc., etc.. The bidding is 
always prefaced by a statement of the 
value and condition of the article present- 
ed, terminating with the phrase, “Il y a 
marchand”’ at such and such a price; 
which does not mean, as might be im- 
agined, that a purchaser stands ready to 
take it at that price, but merely that such 
is the value put upon it by the appraiser. 
Usually, the thing finds a real ‘“mar- 
chand”’ at a sum far below the original 
statement, for the salesman begins to fall 
at once in his demand, “Eh bien, mes- 
sieurs—deux cents francs veut— on ?— 
cent-cinquante ?—cent francs—cinquante 
francs veut—on?”’ At last somebody 
makes a bid, the sale is started, and the 
article is soon disposed of. 


Very curious to witness are the sales 
of jewelry and silver-ware “sous con- 
tréle’’—that is to say, when they have 
not paid duty. A government appraiser, 
with magnifying-glass in hand, presides 
over the sale, and estimates the value 
and future duty to be paid on each arti- 
cle as itis put up. Sometimes the silver- 
ware is purchased as old metal merely, 
and then the agent breaks each piece as 
it is sold, snapping ladles over his knee, 
nipping forks and spoons with a pair of 
iron pincers and then breaking them in 
two, and crushing teapots, sugar-bowls, 
etc. with a ponderous hammer. These 
sales “sous contréle”’ are not popular, 
and it is rather amusing to hear the groan 
that runs through the crowd when the 
announcement is made that the articles 
are to be sold under such rules. 

The Hétel Drouot, as an institution, is 
far from being a perfect one. It is a gi- 
gantic monopoly, controlled by some six 
or eight commissaires - priseurs, each of 
whom has his own specialty. The costs 
of selling are enormous, ranging from 10 
to 30 per cent., according to the nature of 
the objects. The buyer also must pay 5 
per cent. additional on the amount of his 
bids, and if he fails to take away his pur- 
chase immediately, he is charged storage 
for every hour that it remains under the 
roof of the Hétel Drouot. So vast and 
important are its transactions that they 
furnish the sole matter of a weekly news- 
paper, Le Moniteur des Ventes. Under 
the French law, if any person dies with- 
out leaving a will, every article he pos- 
sessed must be sold at auction. The 
property of bankrupts and of fugitives 
who have left unpaid debts must be 
disposed of in the same manner. Ces 
dames contribute largely to the more 
splendid of its sales. Always in debt, 
living from hand to mouth, the magnif- 
icent queen of the demi-monde of yes- 
terday may see the costly furniture of 
her splendid apartment on the Avenue 
Friedland or the Boulevard Haussmann, 
her laces and cashmeres, her pictures 
and bronzes, dispersed to-morrow be- 
neath the hammer of the auctioneer. 
These ‘‘sales after death” and “sales 
after departure” are always absolute 
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and bona fide, and wonderful bargains 
are often to be obtained at them. Cer- 
tain articles of value, however, ever go 
cheap. Thus, a Barbedienne bronze al- 
ways brings its full value. Pictures, un- 
less forming part of a famous collection, 
are very uncertain: thus, I know of a 
lucky gentleman who bought six draw- 
ings by Corot for the ridiculous sum of 
one dollar and sixty cents apiece, and 
that in face of the fact that the authen- 
ticity of the drawings was guaranteed by 
the presiding expert. Paintings by un- 
known artists generally sell for some- 
thing less than half the value of the 
frame, and even pictures by good sec- 
ond-class artists may often be purchased 
at extremely low prices. In respect to 
furniture, household goods, etc., many 
things may be picked up at wonderful- 
ly low rates, but certain articles always 
command their full value. Among these 
last are fenders and fire-irons, which al- 
ways sell well and create a brisk compe- 
tition. China and glass go very cheap, 


as do also clocks, unless they possess 
some peculiar artistic value. 


Certain 
artistic wares, such as Sévres china, an- 
tique buhlwork, medizeval wood-carvings 
and furniture, etc., always bring their full 
value. Books too, unless they are worth- 
less trash, always bring within a few francs 
of the price at which fresh copies of the 
same works may be procured at the pub- 
lisher’s. Butthe Hétel Drouot is not the 
great book-mart of Paris. For auction- 
sales of fine libraries and rare and splen- 
did works one must frequent the Maison 
Silvestre, in the Rue des Bons Enfants. 
To those who are well acquainted with 
the ins and outs and peculiarities of the 
Hétel Drouot it speedily becomes the 
most fascinating of lounging-places. It 
is a museum whose curiosities are contin- 
ually being changed, and whose charm 
is increased by your knowledge that you 
may possibly become the possessor of 
some of its treasures. It is a lottery 
where there may be drawn some as- 
tounding prizes, and where there are 
no blank tickets. The rough hands of 
its porters have touched more wondrous 
art-treasures than imagination can de- 
pict. Through these dingy halls there 
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passes unceasingly a crowd of marvels. 
If you go one day, and leave disgusted 
because the sales are all of pots and 
pans and commonplace frippery, the 
next you may chance upon some won- 
derful curiosity or fine work of art—a 
peerless Hobbema, a Henri II. min- 
iature, a Louis XIV. sideboard, real 
Gobelin tapestries, hangings of Cordo- 
va leather, services of Sévres or Dres- 
den china, antique German or Venetian 
glass-ware. For the ordinary purchaser, 
who is fitting up an apartment, here are 
the beautiful brass-inlaid furniture of the 
Louis XVI. period and the Empire, Louis 
XV. bureaus that look as though they 
might have been stolen from the pictures 
of Vibert or of Brogniet, and all manner 
of choice modern furniture at prices far | 
below what are demanded in the shops. 
As for knickknacks, curious Chinese toys, 
odd bits of china, quaint little bronzes and 
clay figures, their nameis Legion, and they 
generally sell at very low rates. Were it 
not for the crowd, and the smell, and the 
foul air, and the cramped dimensions of 
the rooms, the Hétel Drouot would be 
only too bewitching. L. H. H. 


BIG GEORGE, AND HIS HOME. 


ITALY is now one and indivisible. But 
this political fact does not and cannot 
alter the disposition of Nature, which has 
made her north, her centre, her south, 
her eastern and her western coasts all as 
different from each other as can well be 
imagined. No two cities in Europe can 
be less like each other than Turin and 
Naples, than Venice and Syracuse. This 
diversity is due in part to the physical con- 
formation of the country. The Alps and 
the Apennine back-bone, with their mul- 
titudinous spurs and subordinate ranges, 
divide the land into a vast variety of nat- 
ural enclosures, which might almost sug- 
gest to the imagination the cells of cloi- 
sonné-work. This is one great reason why 
the wanderings of the enterprising and 
curious traveler are continually rewarded 
by the discovery, it may almost be called, 
of new regions, which, if not absolutely 
such to the geographer, are so to all in- 
tents and purposes to the guidebook-led 
tourist, who is usually a“ slave of the rail.” 
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Let any one who wishes to vary a lit- 
tle the prescribed route in which English 
and American travelers follow each other, 
nose to tail, like sheep going through a 
gap in a hedge, take the rail from Venice 
to Treviso. Already, after traversing so 
short a distance, in what a different world 
he will find himself !—different in so many 
respects, and yet with a variety of cling- 
ing marks of similarity which will not 
allow the visitor, and still less the inhab- 
itant, to forget that the winged lion’s paw 
extended thus far, and that all these hills 
and dales and plains were governed by 
the mysterious and awful “Ten” who 
sat in the chambers of the ducal palace 
in seagirt Venice. These differences and 
similarities—the former mainly due to 
Nature’s operations, the second to those 
of man—offer themselves to your obser- 
vation at-every step as you walk through 
the streets of the little town. To them 
you may add a similarity in dissimilarity 
which is partly the work of Nature and 
partly that of man—the physical type 
of the population. They are Venetians, 
but Venetians with a difference. You 
no longer see that refined and somewhat 
aristocratic cast of feature, which, re- 
minding you in the older men of the 
well-known physiognomy of Pantaloon, 
the especially Venetian mask in the old 
comedy, is the commonest type to be 
met with in Venice, even among the 
lower classes of the inhabitants. Yet 
the type is Venetian—Venetian dashed 
with a touch of that somewhat more 
sturdy and larger-boned style of face 
and figure which is due to agricultural 
pursuits and surroundings and the near- 
er vicinity of mountain-air. In the style 
of the buildings a somewhat analogous 
similarity and differentiation may be ob- 
served. The notions of what a dwelling 
should be, and of the mode in which the 
construction of it should be set about, 
are those of Venice, pursued with in- 
finitely smaller means of carrying them 
into execution. The forms are there: 
the wealth of ornamentation is wanting. 
The abundance of running water which 
traverses the little town in the different 
streams of the Cagnano (now called the 
Botteniga) and the Sile adds something 


to the Venetian air of the place. But 
the necessary presence of horses and 
carts and carriages has of course brought 
with it a very different arrangement of 
the city. 

The two streams above mentioned join 
at Treviso, and formerly produced at the 
spot.of their juncture so bad and deep a 
marsh that it was long deemed impos- 
sible to erect a bridge there, on account 
of the difficulty of finding a stable foun- 
dation. At length, however, improving 
science overcame the difficulty, and a 
bridge of brick, which still remains, was 
erected and long known as the “Ponte 
Impossibile.”” This was before the year 
1318, for in that year a wandering Flor- 
entine exile, passing by Treviso in the 
course of his sad and weary peregrina- 
tions, was so struck by the accomplish- 
ment of the feat in question that when 
it occurred to him in after years to men- 
tion that city in verses which are immor- 
tal he spoke of the place as “ Dove Sile 
e Cagnan s’accompagna ;” and since the 
centenary which Italy celebrated in mem- 
ory of her greatest poet, the Trevisans, to 
whom that line of the Divina Commedia 
is the most interesting in the whole poem, 
have called their bridge the Ponte di 
Dante. 

Under the paternal rule of Venice, 
down to the epoch of the Napoleonic 
wars, the social life of Treviso would 
furnish an excellent typical example of 
the sleepy existence of a provincial town. 
Living, thanks to the scarcity and bad- 
ness of the means of communication, was 
wonderfully cheap. In money reduced 
to the value of the present day, wheat, 
at the beginning of the last century, was 
worth four francs the hundred litres, while 
the same quantity of Indian corn fetched 
only three. Wine cost a franc and a half 
the hundred litres, and meat about five 
cents a pound. In the midst of this abun- 
dance the manner of living was simple 
in the extreme, so that, looking at the 
community as a whole, very little work 
was needed to enable it to live. A strik- 
ing proof, and at the same time a result, 
of this is seen in the almost incredible 
fact that in this small place there were 
thirty-nine churches, besides ten monas- 
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teries and eight convents. What did the 
people do all day when such large num- 
bers of them were exempted from the 
necessity of work of any kind—when the 
manners were so simple and the means 
of amusement so scanty? It would seem 
that they had recourse to pursuits that 
more or less accurately deserved the ap- 
pellation of “‘intellectual.”” There were 
no less than six “learned’’ academies in 
the little town, with the strange names 
that seem to have been the fashion of 
that time in all parts of Italy. There were 
the Sodlectti (“‘the Anxious Ones”’), the 
Perseveranti (‘the Persevering Ones”’), 
the Aggiustati (‘the Fitted Ones”’), the 
Cospiranti (“the Conspiring Ones:” 
the Ten in the ducal palace at Venice 
were doubtless very well satisfied re- 
specting the nature of their conspira- 
cies), the Jufaticabili (‘the Indefatiga- 
ble Ones”’), and the /zgenui (the “In- 
genuous Ones”), Can anybody imag- 
ine what the members of these societies 
occupied themselves with? Not, assur- 
edly, with any subjects which could give 
the smallest degree of umbrage to the 
very cautious, timorous and suspicious 
rulers. None but the “safest” of liter- 
ature was permitted by the sleepy old 
Lion at the head of the Adriatic, who 
seemed to have folded his wings for 
good and all. They used to write son- 
nets, these Indefatigables and Conspira- 
tors, and the rest of them—sonnets and 
madrigals upon every conceivable sub- 
ject and occasion. Did a young priest 
say his first mass? A deluge of sonnets 
immortalized the occasion. Was an in- 
fant born? A salvo of sonnets; more 
sonnets when he cut his first tooth; an 
avalanche when he made his first com- 
munion. Marriages and deaths were 
of course godsends to the whole of the 
“academicians” of the six academies. 
And all these innumerable sonnets were 
’ printed and placarded over the walls of 
the city. The style in vogue was the pas- 
toral and idyllic: every man was Phile- 
mon or Tityrus or Menalcas, and every 
woman Phillis or Daphne. Everybody 
went to bed, or at least to his own home, 
at sundown, and on the rare occasions 
when necessity caused a belated citizen 
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to be out after dark he stuck a candle in 
the foremost peak of the three-cornered 
hat that was then the mode, as a beacon 
to warn other wayfarers not to run over 
him in the lampless obscurity. Arcadian 
times! And it was upon such a commu- 
nity, so occupied, that the French Rev- 
olution suddenly burst like a bombshell. 
The French invaders, writes a local his- 
torian, ‘appeared as demons unchained 
from hell, rather than mere human ene- 
mies.”” And when the peace of Campo 
Formio placed these districts temporari- 
ly under the sway of Austria, the change 
was welcomed by a veritable explosion of 
academical poetry from all the academi- 
cians, who had crept into their shells at 
the first approach of the detested French- 
men. It was not long before the crowd 


_of periwigged poetasters were once again. 


consigned to the tender mercies of French 
rule, which, terrible everywhere, perhaps 
showed itself nowhere under more detest- 
able colors than in the Venetian prov- 
inces. 

Some miles to the westward of Treviso 
lies a very quaint little town which is well 
worth a visit. The Trevisan nags are a 
very good little breed, and a pair of them, 
easily hired in the town, will carry you to 
Castelfranco in a couple of hours. The 
name is significant of a course of things 
common enough in the history of the 
innumerable Italian medizval republics. 
Little Treviso was at war with its neigh- 
bor, little Vicenza. Of course it was! 
After long struggles the Trevisans were 
for the nonce victorious, and in order to 
secure their frontier against the reprisals 
of the Vicentines they built a miniature 
town, surrounded it with high brick walls 
having a tower at each of the four angles, 
and to secure a population for it enacted 
that the inhabitants should enjoy various 
immunities and be free from taxation for 
a given time. Hence the place was call- 
ed Castelfrancoe. And there the little 
baby-house sort of town still stands in 
its circuit of red brick walls, appearing 
to have at the present day very little 
vatson d'étre of any sort —save, indeed, 
that its red walls have become in part 
ruinous and magnificently covered with 
ivy, and are in this condition more at- 
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tractive to wandering artists than they 
could, one would think, ever have been 
deterrent to the Vicentine foemen. But 
there is another motive for making the 
rarely -made journey to this out- of-the- 
way spot. Among the Trevisan border- 
ers who formed the small community 
there was born, while Venice and her 
arts were yet in their prime, a boy who 
grew and grew in the pure fine moun- 
tain-air till the townsmen nicknamed 
him “Big George.” Italianize the sobri- 
quet, and you will remember, I have no 
doubt, to have heard of him—Giorgione. 
There he grew, and: as his eye scanned 
the outline of the Friuli hills from the 
ramparts of his native town, and marked 
with the insight which is the gift of but a 
few the characteristics and the beauty of 
the human faces around him, he learn- 
ed the secret of reproducing them. Of 
all the great painters, the works of Gior- 
gione are probably the rarest: he could 
have produced but comparatively few 
pictures. But the principal church of 
his native place possesses one of his 


' finest works, the pride and glory of the 


little town. The composition is a very 
simple one, merely the Madonna on a 
raised seat, with the Divine Child on her 
knees, and below two figures—that to the 
left of the spectator, Saint Liberale in a 
complete suit of plate armor—a portrait, 
as tradition says, of the painter; that to 
the right, Saint Francis in the habit of 
his order. Behind the Virgin is a deli- 
cious bit of landscape, the distant sea, a 
line of blue mountains, with a few trees. 
Not much to make a picture that has 
riveted the eyes and elevated the hearts 
of so many generations of gazers! Not 
much! But, though the pose of the Vir- 
gin has somewhat of the old Byzantine 
rigidity, which the traditional rules of the 
older schools prescribed as a sine gua non 
for the representations of the Mother of 
God, the majesty and exquisite grace of 
the figure are indescribably beautiful and 
touching. The atmospheric qualities of 
the picture are truly wonderful. The 
spectator feels as if he were suddenly 
transported out of the huge, damp, cav- 
ernous church into the open air under 
a brilliant and limpid sky. It is a real- 
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ly wonderful picture, which not one in 
twenty thousand of those who go to Italy 
to look at pictures ever sees or hears of. 

Poor remote little Castelfranco can give 
the wanderer a dinner in its primitive 
hostelrie before he starts on his return to 
Treviso and Venice. “Si, signore,” said 
the cook with a flourish of the long knife 
in his hand, and an air that implied that 
his resources were equal to the most un- 
limited and Lucullian demands—* Una 
minestra! lesso! caccia! frutti!’’ We 
stipulated for the addition of some veg- 
etables, and expressed ourselves perfect- 
ly contented with the menu. The mi- 
nestra (soup) proved to be not a liquid 
preparation, but, according to the old 
Italian fashion, a huge dish of maca- 
roni, with fragments of stewed meat in 
it. Then came the sso (2. e. “ the boil- 
ed’’), consisting of an amorphous piece 
of beef—not bad of its kind—and on the 
same dish a fowl which had been put 
into the pot without the smallest attempt 
to alter the form as to legs and neck in 
which the death-struggle had left it. It 
offended, however, no sense save that of 
the eye, and was duly eaten. But then 
came a confession made .by the waiter 
with deprecating looks and bated breath. 


_ There was a company of well-to-do coun- 


try folks, with a huge corpulent priest at 
their head, who were dining at a table at 
the farther end of the same enormous 
long room, which extended the whole 
depth of the house, and—they had eaten 
up all the caccéa (the game)! That wasa 
blow! But the fact that the “game” had 
consisted only of tomtits or some such 
small deer was a consolation. The party 


in question had sat down to their dinner — 


about an hour before us (the priest having 
placed himself at the table for some pre- 
liminary refection twenty minutes before 
the others), and we left them still hard 
at it. eee 


A NIGHT AT THE NAUTCH. 


ORIENTAL theatres and opera-houses 
demand no admission-fee, but whenever 
an exhibition of any sort is to be got up, 
unless it be at the palaces of the very 
wealthy, the community generally defray 


all expenses. For some days beforehand 
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little squads of actors, masked and in 
costume, go round the town singing quaint 
melodies, performing queer antics, and 
collecting the necessary funds for the en- 
tertainments to follow, which are kept up 
as long as a dollar is left in the treasury. 

Happening to be at Singapore during 
the celebration of one of the Moorish 
and Malayan festivals, I was invited to 
be present with a party of friends. After 
some imposing religious rites, of which we 
heretics could hope to get only a glimpse 
from outside the portals of the mosque, 
there was a grand procession arranged 
for the afternoon, and the affair was to 
wind up with a splendid nautch at night. 
The nautch was to me the real attraction, 
for I had been told that the Malays were 
by far the most musical people of South- 
ern Asia, and, taking it for granted that 
on such an occasion their best talent 
would be displayed, I promised myself 
a rare musical banquet. The Malayan 
language, with its sonorous tones and 
sweet, liquid melody, seems admirably 
adapted to song, and I had frequently 
heard from boatmen and dhodis little 
airs and ditties that were full of plain- 
tive sweetness. Furthermore, there was 
in our own household a female servant, 
a youthful, bright-eyed Malayan damsel, 
with a voice that would have made the 
fortune of a prima donna, to whose vi- 
vacious performances I listened every 
day with a delight that gave me strong 
faith in the musical powers of her people. 

The procession was one of the most 
unique I have ever witnessed, even in 
the East. First and foremost, mounted 
on a splendid Arabian steed black as 
eYony and fiery as graceful, rode a stal- 
wart figure personating His Satanic Maj- 
esty, who, with his perfect horsemanship 
and gorgeous attire gleaming with gems, 
seemed a chieftain rather to be admired 
than feared. Following close on the 
heels of their leader came a brace of 
Tritons astride an enormous sea-mon- 
ster, and playing with rare. skill on 
conch-shells of huge dimensions. Next 
in order followed a car shaped like a 
nautilus - shell, furnished with silken 
hangings and cushions dainty and lux- 
urious, on which reclined a pair of mer- 
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maids clad in robes that looked like a 
mass of sea foam, and crowned with 
chaplets of lustrous emeralds arranged 
in the form of ivy-leaves. On their necks 
were strings of gleaming pearls, and in 
their hands they held small, queer-shaped 
harps made of many-tinted corals; from 
which, as the sounds from the Tritons’ 
conchs ceased, there issued sweet plain- 
tive music that seemed to come from a 
distance, accompanied by a witching song 
from the beautiful mermaids themselves. 
After the mermaid-car came a squad of 
sea-nymphs, plying the oars of a boat that 
was borne aloft on the shoulders of eight 
sturdy coolies. The nymphs were love- 
ly, effeminate-looking creatures, robed in 
silken garments, radiant with jewels and 
crowned with flowers. A Moorish myth is 
connected with this boat. A noted rajah 
of some remote period was, by a series of 
misfortunes, reduced to penury, and as a 
last resort turned fisherman for a living. 
Each night on retiring he set a snare for 
fish, but when he went in the morning 
to examine it, he found only bones and 
scales, and these in-such quantities as 
to show that a great many fish had been 
taken, though all had in some mysterious 
way disappeared. By diligent watching he 
ascertained the cause: a Aautu, or spec- 
tre, came regularly and devoured the fish 
as fast as they were snared. What could 
the poor rajah do? One man’s strength 
against a hautu was nothing, and he had 
no son to join hands with his sire in the 
contest, while all his servants and fol- 
lowers had deserted their master in his 

misfortunes. He had nothing left but 
ten fair young daughters, whose presence 

made him only the more wretched that 

he was unable to provide for them as 

formerly. So day and night he wept in 

their presence, till at last these loving 

daughters resolved to sacrifice them- 

selves for their sire. Without telling 

him of their plan, they obtained a boat, 

in the bottom of which they made ten 

large holes stopped by easy-moving pegs. 

Then they decked themselves as brides 

crowned with flowers, and, seated at 

midnight in their boat, they rowed out 

to the fishing-ground. The hautu, busy 

at his feast, was startled by the sound of 
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sweet music, and saw with wonder and 
admiration the ten lovely damsels ap- 
proaching. Little persuasion was need- 
ed to induce the hautu to enter the boat, 
which he had no sooner done than each 
maiden unstopped the hole nearest her: 
the boat filled instantly, and all were 
drowned. The rajah was relieved of his 
enemy, but he wept for his ten noble- 
hearted daughters, and he commemo- 
rated their brave sacrifice by an annual 
tableau like that shown in the proces- 
sion. 

After the boat followed a motley mix- 
ture of angels and demons, dragons, ser- 
pents, birds and alligators—things canny 
and uncanny from earth, air and sea— 
with, apparently, not a human being 
among them. The disguises were per- 
fect, and the costumes not only brilliant 
and fanciful, but for the most part ad- 
mirably adapted to the characters, and a 
fitting exponent of the old Moorish splen- 
dor, combined with the Malayan love of 
the mystic and marvelous. A company 
of twenty who brought up the rear of the 
long procession was the most ludicrous 
of all. They were painted in black and 
yellow, with false ears and tail attached, 
their masks were the faces of tigers, and 
their entire costume only silken sarongs 
painted like their bodies. The resem- 
blance to the ferocious beasts they per- 
sonated was quite sufficient to occasion 
emotions more startling than pleasing at 
finding one’s self in such close proximity 
toa score of full-grown tigers. They per- 
formed on all fours—leaping, crouching 
and prowling — each being secured by a 
strong chain, and his motions guided by 
a monster half man, half fish. The lat- 
ter, unlike the fabled “men of the sea,” 
had the fishy half above and the human 
portion below. 

Altogether, the long procession must 
have numbered three or four hundred 
actors, and at least six thousand specta- 
tors who moved on with the company, 
besides the multitudes collected at every 
eligible point along the route. Our com- 
pany had obtained places on a balcony 
from which the terminus of the route was 
plainly visible, and we saw the gay crowd 
halt at last in front of a temple hundreds 
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of feet high, and of architecture so gor- 
geously beautiful as to elicit bursts of 
admiration from even an Oriental crowd, 
This magnificent structure was composed 
only of paper over a framework of split 
bamboo; but so-elaborate was the work- 
manship, and so profuse the decorations 
in gold and precious stones, that the 
building had cost, I was told, not less 
than forty thousand dollars. The capa- 
cious pile consisted of five distinct, pago- 
da-shaped mosques, with minarets and 
turrets innumerable, all profusely dec- 
orated and brilliantly illuminated. The 
central building was seven stories high, 
and each of the others five, each story 
finished with gilded pillars and exquis- 
itely-carved cornices. It was a few min- 
utes before sunset when the procession 
drew up in front of the temple. The 
lofty turrets seemed to pierce the fleecy 
clouds and the soft, warm skies beyond, 
while the last rays of golden sunlight 
were flooding every speck of tinsel, ev- 
ery gleaming gem, with their glory, to 
be reflected in turn upon the: ferns and 
flowers, palms and plumed verdures of 
the brilliant tropic scenery. “There is 
no twilight within the courts of the sun;” 
and the day’s sudden death was all that 
was needed to reveal the full splendor of 
the grandly - illumined structure before 
us. From every window, each arched 
with the loveliest of tropic flowers, and 
displaying a profusion of many-colored 
flags and gleaming transparencies, shone 
forth the light of a cluster of wax tapers. 
The spicy perfume of these myriads of 
tiny candles floated away on the still 
night-air, filling it with their scented 
aroma; but their fire presently coh- 
sumed the fairy structure, reducing it 
in a few minutes to a heap of ashes. 
This was only a part of the regular 
programme, but was made to appear 
the result of an accident, and a crowd 
of terrified - looking men and women 
rushed from doors and windows, shriek- 
ing wildly, tearing their hair, and exhib- 
iting all the approved signs of Oriental 
terror and dismay. Suddenly, one per- 
sonating an angel, with floating yellow 
hair, a rainbow crown and garments of 
silvery whiteness, waved a light wand 
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over the smouldering ruins, swung aloft 
a censer filled with burning incense, and 
then, with lute in hand, sang a song of 
wonderful sweetness. In a twinkling, 
as the fumes of incense were dispersed, 
there appeared before our astonished eyes 
avery substantial-looking mosque, of real 
bricks and mortar, in lieu of the paper 
one just demolished by fire. The paper 
structure had been placed at a safe dis- 
tance in front of the real mosque, which 
was protected from any possibility of 
harm by a barricade of wet boughs— 
easily torn away in the darkness and 
confusion without betraying the vwse. 

The conclusion of the song was a call 
to prayer, and the angel, who was real- 
ly the officiating priest, led the chosen 
ones into the “holy of holies,” whither 
of course we and the vast body of infi- 
dels around us might not follow. But 
the few concluding rites were soon over, 
and then followed the nautch, or opera, 
that was to be the final triumph of this 
remarkable festival. 

An immense pavilion received the 
crowd, that consisted not only of Moors 
and Malays, but also of Hindoos, Par- 
sees, Armenians, Chinese, Indo- Portu- 
guese and a sprinkling of Europeans. 
The walls of the spacious enclosure 
were all draped in muslin and beauti- 
fully adorned with flower-wreaths and 
arches, and the pavilion was brilliantly 
illuminated by lamps with oiled - silk 
shades fancifully painted in blending 
tints. At one end was a raised dais, 
on which, beneath a canopy of crim- 
son silk studded with golden stars, sat a 
company of dayadéres, or dancing-girls. 
These girls were all pretty, and their 
dresses picturesque and’ graceful, ex- 
hibiting somewhat charily the fascinating 
charms of budding womanhood. Silk- 
en trousers, falling just below the knee, 
were elaborately embroidered in gold, 
and were gathered in full folds around 
the waist by a jeweled girdle. A dainty 
bodice of almost transparent silk veiled 
but partially the perfect bust and well- 
rounded arms, and the ample folds of 
the thin muslin sarong of pure white 
were suffered to fall around the person 
as a mantle, while one end, being passed 
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under the left arm across the braided 
hair at the back of the head, was after- 
ward gathered coquettishly to the side 
of the face like a veil. The dainty feet, 
with rings on every toe, were disposed in 
the prettiest of Arab sandals and: laced 


. across the instep by silken cords. Silver 


bangles, graven in quaint cabalistic de- 
signs, kept in place the tiny silver bells 
that rang at every movement of the 
practiced feet, and coronets of costly 
diamonds gleamed from the ebon black 
hair. On neck, arms and hands, in nose 
and ears, everywhere indeed, were dis- 
played such a profusion of ornaments as 
would have seemed to render impossible 
the swiftness and grace of motion shown 
by the danseuses; but these Oriental wo- 
men are used to being thus trammeled, 
and their fondness for display renders 
them willing burden-bearers. 

At the first sound of the cymbals the 
bayadéres rose, and, coming forward 
hand in hand, bent their heads low be- 
fore the audience in one long graceful 
salaam. Then, with castanets in hand, 
they floated, sometimes singly, but of- 
tener in groups, through the countless 
gyrations of the stately Moorish dance 
and the mazy windings of the voluptu- 
ous Malayan menari, till their heads 
must have been dizzy and their flying 
feet weary with the ceaseless motion of 
more than half an hour ere they paused 
once for breath. Their long gauzy dra- 
pery, disarranged by the rapid motion, 
floated for a moment, wing-like, upon 
the air, till gathered in by graceful arms 
as the lithe forms glided off once more 
to the music of cymbal, lute and casta- 
net. In their last dance there was a 
visible falling back at each gyration, till 
suddenly bayadéres, dais and all van- 
ished from our sight by the falling of a 
silken curtain, before which immediate- 
ly appeared a full band of musicians. 
Drums, tambourines, lutes, cymbals and 
triangles, all bore a part, and for another . 
full hour we were very pleasantly enter- 
tained, but with instrumental music only. 

Then the orchestra was cleared, and 
as the heavy curtain rose once more 
there stood before us a band of ten love- 
ly maidens, robed in white and crowned 
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with flowers, who, it appeared, had re- 
solved to devote themselves in celibacy 
and seclusion to the study of religion. 
A grove of palms, through which mean- 
dered a tiny spring, was alike their tem- 
ple and their abode, and wild fruits and 
roots their only food. Guarded by be- 
nign spirits, their youthful charms faded 
not, wild beasts were not suffered to 
molest them, and beautiful palm trees 
shielded them alike from storms and 
sunshine. Even their garments neither 
wore out nor became soiled by use, but, 
on the contrary, grew more lustrous and 
beautiful year by year, as the spirits of 
the young maidens became purified from 
the corruptions of earth. Their happi- 
ness also was greater, and their mutual 
affection increased, so that their hearts 
became knit together in the closest bonds 
of sisterly love. Instead of wearying of 
their lonely retreat, they more and more 
delighted in the society of each other 
and their seclusion from the world. They 
believed themselves already in Paradise, 
and cherished no desire for any other. 
But at length one of the little band was 
borne away by the same heavenly beings 
who had guarded the sisters in their se- 
cluded grove, and then the survivors 
tasted of sorrow’s cup for the first time. 
Presently another followed the first, and 
after a while anotHer, and so on from 
time to time; and as these translations 
always took place during the night, with- 
out token or warning, the survivors never 
knew when they were to be bereaved, 
but awoke from sweet dreams of love 
and happiness to weep over the vacant 
place of another dear one, until at last 
but one remained. Sad and lonely, she 
sat on the banks of the little stream be- 
moaning her sad destiny, until, in utter 
terror and dismay at living alone in the 
wilderness, she resolved on self-destruc- 
tion. But at this crisis a whole company 
of bright /awadahs (angels) appeared 
before her, and in a chariot of fire bore 
her away to join her companions in Para- 
dise. She vanished with a song of tri- 
umph on her lips, and was seen no more. 

Simple as was the plot, the perfect act- 
ing, so full of pathos and so true to life, 
and yet more the wonderful and varied 
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sweetness of the singing, produced an 
effect such as no words can describe. 
The dreamy sweetness of their matin 
and vesper songs as together the maid- 
ens sat beneath their palmy temple; the 
glorious song of the celestial messenger 
wooing away the one called, and unheard 
by all save herself; the wild cry of sur- 
prise and grief wailed forth by the nine 
on awaking the morning after the re- 
moval of the first; the tender words of 
consolation breathed in the song of the 
celestial visitant as he conveyed to the 
| mourning sisters the tidings of the hap- 
py destiny of their lost friend ; and most 
of all the wail of terror and despair ut- 
tered by the last, as, casting her chaplet 
on the ground, crushing the fair flowers 
beneath her feet, she tore her beautiful 
hair in agony,—all proved to us that the 
musical powers of the Malays have not 
been overrated. F.R. F. 


A SHEET OF “CHAM.” 


THE French caricaturists have their 
slap at the Centennial. Here is one: 
Background of the cut, a crowd pressing 
wildly into the gates : foreground, a bour- 
geois couple turning away: “An absurd 
thing that American centenary, my love. 
Let's wait for the next one.” 

Like previous rulers, the six or eight 
hundred lawmakers of the republic take 
their turn in the pillory of squibs. One 
of them is walking out with his wife 
when a fierce dog dashes out. “ Heav- 
ens!”’ cries the lady: “that dog is going 
to bite you! Show him your deputy’s 
badge.” 

In Paris, as here, the distribution of 
school-prizes is an annual bore. “No 
prize for my boy ?”’ demands an indig- 
nant mother from the board: “then pay 

‘me the cost of having his hair dressed.” 
—Charles, my son,” inquires another 
fond parent at the presentation, “what 
is it the speaker is saying in Latin?” 
—‘He’s praising me, and telling you to 
give me ten francs as soon as we go out.” 
Another budding Gaul does not manifest 
the expected delight over his prize. “You 
don’t seem satisfied with your book?” 
asks the chairman. ‘“ We—e—ll, sir, 


you couldn’t change it for a cricket-bat, 
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could you?” An interchange of em- 
braces between pupil and teacher is part 
of the ceremony in extraordinary cases. 
“My child,” inquires a fearfully homely 
preceptor, “why do you shut your eyes ?” 
— Because I couldn’t embrace you with- 
out.” —"A prize in history, eh ?”” chuckles 
the porter’s wife to the charwoman as a 
happy mother pagses up the stairway 
with her crowned and book-bearing boy : 
“he takes after his mother then, for she 
makes a history for everybody in the 
block.” ~ 
Wagner, we need not observe, is to 
the Parisians both a stumbling-block and 
a foolishness. Like many other people, 


they can’t understand him, and, unlike 
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other people, they would not if they could. 
A sketch represents “ Richard Wagner 
borne home in triumph ’—to Charenton 
(the madhouse). Another places him 
at a music-stand covered with ‘* Musique 
de l'Avenir,” from which he turns in sur- 
prise and indignation as the bloused in- 
ventor of the cricket, the latest Parisian 
furor in the way of noise, rushes off with 
both hands to his ears. 

This same cricket afflicts every one and 
every place. Two intimates meet in the 
street. One exclaims hastily, “ Excuse 
me, before saying good-morning! You 
haven’t a cricket about you ?’—"I was 
just about asking you the same ques- 
tion.” 


LITERATURE 


Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford and on various occasions. By J. 
B. Mozley, D. D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church. Second edition. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The thing that most strikes us in these ser- 
mons—partly, we fear, because of its extreme 
rarity in productions of the same class—is their 
literary excellence. The greater number of 
them were preached at Oxford, before the 
University and in the cathedral, to audiences, 
consequently, quite as critically disposed in 
regard to language and logic as that of any 
Scotch conventicle may have been on the 
point of sound doctrine or of orthodox long- 
windedness. They are not oratorical, nor are 
they in any strict or technical sense argu- 
mentative discourses: they neither make any 
strong appeals to the feelings, nor do they 
demand any close and searching study, such 
as might be required for the full comprehen- 
sion of some elaborate exposition embracing 
many deductions and subtle distinctions. Save 
in two instances—that on the Roman Council . 
and one directed at the Comtist philosophy 
—there is nothing controversial in their tone ; 
and with equally few exceptions—those on 


the Atonement and the Ascerision—they deal 
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with no distinctive dogmas either of the Eng- 
lish Church or of Christian theology. Nor, 
on the other hand, can they be classed with 
what usually go by the name of * practical” 
discourses: they are singularly free from ex- 
hortations and warnings, and almost as de- 
ficient in direct counsel or encouragement. 
They are not, in short, intended to elucidate 
particular passages of Scripture nor to suit 
any special stage of religious experience: the 
text is in no case analyzed or commented on, 
and the “ application” is not sprung upon us 
at the close or pressed home with vigor and 
emphasis. It must not, however, be inferred 
from this negative description that these dis- 
courses are not properly sermons, but moral 
essays or academical lectures, or that they be- 
tray any coldness of feeling or laxity of be- 
lief. On the contrary, they are informed 
throughout with a deeply religious spirit, 
and evidently proceed from a mind firm 
in its convictions, ardent in its hopes, and 
habituated to consider all subjects in that as- 
pect which it has learned to regard as the 
most important. Their apparent object is, 
not to clear up this or that difficulty or to en- 
force this or that lesson, but to foster the habit 
of spiritual thought and stimulate those per- 
ceptive faculties by which the highest truths 
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can alone be apprehended. Thus, in the ser- 
mon on Nature, the feelings of passionate ad- 
miration and awe inspired by grand and beau- 
tiful scenery are resolved into the instinctive 
recognition of a Divine Mind—a profounder 
feeling than any conviction produced by the 
evidence of design. ‘ There is this remark- 
- able difference between useful contrivance 
and beauty as evidence of an intelligent 
Cause, that contrivance has a complete end 


and account of itself without any reference — 


to the understanding of man. True, it is an 
object, and a very stimulating object, of the 
understanding, but it does not require that 
use of it in order to account for it: even if 
no single one of all those sentient beings who 
profit by the contrivance of Nature understand 
it, still they profit by it all the same; this is 
a sufficient account of it; it is enough if it 
works; and it is not necessary for its use that 
it should be seen. But it is essential to the 
very sense and meaning of beauty that it 
should be seen; and inasmuch as it is vis- 
ible to reason alone, we have thus in the very 
structure of Nature a recognition of reason 
and a distinct address to reason; wholly un- 
accountable unless there is a higher reason 
or mind to which to make it. . . . It must 
be remarked that the whole of what any 
scene of earth or sky is materially is stamped 
upon the retina of the brute, just as it is upon 
the man’s; and that the brute sees all the 
same objects which are beautiful to man, only 
without their beauty; which aspect is inherent 
in man and part of his reason. He possesses 
the key to the sight; and that which makes 
the appearance what it is resides in him, and 
is an inner light or splendor reflected from 
his reason upon the surface of the universal 
frame of things. The type of beauty, then, 
on which the universe is framed, being essen- 
tially a relative thing, the very existence of 
which requires reason to see it, the existence 
of beauty, unless we account for the corre- 
spondence of the two by chance, is an ex- 
press acknowledgment of a rational mind 
which cannot proceed except from mind.” 
In a sermon on War, Dr. Mozley takes 
the position that “ War and civil force are 
branches of one common stock, however 
wide in their mode of demonstration. Civil 
government with its sword is a kind of war 
with man; war, with its settlement of ques- 
tions, is a kind of government of man.” Do 
we not find, in fact, that those who deny that 
war is ever justifiable are generally doubtful 
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as to the rightful basis of civil government— 
their principle in the one case, as in the other, 
being that of passive submission and non-re- 
sistance, instead of willing obedience and co- 
operation? But we have no space to discuss 
any of the interesting questions which the 
author has raised. If he has not treated 
them exhaustively, what he says is always 
relevant, and often full of suggestiveness to 
the receptive mind. ese sermons may not 
be calculated to arouse a torpid conscience or 
to guide the steps of a perplexed inquirer; 
but, with the qualities most attractive to a 
cultivated taste, they have a large measure 
of that vivifying power which, without acting 
directly on the emotions, keeps the higher 
nature exercised and watchful. 
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